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WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 
MAY 25-29, 1914 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


(Monday evening, May 25) 


The first session of the 36th annual 
meeting of the American Library Associ- 
ation was called to order by the President 
on Monday evening, May 25, 1914, at Con- 
tinental Memorial Hall. 

President ANDERSON: Ladies and 
Gentlemen: It is my pleasant duty to 
declare that the first session of the 36th 
annual conference of the American L1I- 
brary Association is now open. It is 33 
years since we have had a full conference 
in Washington, the 4th conference hav- 
ing been held here in 1881 and part of 
one in 1892. It is certainly high time 
we should meet here again. 

We will now have a word of greeting 
from the Librarian of Congress, Dr. Put- 
nam. 


GREETING FROM THE LIBRARIAN OF 
CONGRESS 


In deciding to meet in Washington the 
Association has departed from a practice. 
But if so, it has helped to uphold a tradi- 
tion. Its practice has been to consider 
invitations from various competing locali- 
ties, and to select among them. But 
Washington issued no invitation, in the 
conventional sense. Its tradition is 
against such a course—logic also. For 
Washington, being the national capital, is 
no mere “locality”; still less can it be a 
“competing” locality. It is the political 
residence of every association national in 
scope and representation. It is your resi- 
dence; as, in a converse way, the home of 
every subject is the residence of his sov- 
ereign. When the sovereign chooses to 
visit it, he merely announces the visit. 
And when he comes, he sits at the head 
of the table. An invitation from the sub- 
ject to him—as from Washington to you— 
would be an impertinence, 


All of which need not obscure the satis- 
faction which those of us whose work is 
resident here feel in your decision for the 
visit; or our hearty desire to codperate in 
whatever may promote the efficiency and 
enjoyment of the conference. There is 
sometimes a complaint — however tem- 
pered by acknowledgments—that the host- 
ess city in providing for the enjoyment of 
your members has somewhat impaired the 
efficiency of your program. There will be 
no such grievance here; for, as you have 
noticed, the week has been kept clear of 
entertainments merely social. There were 
temptations. And if we have resisted 
them, we beg you to believe that we did 
so out of consideration for the true wel- 
fare of your meeting. For we know that, 
in itself and for what it means, Wash- 
ington holds enough to engage your at- 
tention and energies without the distrac- 
tion of social diversions which might be 
duplicated anywhere. 

As respects subjects of professional 
study, it lacks some which you would find 
in a great metropolis. Yet among its 
libraries is a public library which is, I be- 
lieve, as enterprising and as busy as any 
of its type and means. Its librarian, Mr. 
Bowerman, is also the busiest librarian in 
Washington, and for that very reason 
cheerfully undertook the preparations for 
your accommodation, the burden of which 
has been wholly his. 

The public library itself is half main- 
tained by the federal government. The 
libraries wholly so maintained are the li- 
braries of the various departments and 


- bureaus, and the Library of Congress. It 


is these which in the aggregate constitute, 
or should constitute, the national library 
of the United States. In proportion as 
they do, their distinctive features may be 
worth a recurrent study. I need not capit- 
ulate them. I will only emphasize that in 
considering the material for serious re- 
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search available here, it is to be remem- 
bered that the Library of Congress is only 
one collection of nearly thirty; that out- 
side of it there are over a million and a 
half volumes in collections maintained by 
the federal government; and that among 
such collections there are at least three— 
in agriculture, in geology and in medicine 
—perhaps preéminent of their kind. A 
summary description of the whole group 
is given in the little Handbook compiled 
for this occasion by the Library Associa- 
tion of the District. Included also are the 
libraries of various private institutions, 
of which that at Georgetown particularly 
contains material of distinction. 

All these libraries are, of course, happy 
in the thought of a visit from you, and 
each of you. And I have no doubt that, 
as in the Library of Congress, so in all, 
the badge of the Association will admit 
you to the most “reserved” of the collec- 
tions, and the most confidential of the 
processes. 

Washington has its monuments, its 
memorials, its associations. It has also 
within it, or near at hand, natural beau- 
ties unusual to a city. If the ordinary 
tourist finds in such things instruction 
and stimulus, certainly a librarian should, 
whose professional life is, through books, 
so largely a mediation between them and 
his constituents. The essence and spirit 
of Washington is not, however, in them. 
It is not in buildings and collections. It 
is not in a system of government merely 
as a system. It is in the human service 
centering here, and radiating from here: 
the service of those who are in pursuit of 
the truths and principles of science, of 
those who are establishing methods and 
standards for the utilization of these in 
practical industry, of those engaged in the 
framing of laws, in the interpretation of 
them and in the administration of them. 
What this service is in a formal way, you 
know. What it means—its character, and 
its*motives—cannot be known from books, 
or from a week’s visit. For a real under- 
standing of it, we wish we might share 
with you our years of residence and obser- 


vation. We might then get you to see it 
as we do: a great company of men and 
women who with sincerity, devotion and 
predominant unselfishness, are applying a 
high efficiency to tasks which can profit 
them personally little or not at all—and 
we should certainly include in this cate- 
gory the men in the executive and legis- 
lative branches who are honestly trying 
to determine the right course out of a 
myriad of perplexities. 

Distance sometimes inclines to cynicism; 
a nearer view to optimism. And we 
hope that one impression at least which 
you will carry away from even this brief 
visit will be that of the predominant op- 
timism of those of us who are nearest the 
operations of government, and most fa- 
miliar with the motives of those who are 
conducting them. And our embracing 
hope is that the resultant of your experi- 
ences and impressions as a whole will be 
a decision similar to that of certain other 
national organizations—to make Washing- 
ton your place of meeting at regularly re- 
current intervals hereafter. 

President ANDERSON: I am sure I 
speak for the whole Association when I 
say that by no means the least of the at- 
tractions for us here is the Library of 
Congress, which, under the able admin- 
istration of Dr. Putnam, has come to be 
considered by us a model of what a na- 
tional library should be. It was partly 
to do honor to the national librarian, the 
primate of our profession, that we are 
here. Of course we knew that we should 
be heartily welcomed before we decided 
to have this conference here. Neverthe- 
less, we appreciate the cordial greeting 
Dr. Putnam has just given us; and I echo 
the wish which I understood him to ex- 
press, and which a number of our mem- 
bers have expressed several times, that 
we should get into the habit of meeting 
in the national capital every five or six 
years. I think it would be good for us and 
good for the library movement in this 
country. 

In accordance with our custom it is now 
incumbent upon me to leave these pleas- 
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anter functions and deliver my annual ad- 
dress. I am sure you will be grateful to 
me for the announcement that it is not 
very long. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


The Tax on Ideas 


Russia and the United States are the 
only powers of the first class which im- 
pose a duty on books published beyond 
their borders. Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Holland, Belgium, Japan, 
the South African Union, Argentina, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand impose no such du- 
ties. But Spain, Portugal, Italy, Brazil, and 
some minor countries of the two hemi- 
spheres, with Russia and our own country, 
pursue a less enlightened policy. With the 
exception of Portugal, the tariff barriers of 
the countries last named are erected solely 
or chiefly against foreign books printed 
in the language of the country concerned 
—in Spain, for example, against the im- 
portation of Spanish books, in Russia 
against Russian books, and in the United 
States against the importation of books 
in the English language. For a nation 
whose people pride themselves on being 
advanced and progressive, are we not in 
strange company? 

Though our libraries have the privilege 
of importing foreign books free of duty, 
it is proper for us to consider the rights 
and needs of the general public. The pri- 
vate buyer, the general reader, has no 
organization to look after his interests in 
the matter, and no lobby to present his 
claims to the proper committees in Con- 
gress. Before these committees have ap- 
peared printers, bookbinders, booksellers 
and publishers—all with very natural 
selfish interests to serve—but the general 
public has been practically unrepresented. 
The libraries have appeared only now and 
then, when their privileges have been 
threatened. Has not the time come when 
this Association should espouse the cause 
of the student, the teacher, the scientific 
investigator, and the general reader of 
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the world’s literature? It is our business 
to promote the cultural process, as far as 
we may, through the wide dissemination 
of books—not American books alone, but 
books from every quarter of the globe. 
They have been truly called “the raw ma- 
terials of every kind of science and art, 
and of all social improvement.” Our li- 
braries have accomplished little when 
they have imported only samples of this 


_Traw material. The samples serve the 


needs of only a small proportion of the 
reading public, especially in our great cen- 
ters of population. To the greater part 
of the reading public these samples are 
merely tantalizing, and whet their appe- 
tites for what they cannot afford to buy 
for themselves. The interests of the li- 
braries and of the reading public are 
identical. For both, there should be a free 
market. For both, an enlightened public 
policy should provide that the world’s 
books be available at as low a price and 
with as few hampering restrictions as 
possible. 

There is nothing new in this contention. 
It is not even the first time that a humble 
librarian has espoused the cause of the 
general public on the question of the free 
importation of books. As long ago as 
1846 Charles C. Jewett, at that time li- 
brarian of Brown University, afterward 
president of the first convention of li- 
brarians, held in 1853, later librarian of 
the Smithsonian Institution, and still later 
first librarian of the Boston public library, 
printed a pamphlet, entitled “Facts and 
considerations relative to duties on books, 
addressed to the Library Committee of 
Brown University.” He maintained that 
“imperative reasons exist for placing 
books among articles free from all duty.” 
He then proceeded to give some of those 
reasons, as follows: “We recognize the 
importance of education; but students can- 
not be educated without books, and many 
of the books needed are not, and cannot 
be, produced in this country. We recog- 


nize, too, the importance of what are com- 
monly termed the learned professions; 
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but the members of these professions de- 
pend mainly upon foreign books. It is 
necessary that we should have accom- 
plished architects for the erection of our 
public and private edifices, and skilful en- 
gineers for conducting our works of in- 
ternal improvement; but these men must 
get their knowledge mainly from foreign 
books. If they are restricted to American 
books, they will be continually led into 
errors, which would injure us in our repu- 
tation, and diminish the value of our in- 
vestments. .. . If we prohibit or render 
dearer the books which these men need, 
we do an incalculable injury to the whole 
community. If to gain a revenue of $30,- 
000, we deprive a Fulton of the very book 
that would suggest to him the new appli- 
cation of some scientific principle, des- 
tined to change the whole face of society 
and increase incalculably our wealth, is 
it a wise policy which we pursue?” 

In the same year that Jewett printed 
his little pamphlet, 1846, the duty on all 
imported books was fixed by law at ten 
per cent ad valorem. Previous to that 
time the duties ranged from four to five 
cents a volume, or from ten to thirty cents 
a pound, depending on language, date of 
publication, whether bound or unbound, 
etc. The first duty on books was levied 
by the tariff act of 1824. The act of 1842 
increased the duties slightly, while that 
of 1846 simplified matters very much by 
levying a flat duty of ten per cent ad 
valorem, as stated above. This was 
amended in 1857 to allow institutions of 
learning to import books free of duty. 
With this exception the law of 1846, pro- 
viding a duty of ten per cent ad valorem, 
remained in force until 1862 when the 
duty was increased to twenty per cent. 
In 1864 it was further increased to twen- 
ty-five per cent, where it remained, as far 
as books in the English language were con- 
cerned, till the act of 1913. It is im- 
portant to note that the duty was first 
doubled and then further increased dur- 
ing our Civil War. It was essentially a 
war tax, and doubtless justified by the 
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circumstances. But it has taken fifty years 
to lower the duty from the war-tax level. 
And this was accomplished only last year, 
when the duty was reduced to fifteen per 
cent ad valorem—still fifty per cent higher 
than before the war. Here, as elsewhere, 
vested interests have played their familiar 
role of postponing justice. We should be 
thankful that the last Congress made a 
substantial reduction in book duties, but 
we shall not rank with the more enlight- 
ened nations of the world till such duties 
are entirely abolished. 

The McKinley tariff act of 1890 placed 
books in foreign languages on the free 
list. This provision was retained in the 
Wilson act of 1894, in the Dingley act of 
1897, and in the Payne-Aldrich act of 
1909. It was also retained in the Under- 
wood act of 1913, as it left the House of 
Representatives. But in the Senate an 
attempt was made to impose a duty on 
books in foreign languages when they 
were less than twenty years old and in 
bindings less than twenty years old. The 
principal libraries in this country sent pro- 
tests to the Senate committee; and these, 
with other protests, and, by no means 
least in its influence, the mere expression 
by the President of the United States of 
his surprise at such an attempt, were 
sufficient to defeat it. So the act of 1913 
retains books in foreign languages on the 
free list. The privilege of free importa- 
tion of such books by libraries was not 
withdrawn by the proposed Senate amend- 
ment; but its adoption would have seri- 
ously hampered us in the acquisition of 
books in foreign languages. It would have 
put a stop to our receiving such books 
on approval from the American importer, 
and required us to make our selections for 
purchase almost entirely from catalogs 
and publishers’ lists. The revenue de- 
rived .rom it would have been negligible. 
It would have protected no infant, and, 
as some one has said, no senile industry; 
for such books are not, never have been, 
and never will be reprinted here. The 
amendment had its origin in a coterie of 
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bookbinders whose motives were wholly 
selfish, and it met the defeat it deserved. 

Since 1890, therefore, the only duty on 
books imported into the United States has 
been imposed on books in the English 
language which have been printed less 
than twenty years; and even these may 
come in free of duty to public libraries 
and educational institutions, provided not 
more than two copies are imported in one 
invoice. Until last year the duty on Eng- 
lish books was twenty-five per cent. It 
is now fifteen per cent ad valorem. In 
whose interest, or upon what grounds of 
public policy is this tax levied? For the 
six years from 1907 to 1912, inclusive, the 
average annual value of dutiable book im- 
portations was about two and three-quar- 
ters millions of dollars, and the average 
annual gross income for the government 
less than $700,000. “After deducting the 
cost of collecting this income, it will be 
seen that the net revenue derived from it 
is inconsiderable. Evidently it is not a 
tariff for revenue. 

If it is a protective tariff, who is pro- 
tected, and why? We get all the light 
we need on this question from the hear- 
ings before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
last year. For instance, the American 
Bible manufacturers contended that, if the 
duty on Bibles printed and bound by the 
underpaid labor of England was reduced, 
the Bible-making industry in this country 
would be entirely destroyed. Has some 
of the pauper humor of Europe been 
smuggled into this country? The price 
of Bibles to a hundred million people is 
to be maintained in the interest of a few 
hundred people engaged in their manu- 
facture! What is best for the hundred 
million does not count. The case is typ- 
ical in its absurdity. We put a tax on 
the enlightenment of all the people, to 
serve the selfish interests of a few. 

The American author and the American 
publisher are sufficiently protected by our 
copyright laws, and need no protective 
tariff on books. If the materials used in 


the manufacture of books were put on the 
free list, as I think they should be, the 
manufacturer would need no tariff on 
books to protect his business. It is the 
book manufacturers, with the printers and. 
binders, who seem to be most interested 
in the retention of this tariff barrier. At 
the hearings before the Ways and Means 
Committee the manufacturer exhibits an 
almost self-effacing carelessness of his 
own interests; but his concern for his 
employees, whose welfare he notoriously 
has so much at heart, is most impressive. 
He will usually be found standing behind 
the organizations of printers and book- 
binders, prodding them on. Now labor or- 
ganizations are a necessary economic 
factor under present social conditions, But 
when in the interest of their members 
they demand that a tax be levied on the 
means of enlightenment of a whole peo- 
ple, they are not promoting an economic 
policy, but a debilitating disease. 

Many years ago Robert G. Ingersoll said 
he believed in the protection of home in- 
dustries; but when the infant grew to be 
six feet tall, wore number twelve boots, 
and threatened to kick your head off if 
you stopped rocking the cradle, he 
thought the coddling should cease. Among 
a proud people it is not an inspiring sight 
to see an industry begging for, or insist- 
ing upon, an advantage in the race with 
its foreign competitors. Does our na- 
tional resourcefulness fail in the case of 
the manufacturers, printers and binders 
of books? If so, may not this condition 
be partly due to excessive coddling? The 
over-coddled child seldom develops into a 
resourceful man. Is there any reason to 
expect it to be otherwise with an indus- 
try? The American painter scorns the 
protection given him by the government 
against the work of his foreign competitor, 
and time and again has petitioned Con- 
gress to put works of art on the free list. 
No American writer of standing, as far 
as I know, has ever sought protection 
against his foreign competitor. If those 
engaged in the mechanical processes of 
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book making are less proud and resource- 
ful, it is a humiliating fact which calls 
for explanation. 

The protected book industry in this 
country is now a wizened infant ninety 
years old. It has not thriven on the tariff 
pap. According to a writer in The Un- 
popular Review, who seems to be well in- 
formed on the subject, the number of 
books published annually in the United 
States is only about six per cent of the 
total annual production of the world. In 
proportion to population, Switzerland pub- 
lishes annually ten times as many books 
as we; the Scandinavian countries, Den- 
mark, Sweden and Norway together, six 
times as many; Germany, France, the 
British Empire, Holland, Italy, Austria and 
Japan, each from three and one-half to 
five times as many. Even Roumania, in 
proportion to population, publishes over 
three times as many books as the United 
States, while Russia publishes over one 
and one-half times as many. The figures 
for Spain and Portugal are given together, 
and our book production is slightly below 
theirs. “Beneath these,” says the writer 
referred to, “there is no lower depth.” 

For the last five or six years the total 
annual value of the books imported into 
the United States, both dutiable and un- 
dutiable, was about $6,000,000, or six cents 
per capita. While we tail the procession 
in book production in our own country, 
we import from the other countries of the 
world only a paltry six cents’ worth for 
each of us. In the face of these facts we 
cannot claim high rank as readers of 
books. Our ambassador to the Court of 
St. James, himself a publisher, is reperted 
to have said not long ago that American 
men spend less for books than for neck- 
ties, and American women less than for 
the buttons on their dresses. The tariff has 
signally failed to promote the publishing, 
the manufacture, or the sale of books. 
During the last thirty or forty years the 
number of book-stores in the United 
States has notoriously declined. Now it 
is conceded that a good book-store, well 
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stocked and well managed, is of great 
educational value to any community. We, 
as librarians, are sorry to see them dis- 
appear, because good booksellers are our 
ablest coadjutors. In the interest of gen- 
eral intelligence we want to see more pri- 
vate buying and more and better house- 
hold libraries. It is of vital importance to 
all our citizens that the book business 
should thrive here. But it was not the 
discounts to libraries that drove the book- 
seller out of business; nor has the tariff 
on foreign books done anything to save 
him. What, then, is the cause of his rapid 
extinction? 

The writer whom I cited a moment ago, 
gives what seems an adequate explana- 
tion. While we publish only six per cent 
of the annual production of books, we 
publish sixty per cent of the world’s peri- 
odical literature. Book-stores are disap- 
pearing; but we have nearly a hundred 
thousand news-stands. In short, cheap 
newspapers and cheap magazines are tak- 
ing the place of books in this country, 
chiefly, our Unpopular Reviewer thinks, 
because the government carries news- 
papers and periodicals in the mails at one 
cent a pound, whereas the cost of such 
carriage is about eight times that. In 
other words, the government practically 
gives a tremendous subvention to second- 
class mail which is paid by the first-class 
mail. When you post a letter, nearly half 
of what you pay goes to defray the cost 
of carrying newspapers and magazines. 
Why books were not included in the sub- 
vention is not explained. If it is justified 
in the case of newspapers and magazines, 
on the ground that in a democracy the 
government should thus encourage the 
diffusion of ideas among the people, why 
are books considered less important for 
this purpose? It certainly seems that our 
postal laws have discriminated against 
books. The present administration has 
improved the situation, as far as the near- 
er zones are concerned, by the inclusion 
of books in the parcel post. But for the 
more distant zones the rate is higher than 
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before. Whenever the postal rate on 
books is higher than the cost of handling, 
the government is levying an unnecessary 
tax on ideas. 

On broad grounds of public policy there 
should be the freest possible flow of ideas, 
not only among our own people, but be- 
tween nations. The most civilized peo- 
ples of the world are growing closer to- 
gether, because they are beginning to un- 
derstand each other better. If it is neces- 
sary to have any tariff barriers at all be- 
tween them, it is certainly unwise to have 
barriers against ideas as printed in books. 
A tax on knowledge and education is espe- 
cially unwise in a republic, the very exis- 
tence of which depends on the intelli- 
gence of its citizens. Our tariff on Eng- 
lish books bears heaviest on those who 
are least able to pay it—our scholars, our 
teachers, our scientific investigators, Else- 
where the most enlightened governments 
do everything in their power to encourage 
such men as national assets. Here our 
policy actually discourages them. An en- 
lightened policy would put books in a 
class by themselves and on a plane above 
the ordinary commodities of the world. 
Instead of being taxed they should be 
privileged, not for the encouragement of 
an industry but for the education of the 
people. 

While it has taken fifty years even to 
reduce the tariff on English books, there 
is great encouragement in the fact that 
a beginning has been made. The late 
Prof. Sumner said: “If asked why they 
act in a certain way in certain cases, 
primitive people always answer that it is 
because they and their ancestors always 
have done so. A sanction also arises from 
ghost fear. The ghosts of ancestors 
would be angry if the living should change 
the ancient folkways.” In tariff matters 
we seem to be a primitive people; any 
suggestion of change is met with an in- 
stant prediction of dire consequences. The 
political mind is panicky at the prospect 
of change. Of a politician who was al- 
ways pessimistic about any alteration in 


governmental policy, it was said that if 
he had been present at the creation he 
would have thrown up his hands in holy 
horror and exclaimed, “Chaos will be de- 
stroyed!” We have long been familiar 
with the political stump speaker who loves 
to expatiate upon the calamities which 
would follow any reduction in the tariff. 
Yet we have survived a large number of 
such reductions. When the next book 
schedule is under consideration, we com- 
mend to our tariff and postal rate makers 
the motto of this Association, “The best 
reading, for the largest number, at the 
Teast cost.” 





President ANDERSON: We have asked 
the Committee on library administration 
to make its report at this session, be- 
cause we understand it has to deal largely 
with the exhibit of library labor-saving 
devices now at the public library of the 
District of Columbia, and to which early 
attention should be called. I will there- 
fore call on Dr. BOSTWICK, the chair- 
man of that committee, for the report. 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


Mechanical devices are coming to play 
an increasing part in the administration 
of all institutions, and the library has 
been no exception to this rule. Many 
labor-savers have been devised especially 
for library use. Some of these have been 
placed on the market in commercial form 
and are more or less familiar to all; others, 
perhaps equally useful are practically un- 
known beyond the libraries where they 
originated. Others still, devised without 
any thought of their possible use in li- 
braries, have been adapted to such use, 
and there are doubtless many machines 
invented to fill a general business need 
that we shall gladly adopt when the 
special insight of some library worker is 
able to point out the way to us. 

It has seemed to your committee that 
an assemblage of such of these devices as 
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it might be able to get together, would be 
of especial interest to the members of 
this Association. 

Our recommendation that such an ex- 
hibit should be held at this conference 
was approved by the Executive Board 
shortly after the mid-winter meeting in 
Chicago. A few days later work was be- 
gun on preliminary arrangements. In De- 
cember, 1913, the trustees of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia public library had au- 
thorized the librarian to offer for the ex- 
hibit the use of the lecture hall on the 
second floor of the main building. It very 
soon became apparent that the lecture hall, 
which measures 50’x60’, would not af- 
ford sufficient space for a suitable ex- 
hibition and ultimately about two-thirds 
of the second floor was given up to the 
committee’s use. Excluding aisle space, 
the total amount of space available for ex- 
hibition purposes was about 3,800 square 
feet. 

The purpose and the nature of the ex- 
hibit, as well as the limitations of space, 
necessitated a very careful selection of 
exhibitors. Work was begun and has been 
carried on with four general purposes in 
mind: 1. To include only devices which 
are capable of satisfactory service in li- 
brary work. 2. To include as many dif- 
ferent kinds of labor-savers, adapted to 
library use, as possible. 3. To include as 
many as possible of the best represen- 
tatives of each kind in order that libra- 
rians attending the exhibit may not only see 
one good machine or device of a certain 
kind, but may compare two or more of 
the best. 4. To include some of the less 
expensive representatives of various kinds 
of devices as well as the higher-priced, in 
order that the librarians of small and 
poorly supported libraries may find much 
in the exhibit that will be serviceable to 
them. The scope of the exhibit has been 
extended somewhat beyond the field of 
labor-saving devices as this term is prop- 
erly understood, for it seemed desirable to 
show as comprehensive a display as pos- 


sible of general library furniture and equip- 
ment. Filing and indexing devices, stacks 
and shelving, charging desks and catalog 
cases, and as many as possible of the nu- 
merous small appliances and supplies 
needed in connection with the library 
routine have, therefore, been included. A 
great many small office and desk appli- 
ances which it seemed desirable to dis- 
play could not be obtained under the same 
arrangements which were made with most 
of the exhibitors, because the devices 
were so small and inexpensive that it 
would not pay the manufacturer to send 
representatives to take charge of their dis- 
play. Manufacturers of such devices have, 
therefore, been invited to send whatever 
they have for exhibition in care of the 
secretary of the exhibit, to be displayed 
and demonstrated at a very low cost under 
his direction. The responses to this in- 
vitation have been satisfactory and it is 
believed that the display of small and in- 
expensive devices will be interesting and 
profitable. 

One of the earliest points to be decided 
was the question of how to meet expenses 
without receiving any profit, as the Ex- 
ecutive Board had approved the suggestion 
of holding the exhibit on the understand- 
ing that the Association should not incur 
any expense and on the other hand that 
the exhibit should not be considered as a 
source of profit. Charges to exhibitors 
were, therefore, fixed at the lowest pos- 
sible figure which would enable us to clear 
expenses without possibility of loss through 
unforeseen expenses at the last moment. 
After carefully estimating the expenses 
which would be incurred in connection with 
the exhibit, the charge for floor space was 
fixed at 13 cents per square foot. The 
charge for the demonstration of small 
devices sent in care of the committee was 
fixed at from one to five dollars accord- 
ing to the number of devices sent, the 
space they would occupy, and the care 
they would require. These prices prove 
to have been well suited to the purpose, 
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for if there is any profit remaining after 
the close of the exhibit it will be extremely 
small. Whatever there may be will be 
turned over to the general funds of the 
Association. 

Early in February a circular letter was 
sent to 59 librarians asking for suggestions 
(1) concerning labor-saving devices with 
which they were familiar, which they would 
recommend for inclusion in the exhibit 
and (2) concerning other devices or kinds 
of devices which they would like to have 
opportunity to inspect at this exhibit. Re- 
plies were received from 42 librarians and 
the suggestions received have been very 
helpful, both in determining the kinds of 
devices which would be most appreciated 
at the exhibit and in learning of useful 
labor-savers which are not widely known 
to librarians. The first step towards get- 
ting in touch with the manufacturers was 
taken on February 12 when a circular let- 
ter was sent to about 60 manufacturers of 
well-known devices. Since that date there 
has been much correspondence with nearly 
200 firms. Many who did not reply to the 
circular were not communicated with 
further. In many other cases one follow- 
up letter was sent and then if no reply 
was received the matter was dropped. No 
attempt has been made to persuade any 
firms to enter the exhibit if they did not 
consider it to their advantage to do so. 
This may explain the absence of some well- 
known firms such as the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company. With many firms, how- 
ever, considerable correspondence was 
necessary before they made their decisions. 

In the case of every labor-saving ap- 
pliance there is of course considerable dif- 
ference of opinion as to which is the 
best representative of any type. Every ef- 
fort has been made to include in the ex- 
hibit no machines or appliances which can- 
not fairly be considered among the best of 
their type. The committee of course can- 
not vouch for the merits of all the various 
appliances which will be shown in the ex- 
hibit. It can only state that it believes 


that all machines and appliances shown are 
good, and worthy of careful consideration. 
Practically all of the devices shown have 
been recommended to the committee by 
librarians who know them and have found 
them to be good, and without exception 
all of the devices are so well and favor- 
ably known in the business world or the 
library world that there was no cause to 
question the advisability of including them 
in this exhibition. 

At this writing final plans for the ex- 
hibit are being concluded, but there are 
many important details which cannot be 
finally adjusted until almost the last day 
preceding the conference. It is therefore 
impossible for the committee’s report to 
give a full statement concerning the de- 
vices which will be shown in the exhibit. 
A catalog will be printed and given to 
every member registering at the con- 
ference on the opening day. This catalog 
will give full information with short de- 
scriptive notes concerning the various de- 
vices shown. A brief summary of the data 
which will make up this catalog is given 
below. 

The number of manufacturers who will 
be represented in the exhibit either by 
their own representatives or by young men 
employed by the committee is about 60. 
About 30 different kinds of devices will 
be shown. The following roughly classi- 
fied list gives all the information which 
can be given at this date concerning the 
different devices represented: 

Adding and calculating machines will be 
represented by the Dalton Adding Machine 
Company and by the Comptometer Com- 
pany. The Dalton adding machine ranks 
among the best listing machines, and the 
comptometer is one of the best known 
of the non-listing machines. Closely al- 
lied with the adding machine is the bill- 
ing machine, which will be represented 
in this exhibit by the Elliott-Fisher Com- 
pany, one of the best known manufacturers 
of billing machines. They will demonstrate 
two of their models, a billing and order 
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entry machine and a book typewriter. Ma- 
chines of this nature are capable of effect- 
ing a great saving of time and labor in 
the bookkeeping and order departments 
and in any department where there is 
much statistical work to be done. There 
are a number of low-priced adding ma- 
chines on the market and an attempt was 
made to get one or two of them for the 
exhibition, but it was not possible to do so. 

The addressing machine will be repre- 
sented by the Addressograph Company, 
which will show several of their machines 
of moderate prices, excluding the most 
expensive and highly specialized machines 
adapted to business use but not, in gen- 
eral, to library use. This statement ap- 
plies also to many other firms who manu- 
facture machines at many different prices. 
All firms entering the exhibit understand 
that it has been arranged primarily for the 
benefit of the librarians. They will, there- 
fore, show only such machines as are best 
adapted to library use and they will make 
their demonstrations such as to show espe- 
cially the capabilities of their machines in 
library work. Librarians who cannot af- 
ford the most expensive addressograph 
equipment, will be interested in seeing the 
possibilities in the use of the lower priced 
equipment which will be shown. 

It has not been possible to go very far 
into the field of binding and book repair 
materials and equipment. The Monarch 
Glue Company, however, will be repre- 
sented with display of their bookbinders’ 
flexible glue and also of their library paste. 
This glue is very highly recommended by 
the librarian of one of our largest public 
libraries where it has been used for a 
good many years with very successful re- 
sults. 

For many years past the use of the dic- 
tation machine has become more and more 
general in business, and the President’s 
Commission on Economy and Efficiency 
appointed by President Taft, recommended 
very strongly the general use of the dic- 
tation machine in all government depart- 
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ments having much correspondence. It 
would seem as though the use of the dic- 
tation machine had not been sufficiently 
investigated by librarians in genera). 
Opinions of course differ as to the merits 
of this method of giving dictation, but it 
seems as though the use of the machine 
should at least receive a careful trial by 
all librarians having any considerable 
amount of correspondence. The dicta- 
phone, manufactured by the Columbia 
Graphophone Company, and the Edison 
Dictating Machine, manufactured by 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., will be demon- 
strated by representatives of those com- 
panies, 

The Howard Dustless Duster Company 
will display various kinds of dusters for 
use on furniture, floors, or walls and 
ceilings. The distinctive feature of these 
dusters is that they are treated by a chem- 
ical preparation designed to cause the 
duster to hold all dust until washed out 
with hot water and soap. The dust can- 
not be shaken or beaten out. So far as 
the committee’s knowledge goes, the dust- 
er seems to bear out the statement of the 
manufacturer, that it is sanitary and eco- 
nomical. The Vacuna Sales Company will 
show their cleaners of various types and 
the Santo vacuum cleaner, manufactured 
by the Keller Manufacturing Company, 
will also be demonstrated. One of the 
Santo machines sells for $35.00 and will, 
therefore, be interesting to the librarians 
of small libraries where only a moderate 
priced cleaner could be obtained. Brushes 
especially designed for cleaning floors will 
be shown by the Milwaukee Dustless Brush 
Company. The Kelley Electric Machine 
Company will show their electric floor 
cleaner with various attachments for 
cleaning floors and surfaces of different 
materials. 

The display of manifolding and dupli- 
cating machines will include two of the 
best known duplicators for use in making 
a limited number of copies and two of the 
best known of the more expensive ma- 
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chines for doing larger work. The Beck 
Duplicator and the schapirograph will be 
demonstrated, and the mimeograph and 
the multigraph. The Beck duplicator and 
the schapirograph are so closely similar 
that only a careful examination and com- 
parison of the two can enable one to 
determine which seems best adapted fo) 
his uses. The demonstration of the lat- 
est models and most improved appliances 
of the mimeograph and the multigraph 
should be worth seeing even by those who 
are already familiar with both of these 
machines, 

A very important feature of the exhibi- 
tion will be the demonstration of the 
rectigraph and the photostat. Until very 
recently it had been hoped that the camera- 
graph also would be represented, but the 
Cameragraph Company has found it im- 
possible to have a representative in Wash- 
ington at this time. The committee be- 
lieves that this is the first time an op- 
portunity has been given to see both the 
rectigraph and the photostat demonstrated 
at an exhibition of this kind, and it is a 
matter of regret that the three leading 
machines of this type cannot be seen 
together. 

Practically all of the best known type- 
writers will be shown by representatives 
of the companies, who will not conduct 
any competitive speed tests with profes- 
sional operators, such as form a feature of 
the ordinary commercial business show, 
but will confine their demonstration to 
showing their latest models and appliances 
and to demonstrating their machines as 
especially adapted to library purposes. 

Furniture and general library equipment 
will be shown by the Art Metal Construc- 
tion Company, Gaylord Brothers, the 
Globe-Wernicke Company and the Library 
Bureau. Stacks and shelving will be shown 
by the Art Metal Construction Company, 
Library Bureau, and Snead and Company. 
In the exhibits of Gaylord, Library Bureau 
and Globe-Wernicke, there will be many 


small appliances useful in every library 
regardless of size and income. 

The visible index has been widely ad- 
vertised in recent years by the Index Vis- 
ible Company and by the Rand Company. 
The indexing systems of both of thes: 
companies will be demonstrated in the 
exhibit. The committee will not under- 
take to say what the future possibilities 
of these indexes in library service may be, 
but it would seem as though the devices 
were of sufficient interest and offered suf- 
ficiently good possibilities for adaptation 
to library service at some time in the 
near future, if not at present, to justify 
their inclusion in the exhibit and to make 
it worth while for librarians to give them 
careful consideration. 

We cannot give here a complete list of 
the many small devices which will be 
shown. The list will include clips and 
paper fastening devices, automatic count- 
ers, index guides, letters, signs and bul- 
letin boards, magazine binders, moisteners 
for moistening envelopes, stamps and 
labels, a pasting machine, numbering and 
dating machines, pencil sharpeners, rub- 
ber type and stamps. 

Inasmuch as the financial side of the ex- 
hibit cannot be finally closed until after 
the end of the conference week, it is not 
possible at this time to give a complete 
statement of the revenue and the expenses 
of the exhibit. A full statement will be 
filed by the secretary with the committee 
as soon as affairs are entirely settled. Be- 
low is given a statement of the expected 
revenue and a summary of the probable 
expenses as closely as it is possible to 
give the figures at this time. The revenue 
will be slightly in excess of five hundred 
dollars. The expenses will be approximate- 
ly as follows: 


TDS CR $ 15.00 
Typewriting and multigraphing.... 75.00 
POM 6 on tk kd eee aelsnescesescn 25.00 
Attendants to demonstrate small 
GOD Sins J eR bWoe ee ca pediatec 20.00 


Guard for duty on exhibition floor.. 10.00 














30.00 
170.00 


I a cn nh ane bb cae. cedencede 

Carpenters’ service ............... 
(This includes making the floor 
ready for the exhibition, erection 
of railings to separate booths, and 
restoring the floor to its normal 
appearance at the close of the ex- 
hibit.) 

Printing of catalog................ 

Invitations to Washington business 
men and government officials.... 


140.00 
15.00 


$500.00 
The exhibition will be open on the 


following schedule of hours: 





CE os Sadat abs oecekeeo a 2 to 10 p.m. 
ID chs wes dace Wid 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Wednesday .......... -.10 a.m, to 6 p.m. 
Thursday ..............10 a.m, to 10 p.m. 
| -...--10 a.m. to 6 p.m, 


Every morning and all Thursday the ex- 
hibit will probably be open for librarians 
only. 

The exhibit will not be found to have 
reached the stage of perfection which the 
committee desired. There are a num- 
ber of important labor-savers which should 
have been included but it was impossible 
to get them. It is believed, however, that 
the exhibit contains enough to make it 
profitable for the librarians attending the 
conference to give it their careful atten-” 
tion. Not much, if anything, could be 
gained from hasty inspection of the as- 
sembled devices. The committee hope, 
however, that a careful inspection of the 
various devices may prove to be of some 
assistance in helping to lower the cost 
of library administration. 

It is right to say that the only member 
of this committee who has done any work 
in connection with the exhibit, except to 
give advice and information, is Mr. George 
F. Bowerman of Washington. The com- 
mittee desires to express its gratitude to 
Mr. C. Seymour Thompson, assistant li- 
brarian of the public library of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, who has had charge of 
the practical work of assembling the ex- 
hibits and conducting the necessary busi- 
ness. ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, 

Chairman. 
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Supplementary 


To this report should be added some 
account of the exhibition considered as 
part of the Washington conference, writ- 
ten after its close. We believe that the 
success of the exhibit amply justified the 
wisdom of our attempt to hold it. It 
proved to be in many respects the central 
point of the conference, an easier and 
more certain place to meet friends than 
either Continental Hall, where the general 
sessions were held, or the New Willard 
Hotel, which was nominally the head- 
quarters. 

For various reasons it was impossible 
to count the attendance. On one day the 
usual weekly count was taken of the num- 
ber of visitors to the building, and this 
showed an attendance of about 400 more 
than the average of several weeks pre- 
ceding. Hence it may be fairly estimated 
that in the five days of the exhibit there 
were probably between 1,500 and 2,000 
visitors. There is no way of knowing 
how many of these were from government 
departments or Washington business 
places. It seems probable that a very 
high percentage of the librarians who at- 
tended the conference visited the exhibit 
at least once. Some are known to have 
come two or more times. 

It is cause for gratification that the ex- 
hibitors, in general, felt very well satis- 
fied with the attendance and the interest 
shown. Several were extremely pleased. 
Some few were disappointed that the local 
attendance was not larger, though it was 
recognized that we had done all we could 
to secure a good local attendance, in order 
to make the exhibit as profitable as pos- 
sible to the firms who went to the trouble 
and expense of exhibiting. It is undoubt- 
edly true that although the attendance 
was smaller than is usual at ordinary 
business shows, there was a far lower per- 
centage than usual of visitors who come 
merely from idle interest or curiosity. We 
had endeavored to eliminate so far as pos- 
sible the curiosity or souvenir hunters. 
The result made the exhibit more enjoy- 
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able for the visitors, and equally profit- 
able, if not more so, for the exhibitors. 

It will be noticed in the following finan- 
cial statement that the expenditures in 
connection with the exhibit were exactly 
equal to the receipts. This is accounted 
for by the fact that for the services of 
the library building’s force and of the 
young men who demonstrated the miscel- 
laneous appliances a definite amount was 
agreed upon as a minimum, with the un- 
derstanding that more would be paid if 
the revenue permitted. After meeting all 
other expenses there was a surplus suffi- 
cient to enable us to pay more than the 
promised minimum, but not all that we 
had desired to pay. 

Several firms which were listed among 
the exhibitors do not appear in the finan- 
cial statement, for various reasons. The 
exhibit of the Kalamazoo Loose-Leaf 
Binder Company was made in connection 
with that of the Dalton Adding Machine 
Company. Similarly, the Santo Vacuum 
Cleaner, made by the Keller Manufactur- 
ing Company, was exhibited with the 
Kelley Electric Machine Company’s ex- 
hibit; and the Milwaukee Sanitary Meth- 
ods Company’s exhibit was with that of 
the Vacuna Sales Company. Through 
professional courtesy no charge was made 
Mr. Hirshberg of the Cleveland public li- 
brary for exhibiting his fine-computer. No 
charge was made the St. Louis Multiplex 
Display Fixture Company because of the 
coéperative way in which their exhibition 
frames were used. The United States 
Gum Tape Company preferred to present 
the District of Columbia public library 
with a pasting machine in lieu of paying 
the exhibition charges. In view of the 
important contributions made to the ex- 
hibit by the public library, in the assist- 
ant librarian’s time, in electric light and 
power, and other ways, it was thought 
proper to accept the machine in accord- 
ance with the preference of the manu- 
facturers and to turn it over to the li- 
brary. In the same way a small dating 
stamp was received from the Roberts 
Numbering Machine Company, who sent a 


stamp early in the week of the exhibit. 
The Goodline Manufacturing Company 
was charged $3.00, but has recently passed 
into the hands of a receiver and payment 
has not been made. Whatever amount, 
if any, is received from the company in 
payment of the charges due, will be di- 
vided among the young men who helped 
in the demonstration. 


Receipts 


Addressograph Company see’ S28 
American Multigraph Sales Com- 

WEN: 6s sande ened bead cbaicka® oo 21.84 
Art Metal Constrestion Company. 26.00 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Com- 


DRE pinnae s semeves pink oweda 3.64 
Bates Manufacturing Company.... 3.25 
Beck Duplicator Company......... 9.36 
Bradley Milton Company ......... 3.00 
Business Men’s Paper Press Com- 

ONT cccceceansdseesstoamensicnbiien 1.50 
Chivers Bookbinding Company. . 2.00 
Clinch Clip Company ............ 1.00 


Clipless Paper Fastener Company. 2.00 
Columbia Graphophone Company. _ 7.80 


Commercial Camera Company.... 30.00 
Commercial Sales & Manufactur- 

fim 4 OOUROID 6.55 Jiccktcnacueees 1.00 
Commercial Utilities Company.... 7.00 
Dalton Adding Machine Company. 12.00 
Davol Rubber Company ......... 1.00 
Democrat Printing Company...... 6.50 
Dick Company, A, B........ceeees 10.38 
Edison, Thos. A., Inc............ ee 
Elliott-Fisher Company .......... 9.88 
Ensign Manufacturing Company.. 3.00 
Favor, Ruhl & Company......... a 


Feldmann System Manufacturing 
Company . 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 


Company . ...... veenebee a eka 14.79 
Forbes Stamp Company ........ ey 
Fulton Rubber Type Company..... 3.12 
Gaylord Brothers ....... Dar eaaiave cata 22.25 
Globe-Wernicke Company ........ 28.60 
Hammond Typewriter Company... 15.60 
Heidelberg Press ......... seao0 aba 2.00 
Howard Dustless Duster Company. 13.00 
Ideal Moistener Company ..... Wee: 


Index Utility Company ........... 2.25 
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Index Visible Company .......... 18.20 
Johnston, Wm. G. & Company.... 12.48 
Kelley Electric Machine Company 9.36 


Library Bureau .................. 28.60 
Matthews, Jas. H. & Company.... 1.05 
Monarch Glue Company .......... 5.20 
Newman Manufacturing Company. 2.00 
Peerless Moistener Company ..... 1.14 
Rand Company ............+++. -- 10.90 
Rectigraph Company ............. 30.00 
Remington Typewriter Company... 9.88 
Royal Typewriter Company ...... 13.00 
Schapirograph Company ......... 6.24 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand 
Cs Chews celebs sacsenccvas . 3.00 
Smith, C. C. ...... EO Ree 3.00 


Smith, L. C. & Bros. Typewriter 
SET gcd ccccvccsccccccecs 9680 
Snead & Company Iron Works... 24.70 





Stewart, S. A. Company.......... 5.00 
Tablet & Ticket Company......... 6.24 
Underwood Typewriter Company.. 20.28 
Vacuna Sales Company .......... 13.00 
Veeder Manufacturing Company.. 3.00 
Victor Animatograph Company.... 10.00 

Total receipts ............... $536.45 


Expenditures 


Lumber for erection of railings to 


separate booths ................ $ 25.69 
Chas. F. Frick, for preparation of 
rooms for exhibit .............. 147.65 


Chas. F. Frick, care of time stamp 
and stereopticon and other serv- 


a tdkaeahe ou< ae bor Sy ee 22.20 
Chas. F. Frick, supplying extra 

oceans cad waked eseas 14.00 
Postage ...... Chg da ebiseecwe nae sas 21.00 
eee ee eee ee 2.00 
A re 69.15 
ES as os ain 5 oh ide aad 46-60 8:0 18.00 
Cards (2,500) for invitations...... 3.00 


Signs for Miscellaneous Appliances 
EE didtie da adiebb Asig.é babe Reh ee .95 
Rental of five dozen tables for ex- 


hibitors . ......... esi iia Sho kick » 15.00 
Attendants to demonstrate miscel- 
laneous appliances ............. 27.00 


Printing 1,500 copies of catalog... 161.00 


Petty Expense Account, as Under— 
Registered letter to Rand Com 





Es: chnwin valves. 5 Aad sawes 10 
Telegrams (2) to Snead & Com- 
ED «cin wrgukpthiveio 6 thigh Ghniaed nen .60 
Telegrams, Business Men’s Paper 
Press Company .............. .50 
Telegram, Commercial Utilities 
BEES. COGRDORT 2 ccc ccccccccccce .50 
Night Letter, Democrat Print- 
EE re .60 
Parcel postage on return of 
goods to libraries ............ 1.94 
Expressage on return of goods 
PND «on. «nas aden ad xmane 1.07 
Car fares in course of four 
months’ work ...........6... 4.50 
Total expenditures ........ $536.45 


President ANDERSON: Just at this 
point I want to express, on behalf of the 
Executive Board and the members of the 
Association at large, our heartfelt appre- 
ciation of what has been done by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Library Association and 
its officers to make our visit here pleas- 
ant. To the president of the local asso- 
ciation who is to speak to us in a moment, 
to the members of the local committee of 
arrangements, and especially to Mr. Bow- 
erman who has been indefatigable in his 
labors in our behalf and for our comfort, 
our grateful thanks are due. 

The President then introduced Mr. H. 
H. B. MEYER, chief of the division of 
bibliography in the Library of Congress, 
and president of the District of Columbia 
Library Association, who gave a very in- 
forming and interesting address, illus- 
trated with the stereopticon, on the libra- 
ries of Washington. 


THE LIBRARIES OF WASHINGTON 


The city of Washington is rich in li- 
brary resources. The Library of Congress 
would lend distinction to any place, but 
@ recent census undertaken to gather in- 
formation for the “Handbook of libraries 
in the District of Columbia,” issued by 
the Library of Congress in codperation 
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with the District of Columbia Library As- 
sociation, showed 137 libraries with a total 
of 5,674,000 volumes and pamphlets. Of 
these about two-fifths, or 2,250,000, are in 
the Library of Congress; a little over two- 
fifths, 2,352,000, are in other libraries sup- 
ported directly by the government; while 
a little less than one-fifth, or 1,072,000, are 
in libraries not supported by the govern- 
ment. In this last group the most im- 
portant are the college and university li- 
braries, and among these the Riggs Me- 
morial library of Georgetown University, 
Rev. Henry J. Shandelle, S. J., librarian, 
easily takes first rank. The library dates 
from the founding of the university in 
1789, and is the oldest in the city. It was 
named in honor of the father and brother 
of Elisha Francis Riggs, Esq., who in 1891, 
equipped the library with galleries, al- 
coves and the main reading room in the 
south pavilion of the Healy building. In 
1911 Mr. Riggs furnished an annex calcu- 
lated to hold 70,000 volumes. The library 
contains 106,341 volumes and 62,649 
pamphlets, rich in patristics, Greek and 
Latin classics, American Indian lan- 
guages, religious writings, including al- 
coves of liturgical, ascetical and hagio- 
graphical works. There are some hun- 
dred volumes printed between 1472 and 
1520, and a fine working collection on the 
fine arts. 

There are a number of smaller separate 
collections belonging to the university. 
The Hirst library, which arose from the 
bringing together of the libraries of sev- 
eral students’ societies, is supported by a 
small annual fee from the students and 
in it the students enjoy special privileges. 
The Observatory library of about 3,500 
volumes and pamphlets is a part of the 
equipment of the Astronomical Observa- 
tory founded in 1846. The Law School 
library and Medical College library are 
attached to these schools respectively in 
the heart of the city. Especially worthy 
of note is the Morgan Maryland Colonial 
History library of about 3,750 volumes and 
pamphlets, consisting mainly of books 


pertaining to the history of Maryland and 
the District of Columbia. Its importance 
is enhanced by the large, perfectly con- 
structed archive or muniment vault which 
contains old papers, documents, and forms 
a depository to which Maryland and Dis- 
trict families are invited to contribute 
their ancestral and other valuable papers. 
With it is connected a museum of his- 
torical relics synchronous with the books 
and documents. 

The library of George Washington Uni- 
versity goes back to 1821 and now con- 
tains about 45,740 volumes. It includes 
the important collection on Germanic 
philology brought together by Prof. Rich- 
ard Heinzel of the University of Vienna, 
and the classic library of Prof. Curt 
Wachsmuth of the University of Leipzig. 
Apart from the main library are the Law 
library, Medical library and the library of 
the National College of Pharmacy, which 
are located with their respective schools 
in various parts of the city. 

The library of the Catholic University, 
located at Brookland, one of the northern 
districts of the city, contains about 100,- 
000 volumes and pamphlets. It is the cen- 
ter of a group of Catholic college libraries 
ranging in size from 3,000 to 15,000 vol- 
umes. Especially notable is the library 
of the Franciscan Monastery, located in a 
building which affords an interesting speci- 
men of monastic architecture. The library 
contains about 10,000 volumes and special- 
izes in everything relating to St. Francis 
and the Franciscan Order. 

At the Howard University for colored 
students there is a compact library of 
about 50,000 volumes, general in character, 
housed in a building for which Mr. Carne- 
gie gave $50,000 in 1910. 

The government maintains two military 
schools in the District, both located at 
the extreme south end of the city. The 
Army War College for the training of offi- 
cers in military science had a library of 
34,400 volumes, which has recently been 
raised to the first rank by the addition 
of the important War Department library 
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of 60,000 volumes and 40,000 pamphlets, 
rich in books relating to the wars in which 
the United States has been engaged. The 
Engineer School for the instruction of the 
engineer officers of the United States army 
has a library of 50,000 volumes and 8,000 
pamphlets, largely made up of civil, elec- 
trical and mechanical engineering litera- 
ture. 

The public library, located in the Carne- 
gie building in Mt. Vernon Square in the 
heart of the city, was established by an 
act of Congress in 1896. It had been pre- 
ceded by the Washington City Free library 
in which Gen. Greely was very much in- 
terested. The establishment of the public 
library was largely due to the efforts of 
Mr, Theodore W. Noyes, editor of the 
Washington Star. The library has grown 
from the original 12,000 volumes received 
from the Washington City Free library to 
168,000 volumes and pamphlets. This de- 
velopment has taken place mostly since 
1904, when the present librarian, Mr. 
George F. Bowerman, was appointed. Mr. 
Bowerman’s services were recognized last 
year by a doctor’s degree given him by 
George Washington University. It is gen- 
erally acknowledged that he has made the 
best use of the limited resources at his 
command. Not having it in his power to 
establish regularly equipped branch li- 
braries, he has gradually put into active 
operation 150 distributing stations in all 
parts of the city. 

The government libraries are, as a rule, 
of a highly specialized character and some 
of them rank as the most complete of 
their kind. The library of the Surgeon- 
General’s office is the second largest li- 
brary in the city, containing 503,327 vol- 
umes and pamphlets, and is a monument 
to the industry, scientific knowledge and 
bibliographical attainments of Dr. John 
Shaw Billings, who became surgeon-gen- 
eral in 1865, and through whose efforts 
the library was raised to the very first 
rank. It is believed to be the largest 
medical library in the world, surpassing 
the library of the Faculty of Medicine of 


Paris, which has generally been consid- 
ered the largest. Even in the special field 
of French medical dissertations it has the 
most complete collection in existence. It 
has about 250 medical incunabula, of 
which Mr. Felix Neumann is making a * 
checklist. The library is further famous 
as being the basis of the Index Catalogue 
so well known to all students of medicine. 

The library of the Geological Survey is 
hardly less notable. It contains 190,000 
volumes and pamphlets and 25,000 manu- 
scripts. Its catalog would practically 
constitute a bibliography of geological 
science. 

The library of the Department of Agri- 
culture contains about 131,000 volumes 
and pamphlets. It is a good example of 
centralized administration. The bureau 
and office libraries, of which there are 
about twelve, are really branches of the 
main library. They have their own li- 
brarians, who devote themselves to the 
specialty of the office and frequently un- 
dertake important bibliographical work. 
For example, the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
whose librarian is Miss Eunice R. Oberly, 
maintains a union catalog of botanical 
and horticultural literature in the libra- ! P 
ries in the District. 

Of similar interest are the libraries of 
the Weather Bureau and the Bureau of 
Fisheries, each believed to be the best of 
its kind in the world. The Weather Bu- 
reau library contains 32,000 volumes, 
mainly devoted to meteorology and cli- 
matology. The library of the Bureau of 
Fisheries numbers 28,695 volumes, espe- 
cially rich in the literature of fish culture 
for food, 

Other department libraries worthy of 
mention are the State Department, Bu- 
reau of Rolls and Library, one of the old- 
est maintained by the government. It 
has about 70,000 volumes on international 
law, diplomacy and description and travel 
in foreign countries, while its manuscripts 
are among the most valuable in the gov- 
ernment archives. The Navy Department 
library contains about 50,000 volumes de- 
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voted almost entirely to naval science, es- 
pecially naval construction. The library 
of the Department of Justice is a law li- 
brary of about 45,000 volumes, rich in 
federal and state reports, with a consid- 
erable collection of British and foreign 
law. The Treasury Department library 
consists of about 11,000 volumes on 
finance. 

The scientific libraries maintained by 
the government are in two groups—those 
under the jurisdiction of the Smithsonian 
Institution and a number of bureau libra- 
ries under independent control, each in its 
own department. The Smithsonian Insti- 
tution is an organization whereby a num- 
ber of the highest officials of the govern- 
ment are made responsible for the admin- 
istration of a large trust for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge. The trust is 
the result of a bequest by James Smith- 
son, an English gentleman, who died in 
1829. He left his property “to the United 
States of America to found at Washington 
under the name of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution an establishment for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men.” 
The Smithsonian Institution was formally 
established by an act of Congress in 1846 
and has been one of the most widely 
known scientific institutions in the world. 
In exchange for its publications it receives 
the proceedings, transactions and mem- 
oirs of other learned bodies. These are 
regularly transferred to the Library of 
Congress and constitute the Smithsonian 
deposit in that library. Under its juris- 
diction is the National Museum, with a 
library of 43,700 volumes and 72,000 
pamphlets. These are shelved in the main 
library on the ground floor of the New 
National Museum building and in thirty- 
one branches in charge of the curators of 
the several departments of the museum. 
The next most important library under 
the jurisdiction of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution is the library of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, consisting of 19,000 
volumes, 12,700 pamphlets, 1,700 manu- 
scripts, constituting the finest collection 


of books in the world relating to Ameri- 
can Indians. The Smithsonian Institution 
also controls the small libraries at the 
Astrophysical Laboratory and at the Na- 
tional Zoological Park. For its own use 
it maintains in the office of the secretary 
what is known as the “office collection,” 
which is especially rich in books dealing 
with the administration of museums and 
galleries and the classification of their 
contents. It has besides a fine collection 
on aeronautics and the Watts de Peyster 
collection on Napoleon. 

In the other group of scientific libraries 
mention should be made of the library of 
the Naval Observatory containing 27,000 
volumes and 3,500 pamphlets on mathe- 
matics, astronomy and kindred subjects. 
Its collection of serials is especially fine. 
The library of the Bureau of Standards 
contains about 12,000 volumes in physics, 
mathematics, chemistry and technology. 
The library of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey now numbers about 25,000 volumes. 
At one time it was almost twice as large, 
but by judicious weeding out of irrelevant 
and useless material it has been made a 
vastly better working tool. The library of 
the Bureau of Education numbers 145,000 
volumes. It received its greatest devel- 
opment under Dr. W. T. Harris, who was 
Commissioner of Education from 1889 to 
1906. During the early part of Dr. Har- 
ris’ administration the library facilities 
of the city were not so good as they be- 
came later, and he was practically obliged 
to create a library of a more general char- 
acter. Under Dr. Brown, who succeeded 
Dr. Harris as commissioner, the new con- 
ditions were recognized and some 60,000 
volumes of a general character were sent 
to the Library of Congress. The Patent 
Office library is in two parts—a law li- 
brary of about 4,000 volumes, and a scien- 
tific library of 9,648 volumes. The for- 
mer is devoted to patent law, while the 
latter, besides works in the physical 
sciences, includes a very complete collec- 
tion of the patent reports of all foreign 
countries. The library of the Census Bu- 
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reau, established as recently as 1899, al- 
ready numbers 58,000 volumes and pam- 
phiets, rich in statistical publications of 
our own states and of foreign governments. 
The library includes a notable collection 
on the science of statistics. The Public 
Documents library is also of recent date. 
It was established in 1895, when the first 
superintendent of documents was ap- 
pointed. From a few wagon loads of rub- 
bish turned over to him at that time, it 
has now grown to 147,255 volumes and 
pamphlets, and 16,289 maps. It is the most 
complete collection of United States pub- 
lic documents in existence and is the 
basis of the important Document Cata- 
logues published at intervals by the super- 
intendent. 

Among the small bureau libraries which 
should not be overlooked is the library of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, at present 
located in the Commerce building. It con- 
tains about 28,000 volumes and pamphlets, 
both official and non-official, dealing with 
all phases of the labor question. Its col- 
lection of trade union publications and the 
reports of factory and mine inspectors is 
particularly important. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission library contains 
about 26,000 volumes and pamphlets, rich 
in railroad literature and interstate com- 
merce documents. The Bureau of Mines, 
founded in 1911, already has a library of 
10,000 volumes, of which 4,000 are kept at 
the bureau, while 6,000 are distributed 
among the field stations. 

The Bureau of Railway Economics is not 
a government bureau, but is maintained 
by the railroads of the country. It has a 
fine library of 25,000 books, pamphlets, 
etc., dealing with railways from all points 
of view, and about 10,000 volumes and 
pamphlets in addition devoted to finance, 
labor and other matters collateral to rail- 
way economics. The bureau has pub- 
lished, under the editorship of its libra- 
rian, Mr. Richard H. Johnston, a union 
catalog entitled “Railway economics, a 
collective catalogue of books in fourteen 
American libraries.” The collection is 


open to all who desire to use it without 
restriction. 

The Columbus Memorial library of 28,- 
300 volumes devoted to the Latin-American 
countries is part of the equipment of the 
Pan-American Union, which was estab- 
lished in 1890 under the title International 
Bureau of American Republics. In 1910 
the present building, for which Mr. Car- 
negie gave $750,000, was dedicated, and 
in the same year the name of the bureau 
was changed to its present designation, 
Pan-American Union. 

Washington is also notable as possess- 
ing the largest library on freemasonry 
in the world. This is the library of the 
Supreme Council 33rd degree and num- 
bers about 100,000 volumes and pam- 
phlets. It will shortly be moved to the 
new building now in course of erection at 
16th and S streets, the Scottish Rite 
Temple. 

The literature relating to the deaf and 
dumb is well represented at the capital. 
At the Columbian Institution for the Deaf 
is the Baker collection, rich in the older 
publications, while in the Volta Bureau, 
Washington possesses an institution al- 
most unique. It was founded in 1888 by 
Alexander Graham Bell, the inventor of 
the telephone, and was the outgrowth of 
his extensive researches to determine the 
causes of deafness. The library takes its 
name from the fact that the Volta Prize, 
created by Napoleon I, was conferred upon 
Dr. Bell for the invention of the telephone. 
This prize carried a gift of 50,000 francs, 
which Dr. Bell devoted to laboratory re- 
searches that resulted in the development 
of the phonograph-graphophone. From 
the amount received for this invention he 
set aside the sum of $100,000 for the in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge relat- 
ing to the deaf. That sum formed the 
original endowment and has been largely 
added to since. In 1909 he presented the 
library, the Volta Bureau, and other prop- 
erty to the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
and it is now owned and controlled by that 
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association. The library includes the most 
complete collection of periodicals and so- 
ciety publications, both American and 
foreign, and reports of schools in exist- 
ence. Of special interest to those engaged 
in research work are a card catalog of 
more than 50,000 deaf children admitted 
into special schools in the United States 
during the nineteenth century; manu- 
scripts containing authentic information 
concerning 4,471 marriages of persons deaf 
from childhood and the special schedules 
of the deaf used by the Census office in 
1900 containing detailed information about 
89,271 persons returned as deaf or deaf 
and dumb in the twelfth census of the 
United States. 

Collections of books for the blind are to 
be found at the National Library for the 
Blind, Miss Etta J. Giffin, director. A 
Vaughan press has recently been installed 
and the printing of books for the blind is 
now a part of the regular work of the 
library. All of the operations are con- 
ducted by blind persons engaged at regu- 
lar salaries. There is a reading room for 
the blind at the Library of Congress in 
charge of Mrs. Gertrude T. Rider, and at 
the Soldiers’ Home library there are daily 
readings for the blind. 

The Miller library at Forest Glen, Md., 
while not strictly within the District of 
Columbia, should be mentioned in connec- 
tion with Washington libraries. It was 
the private library of J. De Witt Miller, 
the original of Leon Vincent’s essay, “The 
bibliotaph.” Mr. Miller’s books were liter- 
ally buried in various places until finally 
in 1901 his friends, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Irving Cassidy, built a library for him at 
the National Park Seminary at Forest 
Glen, Md. There are about 22,000 volumes 
in the library, including many association 
books and autographed copies. Mr. Miller 
was a devoted Johnsonian, and collected 
everything relating to Johnson and his 
biographer. Since Mr. Miller’s death in 
1912 the library has been used by the stu- 
dents of the seminary, who are given a 
course of twenty hours per week in the 


use of the library and in library methods. 

The Library of Congress has been de- 
scribed so well and so often that a de- 
tailed account of it is not called for here. 
It will not be amiss, however, to refer to 
a few important recent developments of 
its special collections. The music division, 
under the direction of Mr. O. G, T. Son- 
neck, takes rank with the finest musical 
libraries in the world—with the collec- 
tion in the British Museum, the collec- 
tion in the Royal Conservatory of Music in 
Brussels, and the collections at Berlin and 
St. Petersburg. The map division, under 
Mr. P. Lee Phillips, a fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society, also ranks among 
the most complete in the world. It con- 
tains 390,489 sheet maps, 5,193 atlases and 
404 manuscripts. The division of manu- 
scripts, with the papers of most of the 
presidents and of a great many public 
men, is of primary interest to all students 
investigating the source material for the 
history of our country. At the present 
time the prints division, which already 
contains 260,000 pieces, is being developed 
by Dr. Rice, professor emeritus of Wil- 
liams College. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


The second general session was called 
to order by President Anderson Tuesday 
evening, May 26, at the Continental Me- 
morial Hall. 

The following reports of officers and 
committees were submitted, nearly all of 
them being in print and read only by title. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 


The secretary has the honor to submit 
herewith his fourth annual report on the 
work at the executive office and the fifth 
report since the establishment of head- 
quarters in Chicago. It is our pleasant 
duty once more to record sincere appre- 
ciation of the excellent quarters so gener- 
ously and gratuitously furnished to the 
Association by the directors of the Chi- 
cago public library, which we have occu- 
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pied since the autumn of 1909. As here- 
tofore, free light, free heat, and free jani- 
tor service have been supplied in addi- 
tion to the use of a large and commodious 
room containing 2,000 square feet of 
space. During the past summer the walls 
and ceiling were cleaned and redecorated 
by the Chicago public library. 

Work at the Executive Office—The work 
at headquarters has been conducted along 
similar lines as in previous years. Ac- 
tivities may be roughly grouped as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Editing and publishing the official 
Bulletin, issued bi-monthly, through which 
the membership is kept informed of the 
plans and work of the Association and 
its committees. One number is entirely 
devoted to the Proceedings of the annual 
meeting, and another to the Handbook, 
containing lists of officers, committees, 
members, etc. 

(b) Editing and publishing the A. L. 
A. Booklist, a monthly guide to the selec- 
tion and purchase of the best of the cur- 
rent books. This work is conducted by 
an editor (Miss May Massee) and a corps 
of assistants, who devote their entire time 
to this periodical. 

(c) Publishing and sale of all publica- 
tions of the Association. 

(d) Correspondence on all phases of 
library work, the executive office acting, 
so far as it is able, as a clearing house 
of library information. 

(e) Co-operation with the Association 
committees, library commissions, state 
library associations and library clubs and 
other national educational and civic asso- 
ciations. 

(f) Promoting better library architec- 
ture by collecting and loaning plans of 
library buildings. 

(g) Promoting general publicity of the 
aims and activities of the Association and 
library work at large. 


and very properly so. During the year 
about 21,000 letters have been mailed 
from the office, in addition to about 20,000 
pieces of circular matter, and the pub- 
lications which have been sold. 
Membership—When the Handbook was 
printed last September there were 2,563 
members in the Association, of whom 372 
were institutional, 2,087 personal, and the 
balance honorary members, life fellows, or 
life members. Since the first of the year 
the customary vigorcus and steady cam- 
paign for new members has been con- 
ducted. Special efforts have been directed 
to library trustees in the endeavor to con- 
vince them that library membership in the 
national Association for the libraries in 
their care is desirable. This has resulted 
in securing thus far 45 additional insti- 
tutional members. In March a circular 
addressed to library trustees, inviting 
them personally to join the Association, 
was sent to all the principal library boards 
of the country through the medium of the 
librarian. Only about a dozen trustees, 
however, have joined the Association as 
a result of this appeal. Since the first of 
the year 191 new personal members have 
been enrolled, making a total of 236 new 
members, institutional and personal, since 
the printing of the 1913 Handbook. Judg- 
ing from past experience, from 100 to 150 
will probably join between now and the 
close of the Washington conference and 
from 150 to 200 persons will allow their 
membership to lapse. Thus the approxi- 
mate number of members in the 1914 
Handbook will probably be about 2,750. We 
look forward to the day when we shall 
have fully 3,000 members. We hoped to 
attain this result in 1914; now we still 
hope for its achievement in 1915. Mem- 
bers of the Association have been most 
helpful in recommending library friends 
for membership. This we appreciate, for 
additional members mean additional funds 


_ for prosecuting the work of the Associa- 


Section (d), Correspondence, is by far & tion, and we trust the members will con- 


the heaviest single feature of the work 


tinue to assist us in increasing the roll. 
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Publicity—Increased efforts for publicity 
have been made this past year. Mr. W. 
H. Kerr, who is much interested in the 
subject, presented, at request of the pres- 
ident and the secretary, a report to the 
Council at their mid-winter meeting. The 
president later appointed a committee on 
publicity, consisting of Messrs. F. C. 
Hicks, W. H. Kerr and G. F. Bowerman. 
This committee has engaged an experi- 
enced newspaper man who has aided in 
preparing news material and getting it 
on the wires and in the press, and who 
will serve the Association until the close 
of the Washington conference. The ex- 
ecutive Board made an appropriation of 
$100 for publicity work at their January 
meeting. The secretary has sent out sev- 
eral circular letters to libraries asking co- 
operation in securing news and in getting 
it in the hands of the newspapers. The 
Publicity committee, through Dr. George 
F. Bowerman, secured the preparation 
and publication of a series of five syndi- 
cated articles on library work, written by 
the well-known correspondent, Frederic 
J. Haskin. Miss Plummer made a plea 
at the Council meeting in January for a 
campaign of publicity through magazines 
and we hope some magazine articles on 
library work may result. In addition to 
these extra features the secretary has as 
usual sent material at various times to 
a selected list of newspapers and periodi- 


.cals throughout the United States and 


Canada. 

Field Work—The field work of the sec- 
retary during the past year has include 
attendance and addresses at the Ohio Li- 
brary Association conference at Oberlin, 
October 7-10; the North Carolina Library 
Association conference at Washington, N. 
C., November 5-6; the Arkansas Library 
Association meeting at Pine Bluff, Ark., 
April 2-3; lectures on the work of the 
Association to the University of Illinois 
Library School, the Library School of the 
Carnegie Library of Atlanta, the summer 


library schools of the Connecticut Li- 
brary Commission, the Iowa Library Com- 
mission, the University of Wisconsin, and 
to the District of Columbia Library Club; 
and several informal talks in Chicago and 
vicinity. 

The transference of the editorial work 
of the A. L. A. Booklist from Madison to 
the A. L. A. office in Chicago was made in 
the summer of 1913 and by erecting suit- 
able partitions in the large room occupied 
by the Association very comfortable and 
convenient quarters have been provided. 

We need more plans of new types of 
library buildings. Some effort has. been 
made by correspondence and direct per- 
sonal request to secure these. The office 
will appreciate and can use to advantage 
any good plans which librarians, trustees, 
or architects feel disposed to donate. 

The secretary has been making an ef- 
fort to secure a photograph of every ex- 
president of the Association. Eleven have 
been secured thus far, and these have 
been framed and hung on the walls at 
headquarters. Group pictures of eight or 
ten conferences have also been donated 
and these have also been hung. Particu- 
lar mention must be made of the gift from 
Mr. Henry M. Utley of framed groups of 
San Francisco, 1891, Denver, 1895, and 
several other interesting and valuable un- 
framed photographs of early conferences 
and post-conference parties. 

The various committees of the Associa- 
tion, standing and special, have been ac- 
tive in discharging their assigned duties, 
and the secretary has co-operated with 
them in all ways possible, but as each 
committee reports from time to time to 
the proper authorities the relation of this 
committee work does not fall within the 
province of the report of the secretary. 

The duties at the headquarters office, as 
elsewhere stated in this report, include 
the executive work of the Publishing 
Board, which requires approximately one- 
half of the time of the secretary and his 
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staff. The particulars of this feature of 
the work of the office are told in the re- 
port of the Publishing Board. 

Necrology—The Association has lost by 
death twelve members since the confer- 
ence of a year ago. The list includes two 
ex-presidents of the Association; three 
prominent library trustees, one of whom 
was a trustee of the A. L. A. Endowment 
fund; a pioneer in library commission and 
extension activities; and others who had 
done faithful work in their respective fields 
and who will long be missed from our 
professional circle. 

The list follows: 

Eliphalet Wickes Blatchford, trustee of 
the Newberry and the John Crerar libra- 
ries from their foundation, and president 
of the former, and one of Chicago’s 
oldest and most philanthropic citizens, 
died January 25, 1914. Member since 1878 
(No. 162); attended conference of 1893. 

John L, Cadwalader, president of the 
board of trustees of the New York public 
library, and a trustee of the old Astor li- 
brary from 1879, died March 11, 1914. It 
was he who brought about the consolida- 
tion of the latter library with the Lenox 
library and the Tilden Trust, and who in- 
duced the city to build the Fifth Avenue 
building. Member since 1906 (No. 3965); 
attended no conferences, 

William George Eakins, chief librarian 
of the Law Society of Upper Canada, Tor- 
onto, died December 21, 1913. Mem» 
since 1893 (No. 1082); attended confer- 
ences of 1893, 1903, 1912, and Interna- 
tional, London, 1897. 

Frank Avery Hutchins, first secretary 
of the Wisconsin free library commission, 
for years the inspirer of librarians and 
the pillar of library strength in Wiscon- 
sin, a pioneer in library extension, died 
January 26, 1914. Member since 1893 (No. 
1173); attended conferences of 1893, 1896, 
1898-1902, 1908 (8). See Library Jour- 
nal, 39:204; Public Libraries, 19:109. 


William C. Kimball, president of the 
board of trustees of the Passaic, N. J., 
public library, president of the New Jer- 
sey public library commission, and a 
trustee of the A. L. A. Endowment fund 
since 1908, died January 17, 1914. Mr. 
Kimball was a councillor of the A. L. A., 
1905-10, and a member of several commit- 
tees. Member since 1897 (No. 1629); at- 
tended conferences of 1897, 1902-08, 1912- 
13 (10). See Library Journal 39:110, 205; 
Public Libraries, 19:110. 


Josephus Nelson Larned, for twenty 
years (1877-1897) chief librarian of the 
Buffalo public library; president of the 
A. L. A. 1893-94, presiding at the Lake 
Placid conference; and widely known as 
an historical scholar and writer, died Au- 
gust 15, 19138. Dr. Larned was a charter 
member of the A. L. A., joining in 1876 
(No. 51). He attended 15 conferences, 
those of 1879, 1881-83, 1885-88, 1892, 1894, 
1896-98, 1900, 1903. 

Richard A. Lavell, assistant librarian 
of the Minneapolis public library, a young 
man of exceptional professional promise, 
died November 28, 1913. Member since 
1908 (No. 5228); attended 1908 confer- 
ence. 


Elizabeth Cheever Osborn (Mrs. Lyman 
P.), librarian of the Peabody (Mass.) his- 
torical society, and a familiar and popu- 
lar figure at our conferences and on our 
post-conference trips, died February 11, 
1914. Member since 1900 (No. 2083); at- 
tended conferences of 1900, 1902-3, 1905- 
06, 1908-10, 1913 (9). 

Joseph R. Parrott, president of the 
board of trustees of the Jacksonville, Fla., 
free public library, since its establish- 
ment, died in the summer of 1913. Mem- 
ber since 1911 (No. 5071). He attended 
no conferences. 

Mary Abbie Richardson, assistant in the 
Wesleyan University library, Middletown, 
Conn., died December 8, 1913. Member 
since 1891 (No. 891); attended confer- 
ences of 1892-95, 1897, 1900 (6). 
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Reuben Gold Thwaites, superintendent 
of the Wisconsin historical society, author 
of many scholarly and popular books, 
widely known editor of historical docu- 
ments, prominent in historical as well as 
library circles, president of the A. L. A., 
1899-1900, died October 22, 1913. Member 
since 1889 (No. 756), life member since 
1911; attended conferences of 1889, 1893-94, 
1896, 1898-99, 1900-01, 1903-04, 1906, 1908-10, 
1912-13 (16). 

William Hopkins Tillinghast, for many 
years assistant librarian of Harvard Col- 
lege library, died August 22, 1913. Mem- 
ber since 1892 (No. 948); attended confer- 
ences of 1894, ’96, ’98, 1900, 02, ’09. 

The following persons formerly belonged 
to the Association but were not members 
at the time of their death: 


Mrs. Martha H. G. Banks, member of 
the first class in Library School and em- 
ployed in various eastern libraries, died 
September 23, 1913. Joined 1888 (No. 
713); attended conferences of 1892, 1898, 
1902, 

Samuel A. Binion, author, translator, 
traveler, died January 8, 1914. Joined 
1890 (No. 794) and attended conference 
of that year. 


of Dartmouth College, died August 28, 
1913. Joined 1890 (No. 820); attended 
conferences of 1890, 1898, 1902, 1909. 

Minta I. Dryden, formerly librarian of 
Dayton (O.) public library, died July 29, 
1913. Joined 1895 (No. 1872); attended 
no conferences. 

Lucian Brainerd Gilmore, assistant li- 
brarian of the Detroit public library, died 
June 17, 1913. Joined 1891 (No. 905); at- 
tended conferences of 1891, 1898, 1902, 
1907. 


George W. Peckham, formerly librarian 
of the Milwaukee public library, died 
January 10, 1914. Joined 1896 (No. 1438); 
attended conferences of 1897, 1899, 1902- 
03, 1905-08. 

William Marshall Stevenson, formerly 
librarian of the Allegheny Carnegie li- 
brary, died January 11, 1914. Joined 1893 
(No. 1151); attended conferences of 1893- 
94, 1897-98, 1901, and International, Lon- 
don, 1897. 

Philip R. Uhler, formerly librarian of 
the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, Md., died 
October 21, 1913. Joined 1879 (No. 266); 
attended conferences of 1879, 1881, 1892. 


GEORGE B. UTLEY, 


Marvin Davis Bisbee, formerly librarian Secretary. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Report of the Treasurer, January 1-April 30, 1914 
Receipts 
Balance, Union Trust Company, Chicago, Jan. 1, 1914...... oe te ae $3,392.65 
Headquarters collections ....... 22. .ccccccccccccccccccccecccsccessecececees 4,869.15 
Trustees Endowment Fund, interest............. ccc cece cece cece cece er eeeeees 175.00 
Interest, JamUunry-Apell, WD... oo ccc cc cececccsavccccccesstvctssvemeee scene 22.17 
$8,458.97 
Expenditures 
Checks No. 52-56 (Vouchers No. 807-882, incl.).............ceceeee $3,302.95 
Distributed as follows: 
EE es ov aac aekgdeldend Vise Amer cae ne ekaee $ 247.27 
SN ici 5 bale Soko 6 0 hows 4S 6k ao cin chC Or SeeE 15.50 
Committees ...... cece eee cee eereeeeeeeeeeeees 267.00 
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Headquarters: 
Salaries 
Additional services 


EES ER Se - 


Miscellaneous 
Postage 
Travel 


Balance Union Trust Co., Chicago.......... 
G. B. Utley, Balance, Nat. Bank of the Republic.................. 0c ee ee eee 
Due from Publishing Board on 1913 account............. ccc cee cee eee eee eens 


Total PAIAMGS. . 66k ccc ccccscces 


ey 


ee 


Oe 


| 


James L. Whitney Fund 


Principal and interest, Dec. 31, 1913..... 
Interest, January 1, 1914.................. 
Third installment, February 18, 1914..... 





Respectfully submitted, 


Chicago, May 1, 1914. 


REPORT OF THE FINANCE 
COMMITTEE 


To the American Library Association: 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

In accordance with the provisions of the 
constitution, the Finance committee sub- 
mit the following report: 

They have duly considered the prob- 
able income of the Association for the 
current year and estimate it at $22,910.00; 
and have approved appropriations made 
by the Executive Board to that amount. 
Ths details of the estimated income and 
the appropriations are given in the Jan- 
uary number of the Bulletin. 

On behalf of the committee the chair- 
man has audited the accounts of the Treas- 
urer and of the Secretary as Assistant 
Treasurer. He has found that the re- 
ceipts as stated by the Treasurer agree 
with the transfers of the Assistant Treas- 
urer, with the cash accounts of the lat- 
ter, and with the statements of trans- 
fers in the account of the Trustees, ex- 
cept that one installment of $175.00 was 


ee eee PA 1,700.00 
ee ee 205.15 
ie pe 251.65 
vedas Ade 375.35 
BPR 187.69 
sad oekeeys 53.34 $38,302.95 
Ne gage A Ae A EIS Re OTe $5,156.02 
250.00 
500.00 
sea SA ts Siete li etatn is Sa aiiauibuaicsa 9, bh ie ak th em $5,906.02 
LCE we heeWaGN tke sakss bbw snes oboe $126.76 
Pekin ae eae a erie ty hsic ik se eaetew nee 1.83 
POOEeTTTeeTTererrreee ree rie rere rere 22.62 
$151.21 
Cc. B. RODEN, 
Treasurer. 


received so late that it was carried to the 
account for 1914. The expenditures as 
stated are accounted for by properly ap- 
proved vouchers, and the balance shown 
as that in the Union Trust Company 
agrees with the bank statement of Jan- 
uary 7th, 1914. The bank balances and 
petty cash of the Assistant Treasurer as 
stated agree with the bank books and 
petty cash balances. The accounts of the 
Assistant Treasurer have been found cor- 
rect as cash accounts. 

On behalf of the committee Mr. F. O. 
Poole has checked the securities now in 
the custody of the Trustees and he cer- 
tifies that their figures are correct. He 
finds that at par value the bonds and other 
securities amount to $102,500.00 for the 
Carnegie fund, and $8,000.00 for the En- 
dowment fund. He further certifies that 
they hold receipts for all expenditures 
given in their account. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

For the committee, 

CLEMENT W. ANDREWS, 
Chairman. 
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REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE 
CARNEGIE AND ENDOWMENT 
FUNDS 


To the President and Members of the 
American Library Association: 


The Trustees of the Endowment Fund 
of the American Library Association beg 
leave to submit the following statement 
of the accounts of their Trust—the Car- 
negie and General Funds—for the fiscal 
year ending January 15, 1914. 

The only change in the investments is 
the addition of one United States Steel 
bond, which has been added to the Prin- 
cipal Account of the Endowment Fund. 
The Principal Account has now $8,000 in 
United States Steel bonds. The Trustees 
were enabled to purchase this bond by 
the addition of new life memberships 
during 1913, but were obliged to borrow 
temporarily $150 from the Surplus Fund, 
in the expectation that six more life mem- 
berships would soon be secured. All in- 
terest on the investments has been 
promptly paid. 

The usual audit of the investments and 
accounts of the Trust was made by Mr. 


Franklin O. Poole, librarian of the As- 
sociation of the Bar of the City of New 
York, at the request of the chairman of 
the Finance committee of the American 
Library Association. Mr. Poole reports 
as follows: “I have examined the ac- 
counts of the Trustees of the Endowment 
Fund, as shown in the appended memo- 
randa, and have found the same to be 
correct and in good order.” He also ex- 
amined the securities in the possession 
of the Trustees. 

The Association has suffered a great 
loss in the death of Mr. William C. Kim- 
ball, who had been the President of the 
Trustees of the Carnegie and Endowment 
Funds since October 1, 1909. He took a 
great interest in all matters relating to 
the investment and security of the Funds, 
and his loss will be severely felt by the 
surviving Trustees. It was a satisfaction 
and pleasure to work under his guidance. 


Respectfully submitted, 


W. W. APPLETON, 
EDWARD W. SHELDON, 


Trustees Endowment Fund A. L. A. 
May 1, 1914. 


CARNEGIE FUND, PRINCIPAL ACCOUNT 


Cash donated by Mr. Andrew Carnegie.... 











sae cdigs Soest nn cose $100,000.00 al 

Invested as follows: " 
June 1, 1908 5,000 4% Amer. Tel. & Tel. Bonds........ 9614 $ 4,825.00 y 
June 1, 1908 10,000 4% Amer. Tel. & Tel. Bonds........ 943% 9,437.00 i 
June 1, 1908 15,000 4% Cleveland Terminal.............. 100 15,000.00 ig 
June 1, 1908 10,000 49% Seaboard Air Line.............. 951% 9,550.00 bh 
June 1, 1908 15,000 5% Western Un. Tel................ 10814 =: 15,000.00 
June 1, 1908 15,000 314% N. Y. Cen. (Lake Shore Col.)... 90 13,500.00 i 
June 1, 1908 15,000 5% Missouri Pacific................. 104% 15,000.00 ih 
May 3, 1909 15,000 5% U. S. Steel............cseeeeevee 104 15,000.00 i 
Awe. 6, 1900 1500 TU. B. Geeeh.. wcccccisccccvccesdscvses 106% 1,500.00 1B 
July 27, 1910 1,000 U. &. Steel... cccccccscccccccccces 102% 1,000.00 f 
102.500 99,812.50 4 
Jan. 15, 1914 United States Trust Co. on deposit.............. 187.50 i 
$100,000.00 ) 
q 


ET 5 
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The $150 (Surplus Account) reported on hand January 15, 1913 has been lent tem- 
porarily to the Endowment Fund Principal Account in order to purchase one $1,000 U. 
S. Steel Bond. This amount will be returned when sufficient funds are received from 


Life Memberships. 


ENDOWMENT FUND, PRINCIPAL ACCOUNT 


1913 

January 15 On hand, bonds and cash.................2.cceeeees $7,511.84 
January 28 Life Membership G. F. Bowerman................... 25.00 
January 28 Life Membership F. W. Stearns..................... 25.00 
March 31 Life Membership Phoebe Parker .................... 25.00 
March 31 Life Membership Francis E. Haynes................ 25.00 
March 31 Life Membership E. F. Stroh....................... 25.00 
March 31 Life Membership L. R. Morris...................000- 25.00 
July 1 Life Membership L. M. Fernald...................... 25.00 
July 30 Life Membership J. C. Ruppenthal........./......... 25.00 
Sept. 2 Life Membership A. R. Hasse...................0005- 25.00 
Sept. 2 Life Membership I. Warren...................2cee0ee 25.00 
Sept. 2 Life Membership G. B. Utley...................0008- 25.00 
Nov. 6 Life Membership E. M. Morgan...................... 25.00 


Dec. 8 Borrowed from Surplus Account..................... 150.00 


Invested as follows: 





$7,961.84 


$7,961.84 


$525.00 


$529.58 





1908 

i i i ven w hoc ccessocctescredcesedaeee 9814 $1,970.00 
October 19 2 U. S. Steel Bonds................. cece eee 10254 2,000.00 
November 5 114 U. S. Steel Bonds....................000. 101 1,500.00 
1910 

July 27 134 U. S&S. Steel Bonds............ ccc cee ccccccvces 102%4 = 1,500.00 
1913 

December 8 1 U. S. Steel Bond................. 0c. ccc eee 99% 991.25 
January 15, 1914, Cash on hand, U. S. Trust Co.............. 59 

ENDOWMENT FUND, INCOME ACCOUNT 

1913 

RS er er ee $175.00 
said tw via apse 5s a) 0 ob 40 6:8 0.0.6 040000 e400 dteiaeae aid 175.00 
i 2 Se iS CME 6 55.4 0 4.0.2 0:0 0 4.0.0.6 61d bib.ee-o:maibns oleae dee s.0-anwu 175.00 
Disbursements 

1913 

nos occa nccewieaseceresconceescncs $175.00 
ae i I, I in oss cv aecccccicc cb oncccceccccseece 175.00 
December 8, C. B. Roden, Treas. ............ cc cece cece ccccccccece 175.00 
December 8, Accrued interest U. S. Steel bond .................... 4.58 

ES Wants ake d a av a aiekin ete! J 60S huss obo ow GR 0S d dw uo sSeeks KeNwe 


$ 4.58 
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CARNEGIE FUND, INCOME ACCOUNT 





1913 

January 15, Balance ....... POE ha Kt ian ack wig Bas ei Ae oe . -$934.90 
February 2, Int. N. Y. Central ...... PPE ery PPT Pee ee - 262.50 
April 13, Int. Seaboard Air Line ........ Gels oy pene ta secccccccces se Me 
April 13, Int. Missouri Pacific ............ Weseeh vb bok ened 3a e es ee 
May 5, Int. Cleveland Terminal .......... 000020 60senedenees eee 300.00 
By By Sis Wen ie I ob-0:h 560 asa 0000 casas $006 waded hc cans ecceee 487.50 
July 7, Int. Western Union ................005 vebe dan ivi bbackoe -. 375.00 
July 7, Int. Amer, Tel. & Tel. ............... <etueetesione Heiecw cen - 300.00 
August 1, Int. N. Y. Central ........ Reape Seeger y  e CTO er 
September 2, Int. Missouri Pacific .............. cece eee ences eseee 375.00 
September 2, Int. Seaboard Air Line .......... ikon sa sede eran - 200.00 
November 3, Int. U. S. Steel .............. 64090 640s eRe eae eee .. 437.50 
November 3, Int. Cleveland Terminal ................. oceuwe see 300.00 
December 1, Int. on deposit (Union Trust Co.) ............ ee eeeee . 40.96 
1914 

January 2, Int. Western Union ............ vaste ce ctéhstebenteeel tee 
Jammary 6, Bak. Amner.: Tel, B Tb. os. cise c ca cn sseessrccdbeess .. 300.00 
Disbursements 

1913 

January 31, Carl B. Roden, Treas............ccccccccccccccccece $ 934.90 
May 26, Cart B. Roem, TPR esc ccccscccccccccsievestsedecuseicun 1,575.00 
Dawes, 6. Cask Te, Bee, Tes oak cccnecccessssatcensanenennnn 500.00 
November 6, Rent, Safe Deposit Co. to December 5, 1913....... ae 5.00 
December 8, Carl B. Roden, Treas............... ccc cece ec ceeceees 1,000.00 
January 15, 1914, Cash on hand................... betscvesewureen 1,460.96 
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$5,475.86 


$5,475.86 














A. L. A. PUBLISHING BOARD 
Report for 1913-14 


From a comparison of the sales reports 
covering the last ten years, the consistent 
and permanent growth of the business ad- 
ministered by the A. L. A. Publishing 
Board may be noted. During this period, 
the annual receipts have more than 
tripled. Of course the receipts are larger 
in the years which are borne on the title 
pages of important new publications, such 
as the A. L. A. Catalog, but the steady 
average of revenues derived from this 
source indicates the possibility of new 
undertakings and continued usefulness. 
With an available capital amounting to 
but $4,000 annually, the gross business 
now amounts tq from $12,000 to $16,000 
yearly. 

A. L. A. Booklist—Under its new editor- 
ship, the Booklist has during the past 
year maintained its tradition of unbiased 
evaluation of current publications and 
well-formulated policy of serving particu- 
larly the smaller and medium-sized li- 
braries of the country as a guide in book 
selection. With the completion of vol. 10 
in June of this year, the Board again has 
under careful consideration the sugges- 
tion that the name, size and character of 
the Booklist should be changed to enlist 
the interest of the general public so as 
to serve in purchases for private libraries 
as well as public collections. Difficulty in 
satisfactorily merging these two purposes 
is self-evident. At the last meeting of 
the Council, the subject was revived in a 
communication from Mr. John Cotton 
Dana, who has been the chief advocate of 
the proposed change of policy. The 
Board was requested to invite sugges- 
tions, through the library press, for a 
suitable mame and for other desirable 


changes. This was done, but the re- 
sponses have been neither numerous, con- 
vincing, nor otherwise encouraging. Pro- 
tests against changes have also been re- 
ceived. 

The removal of the editorial offices from 
Madison to Chicago involved reorganiza- 
tion of the staff of collaborators. This 
was successfully accomplished. Concern- 
ing this work, Miss May Massee, the new 
editor, reports as follows: 

“There has been prompt response to any 
request for help from the various schools 
and societies in Chicago. The American 
Medical Association, Armour Institute of 
Technology, Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy, Chicago School of Domestic 
Science, University of Chicago, Chicago 
Women’s Club, Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Northwestern University and the various 
Chicago libraries have all given freely of 
time and knowledge. 

“It is becoming quite the custom in 
large and small libraries to keep the rec- 
ords of books read for the library by vari- 
ous members of the staff. If these notes 
are duplicated and sent to the Booklist 
they make an invaluable aid in selection 
and note writing. Twenty librarians now 
send notes more or less regularly and 
about forty check the tentative list. Such 
help is earnestly solicited, as only in this 
way can the Booklist work be what it 
should be, truly co-operative.” 

There is a very real need for the sub- 
ject index to the Booklist to be continued. 
It will be recalled that a subject index 
to vols. 1-6 was issued, and later one for 
vol, 7. The sale was very far from satis- 
factory, the Board losing on both pam- 
phlets. Their undoubted usefulness to many 
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and the cordial reception accorded them 
by those librarians who did purchase 
copies lead the Board to feel that another 
attempt should be made to continue their 
publication. The secretary is about to 
circularize libraries in the hope of getting 
sufficient response to justify the issuing 
of a subject index to vols. 8 to 10, inclu- 
sive. 

Periodical Cards—Recently the New 
York public library signified its desire to 
withdraw as one of the five co-operating 
libraries in the preparation of copy for 
the A. L. A. analytical periodical cards. 
The library of the University of Illinois 
has consented to take its place. Plans 
are being formulated to offer to libraries 
the alternative of subscribing for a com- 
plete set or a partial set limited to the 
more popular periodicals. Heretofore, 
each subscribing library has been per- 
mitted to purchase cards for special 
groups of magazines selected according 
to local need. The expense of this latter 
service has exceeded the receipts, and for 
this reason the future subscriptions for 
a partial set must comprise the definite 
lists offered. 

During the period of eleven months cov- 
ered by this report, thirteen shipments of 
cards have been sent out, comprising 
3,597 new titles and 133 reprints. The 
number of cards printed was 256,850. 

A. L. A, Manual of Library Economy— 
Nineteen chapters have thus far been 
printed, each as a separate pamphlet. The 
Manual is planned to contain 32 chapters. 
This list, as revised, is appended. In ad- 
dition to the 19 chapters now in print, 
three are ready to go to press, two are 
well advanced, two others are assigned, 
and six are still unassigned. 


MANUAL OF LIBRARY ECONOMY 
Chapters and Authors. 


Types of libraries: 


1. American library history—Mr. Bol- 
ton. Printed. 


2. The Library of 
Bishop. Printed, 


3. State libraries—Mr. Wyer. 
in June. 


Congress — Mr. 


Ready 


4. The college and university library 
—Mr. Wyer. Printed. 


5. Proprietary and subscription libra- 
ries—Mr. Bolton, Printed. 


6. The free public library—Miss Lord. 
Printed. 


7. High school libraries—Mr. Ward. 
8. Special libraries—Unassigned. 


Organization and administration: 
9. Library legislation—Mr. Yust. Print- 
ed. 


10. Library architecture—Mr. Eastman. 
Printed. 


11. Fixtures, furniture, fittings—Miss 
Elliott. 

12. Administration — Dr. Bostwick. 
Printed. 

13. Training for  librarianship—Miss 
Plummer. Printed. 


14. Library service — Miss Baldwin. 
Printed. 


15. Branches and other distributing 
agencies—Miss Eastman. Printed. 


16. Book selection — Miss 
Well advanced. 


Bascom. 


17, Order and accession—Mr. Hopper. 
Printed. 


18. Classification—Unassigned. 


19. Catalog—Miss Gooch. Well ad- 
vanced. 

20. Shelf—Miss Rathbone. Printed. 

21. Loan—Mr. Vitz. Printed. 


22. Reference department—Dr. Rich- 


ardson, Printed. 

23. Government documents — Mr. 
Wyer. Ready for printing. 

24. Bibliography—Miss Mudge. Well 


advanced. 
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25. Pamphlets, clippings, maps, music, 
prints—Unassigned. 

26. Bookbinding—Mr. 
Printed, 


A. L. Bailey. 


Special forms of work: 


27. Library commissions and state li- 
brary extension, or state aid and state 


agencies—Mr. Wynkoop. Printed. 

28. The public library and the public 
schools—U nassigned. 

29. Library work with children—Miss 
Olcott. Printed. 


30. Library work with the blind—Mrs. 


Delfino. Well advanced. 

31. Museums, lectures, art galleries 
and libraries, Unassigned. 

32. Library printing — Mr. Walter. 
Printed. 

New Publications — New publications 


comprised the following: 


A thousand books for the hospital 
library, compiled from the shelf-list of 
McLean Hospital Library, by Edith 
Kathleen Jones, with annotations by 
Miriam E. Carey, Florence Waugh and 
Julia A. Robinson. 2000 copies. 

How to start a library, by George E. 
Wire, M. D. Second edition. 2000 cop- 
ies. 

Material on geography, which may be 
obtained free or at small expense, by 
Mary J. Booth. (Reprinted from the 
Journal of Geography.) 3000 copies. 

Books for high schools, by Martha 
Wilson. (Adapted from list printed for 
Minnesota school libraries.) 2000 cop- 
ies. 

Vocational guidance through the li- 
brary, by Mary E. Hall, with bibliog- 
raphy by John G. Moulton. (Reprinted 
from the Massachusetts Library Club 
Bulletin.) 2000 copies. 

A. L. A. Manual of library economy, 
the four following chapters: 
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Chap. 6. The free public library, by 
Isabel Ely Lord, 2000 copies. 


Chap. 14. 
V. Baldwin. 


Library service, by Emma 
2000 copies. 


Chap. 21. Loan work, by Carl P. P. 
Vitz. 2000 copies. 


Chap. 29, Library work with chil- 
dren, by Frances Jenkins Olcott. 2500 
copies. 


Reprints—Reprints issued: 


Analytical cards for Warner’s Library 
of the World’s Best Literature. 100 sets. 


small libraries, by 
(Handbook 2.) 1000 


Cataloging for 
Theresa Hitchler. 
copies. 


Catalog rules. 1000 copies. 


Guide to reference books, by Alice B. 
Kroeger. 1000 copies. 


Forthcoming Publications—The follow- 
ing new publications have been planned: 


A. L. A. Index to General Literature, 
Supplement, 1900-1910. This will con- 
sist of a cumulation under one alphabet 
of the analytics of composite books and 
publications of societies and bureaus, in- 
dexed in the Annual Library Index, 1900 
to 1910, inclusive, the publishers having 
kindly given permission to the Board to 
use the material in the form analyzed 
by them. To this material has been 
added analyticals of about 100 books, 
published between 1900 and 1910, which 
have not been previously analyzed. 

Analytical cards for “Great debates in 
American history.” 14 v. There will 
be about 320 cards on 191 different sub- 
jects. It is believed these analytics will 
make this set a valuable aid in debate 
work with high school students and 
others, 

Index to Kindergarten songs, compiled 
by the St. Louis public library under 
the supervision of Arthur E. Bostwick. 
About 40 books have been indexed, in- 
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cluding kindergarten songs, folk songs 
and American singing games. 


Graded list of stories for reading 
aloud, by Harriet E. Hassler; revised 
by Carrie E. Scott. Although an- 
nounced in last year’s report as in prep- 
aration, various causes have seriously 
delayed its appearance. 


Cataloging for small libraries, by 
Theresa Hitchler. Revised edition in 
preparation. 


Supplement, covering years 1911-1913, 
to Kroeger’s Guide to reference books, 
has been prepared by Isadore G. Mudge 
and is being printed. 

A pamphlet on library advertising 
and publicity is being prepared by 
Charles E. Rush, by vote of the Board. 

Several foreign lists will probably be 
issued in the coming year but no defi- 
nite statement can as yet be made, 


Advertising—As in previous years the 
principal advertising has been done by di- 
rect circularization of libraries, as this 
has been found the most effective way of 
reaching the libraries of the country. 
However prone librarians may be to con- 
sign to the wastebasket unread circulars 
in general, experience has proved that 
they make an exception at least of those 
letters and circulars bearing the letter- 
head of the Publishing Board, recognizing 
that these are not in the same category 
as other publication announcements. Ad- 
vertisements have, however, been con- 
tinued regularly in Library Journal and 
Public Libraries, with occasional small an- 
nouncements in the Dial, the Survey, etc. 
Review copies of new publications are 
sent to about a dozen magazines and some 
of the prominent newspapers. It is the 
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aim of the Board to keep all the libraries 
of the United States and Canada, large 
and small, accurately, promptly and in- 
timately informed of the publications is- 
sued by the Board. Although some ad- 
vertising is done outside this circle the 
results are never commensurate with the 
effort or the expense, 

Particular efforts this year have been 
put forth to advertise the A. L. A. Book- 
list. In the fall a select list of the “live” 
libraries which do not subscribe to the 
Booklist, or are not supplied through their 
state library commissions, was appealed 
to, about 500 circulars being mailed to as 
many libraries accompanied with a sam- 
ple copy of the Booklist. This resulted in 
about 75 new subscriptions. In January 
317 of the leading booksellers were ad- 
dressed, the value of the Booklist to their 
business explained, and sample copy sent. 
This resulted, however, in only 20 new 
subscriptions. The total subscriptions to 
the Booklist now are as follows: Bulk, 
to commissions and libraries, 2,207; Re- 
tail subscriptions, 1,712; Sent to library 
members as part of their membership per- 
quisites, 413; Free list, 37; Total, 4,369. 

The Publishing Board has taken in 
hand the sale of the League of Library 
Commissions Handbook, 1910 and Year- 
book, 1912. 

Frequent calls for Marvin’s “Plans of 
small library buildings,” which has been 
out of print for some time, would warrant 
a similar work brought up to date to be is- 
sued in the near future. In the meantime 
the office refers applicants for this book 
to the very useful “New types of small 
library buildings,” printed this past year 
by the Wisconsin free library commission. 


HENRY E. LEGLER, Chairman. 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 
Cash Receipts June 1, 1913, to April 30, 1914 


I Es. on oc nclab nba paviencee cect kbbdec chow testan $ 2,767.27 
Interest on Carnegie Fund................. (Aug., 1913—$ 500.00) 
(Dec., 19183— 1,000.00) 1,500.00 
eenGD CINOUNN UIGGMEIOM GS, oo. . oc ne cdee cccccnccdcucessetesisosce 11,273.69 
aso cc miwc tne oe sGbW End as keh camaiawes 2.79 
Ph ete a 6 chins chidiee cd-aseedtSeeecctvcecaweeccee 85 $15,544.60 





Payments, June 1, 1913, to April 30, 1914 
Cost of publications: 


ee Ch sn. nc lc sae cone swenceNesioebece $1,528.55 

A. L. A, Catalog, 1904-11 (Holding plates)........... 62.53 

A. L. A. Index to General Literature................ 127,00 

A. L. A. Publishing Board Report................... 24.82 

A thousand books for hospital library, Jones........ 199.50 

Books for high schools, Wilson...............eeee00% 270.00 

Cataloging for small libraries, Hitchler Handbook 2, 

A, ce SUL RMSGL, dil arbdle Wiclddediageccdasiccesees 64.00 

Guide to reference books, Kroeger, Reprint.......... 255.00 

How to start a library, Wire, Tract 2................ 61,05 

Index to library reports, Moody.................06-. 365.60 

Manual of library economy, chaps. 27, 29, 32......... 239.95 

Material on Geography, Booth...............seeee005 41.80 

New types of library buildings, Wisconsin Library 

Commission (20 copieS) .........ccceccccececces 7.00 

Normal library budget, Thomson, Handbook 9....... 47.25 

IY 5d 37s. «S's o's oa we die WES 0 00 Fe 6's 0.0.0:0018 caccie 2,838.53 

ee a a 5 ois RSG bw coos o90see ces 35.00 

Ts caiad pa bide Rae's Aneisie Bode aa 0 S9 4.08 6 566.57 $ 6,734.12 
Addressograph repairs and supplies..................5. 15.78 
ICE Gah wc Uikhs bi sala Ws Selva Sees ce Secccese cabeaee 238.58 
Book stacks and office equipment........ ee | eae 1,101.65 
as ak id inih dan debe CaS s 4 Os 4000 116.30 
Expense, headquarters (1913—a/c $1,000.00)............ 1,000.00 
nn ooo a d.dbb pos 66 6.0.00 6.66068 O660 bee 6% ‘ 705.46 
Rent, Madison office (January-June, 1913)............. 150.00 
EEE Le, ee OY ee re ee 3,790.00 
Supplies and incidentals ........... cece eee cece eens 912.85 
es ca eieb whe ans aas tee doweuee's st 244.32 
Balance on hand, April 30, 1914...........ccccceceeees 535.54 $15,544.60 





SALES OF A. L. A. PUBLISHING BOARD PUBLICATIONS 
April 1, 1913, to March 31, 1914 


A. L. A. Booklist, regular subscriptions................... 1521 $1,521.00 
Additional subscriptions at reduced rate of 50c........... 191 95.50 
9s DC's de cbs oa s Cbs ode peg da nd vee ees cee 933.42 
EON RE ne en a ae 1386 177.79 $2,727.71 

Handbook 1, Essentials in library administration........... 749 134.81 

Handbook 2, Cataloging for small libraries................. 755 130.06 

Handbook 3, Management of traveling libraries............ 96 10.27 

Handbook 4, Aids in book selection (out of print) 

Handbook 5, Binding for small libraries................... 186 17.09 

Handbook 6, Mending and repair of books................. 669 78.62 

Handbook 7, Government documents in small libraries...... 547 74.50 

Handbook 8, How to choose editions...............0000000- 177 25.56 


Handbook 9, Normal library budget...............eseeeees 450 61.01 631.92 
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Tract 2, How to start a library............ccceescccvccecs 182 
Tract 3, Traveling libraries (out of print) 

Tract 5, Notes from the art section of a library........... 75 
Tract. 8, A ‘Wilinipe WCRI. o.cié o6aniin Gare esieneecewsie cde ctn 163 
Tract 9, Library school training. .............cccccccccees " 32 
Tract 10, Why do we need a public library................ 389 
PORGKE TAR DOMME ss io ck cece cus deecccseccitte cons ewlnsles 33 
Foreign Lists, French fiction ............cccccccccccccvees 22 
Woreign LAh, Gar WeGes o:c xc cc vice cceetue's eccisw te dceeee bee 65 
Foreign Lists, Hungarian ............ sane" Se , 21 
Foreign Lists, Norwegian and Danish. . eS ee 44 
Foreign Lists, Pr ee ere rics. eo 660 
Poveigm Liste, BmeGigee «o.oo s eck cccwccdccicsccenesccuwannees 46 
Reprints, Arter: Day Val sii oc. ccciccscaewisss ocancdveiaatel 6 
RRGTUOER, THE BOGE soo ok. cc0:0'stemecnwastte wees sctanees is 8 
Reprints, Bostwick, Public library and Public school........ 125 
Reprints, Christmas bulletin ............ ccc cece cece cece ees 13 
Reprints, National library problem of today................ 6 
Reprints, Rational library work with children.............. 50 
Periodical cards, Subscriptions ...............0cccececeeccces 
Periodical cards, Old South Leaflets...................008. v. 2 
Periodical cards, Reed’s Modern Eloquence ................ sets 4 
Periodical cards, Warner cards ............ ccc eeccceeceeee sets 99 


League Publications: 


Aids in library work with foreigners ..............6..4- 272 
Buying list of books for small libraries.................. 480 
Directions for librarian of small library................ 693 
Graded list of stories for reading aloud........ : Mecanees 112 
Tenge: EiaRGDOa, TORS nok 66066 chdie bss oda scadbesubens 32 
EORGED TOREROGR, BOGE 6 ccc ccctacccecvice;s sowus eushaeeads 44 
Library and social movement...........c.ccceeeceeceees 88 


A. L. A. Manual of library economy: 


Chap. 1. American library history ...........cccesseees 238 
Chap. 2. Library of Comgress........ccccccccccccesscscces 171 
Chap. 4. College and university library................. 276 
Chap. 5. Proprietary and subscription libraries.......... 294 
Chap. 6. The free public library.................2ee000s 249 
Cham. 9. LARry JORIREIR. sac cccc cade ccdit occ scdeidy 229 
Chap. 10. The library DiGi ook c oc ces cwblswbc ceeiideed 529 
Chap. 12. Administration of a public library ............ 293 
Chap. 13. Training for librarianship .................... 642 
Clamt. 14. LARROR GOTO. 5 inns ches diwdibc ccccsccascvscnes 290 
Chap. 16. Bemmeh TRGRERRD yoo < cbc wcdincce ction dees eee Fes 292 
Chap. 17. Order and accession department............... 383 
Cham. BO. GiGiE GNI ok oka. 00 0 bcs cbeeence sade con 348 
Cham. 22. 2G: WOE 6.60 os sb ie ltt kawaGe oc sescny eves nten 252 
Chap. 22. Reference department .............ccceeeeeeees 275 
rn Tre oe er ey 485 
Chap. 27. Commissions, state aid, etc.................45- 1043 
Chap. 29. Library work with children.................... 471 
Chap. S23. TCU TRE i os aha dibic tp bi vo 2 bog 60 ve esanes 410 
A. Ke, A. CR TE oo oes os skeen ho bo os seus on ss vague 478 
A. L. A. Index to General Literature..................005. 19 
Catalom FUulee 2... ve ctciece Pe eet: eee on ey eee 650 
Gone Te a oso ont 0 tc0h 0 04.0. pabds 0 64hes 6enN ngs dak save 2006 
Girls and women and their Ss bins 0.05050 000 ics Chane 6 


Guide to reference DOOKS ......cccceccceeccceseseeece iva ae 


2.45 
1,893.34 
90 
10.00 
791.20 


23.61 
46.58 
30.92 
10.70 

7.90 
10.79 

3.76 


14.05 
10.49 
17.14 
19.19 
23.83 
13.33 
38.52 
16.78 
44.36 
27.79 
15.85 
25.20 
19.88 
24.18 
17.75 
26.50 
70.12 
44.58 
30.98 
683.10 
107.60 
354.48 
109.24 


708.40 
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180.96 


16.75 


2,695.44 


$6,190.64 
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Guide to reference books, Supplement ..................05. 429 97.88 

RR RIRTES EERE TR i EO Rp ey Cr Eee ee 107 51.80 

EE, ME Cos oo cc cuhcas.ddbé be scde c¥usive setecs 152 106.05 

Rs oni a AEE @ 5 «0.0, 0, 0,0,6,614,4,8;0.0:0,0,0.° ey ps Cea ee 1550 363.28 

ee I OO oid 6: x. :0,0,0,0.0.0.6. 070 0,0,0,0:6165,0,0,0 00d aibie 264 244.10 

Ne ok oo os on 010,0.0.0.0,0.0.06 010 sgleelableidia's oidne 39 3.81 

List of economical editions .............. 2. cece eee ee eeeee 318 76.18 

List of music and books about music....................-. 29 6.86 

List of subject headings (3rd edition)..................... 642 1,470.00 

List of 550 children’s boOOKS..............ceccccceccccccces 195 22.35 

Literature of American history .............cceeceeeseeees 22 105.60 

Literature of American history, Supplement ............... 8 3.50 

Periodicals for the small library.................ceceeeeee 1398 101.82 4,616.35 

Reading for the young (out of print) 

Reading for the young, Supplement ...................000- 5 1.15 

ee cc dislbdie ces'ede bu 0c 60 cle cee cee 15 17.25 

Subject Index to A. L. A. Booklist .......................- 147 15.46 

Subject Index to A. L. A. Booklist, Supplement ........... 144 5.65 

Vocational guidance through the library (advance orders).. 114 11.03 

A. L. A. Bulletin and Proceedings.....................4-. 202 68.48 119.02 
Total sale of publications............................ $11,560.79 





COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY TRAINING 


During the past year there has been 
much activity in the field of library train- 
ing. In the old days when the report of 
the committee on library training was 
largely a resumé of the events of the year 
previous, each one of the changes named 
below would have justly deserved a para- 
graph, but as the nature of the report has 
changed, these can only be alluded to by 
way of introduction. 


Notable during the year have been: 
The establishment of a new school in con- 
nection with the California state library 
to meet the growing demand for trained 
librarians on the Pacific coast; the dis- 
continuance, for reasons acceptable to the 
management, of the Drexel Institute li- 
brary school at Philadelphia; the coming 
of new heads to several of the schools; 
namely, Miss June Donnelly to the Sim- 
mons College library school, Miss Alice S. 
Tyler to,the Western Reserve University 
library school, and Dr. E. E. Sperry to the 
Syracuse University library school; the 
institution in connection with the Wiscon- 
sin library school of a new course designed 
especially to prepare those who take it 


for municipal and state legislative refer- 
ence work. These changes are all note- 
worthy, and one of them, the discontinu- 
ance of the Drexel Institute library school, 
deserves a few additional words. 

It is not, of course, in place for those 
of us who are not connected with the 
management, to question the wisdom of 
the decision of the authorities of the 
Drexel Institute in discontinuing the work 
of the library school of that institution. 
But the work of the school has been so 
faithfully done, its leaders have been 
women so prominent in the library world, 
the influence of the school has been so 
marked in many ways upon the develop- 
ment of the profession, that it would be 
unjust to the school if the committee did 
not take this opportunity to express its 
profound regret at this termination of the 
school’s activities. It is to be hoped that 
some other agency in Pennsylvania will 
see its way clear to take up the work thus 
laid down. 

Turning now more directly to the work 
accomplished by the committee during the 
past year, it may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 
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I. The long discussed and anticipated 
examination of library schools by a trained 
expert has been begun. It may be wise 
here to recount briefly the circumstances 
which originally led the committee to pro- 
pose such an examination. 

In the years 1905 and 1906 the commit- 
tee submitted reports on standards of li- 
brary training in which minimum require- 
ments were laid down, upon which in the 
judgment of the committee the libraries 
of the country should insist. The imme- 
diate effect of this attempt at establish- 
ing a standard for library schools was to 
bring inquiries of two classes to the chair- 
man of the committee, In the first plac: 
heads of important libraries, secretaries 
of library commissions, and other persons 
holding positions of responsibility began 
to write and inquire: “What schools ful- 
fill these requirements?” The second class 
of inquirers were prospective library 
school students who began to ask what 
schools they should attend and how far 
these schools met the requirements set 
up by the committee. As a result, the 
committee was called together at Brook- 
lyn in February, 1908, “chiefly to discuss 
the advisability of publishing a list of li- 
brary schools and of other sources of 
training. Considerable pressure had been 
brought to bear upon the committee to 
prepare and print such a list at the same 
time when the A. L. A. tract on training 
was being considered. The committee did 
not then feel it advisable to do so, and 
in the last paragraph of the tract simply 
referred inquirers about schools to their 
nearest library commission, feeling that 
the commissions should know the stand- 
ing and character of the schools and be 
supplied with school literature. The wish 
for a list, however, still found expression. 
After considerable discussion in which a 
decided difference of opinion developed as 
to the advisability of a printed list and 
various difficulties were cited by those who 
had had the matter under careful delibera- 


tion, the committee concluded that it could 
not take the responsibility of recommend- 
ing such a list. The following motion, 
however, was carried: Inasmuch as many 
requests have been received that a list of 
accredited schools be added to the tract 
on library training: Resolved, That the 
A. L. A. Council be asked to consider 
whether such a list is desirable and, if it 
be thought important, that the Council 
be asked to appropriate $500 that the com- 
mittee may make such investigation as is 
essential in order that the Committee may 
feel warranted in making the recommenda- 
tions.” 

The Council, reaching the matter in 
1910, expressed its judgment that such a 
list was desirable and that such an appro- 
priation should be made. The Executive 
Board, which had by this time come into 
existence, was not able, however, to see 
its way clear to make the appropriation 
desired. The committee renewed its re- 
quest for an appropriation in 1911 and, 
greatly to its surprise, in January, 1912, 
was granted an appropriation of $200 only 
for this purpose. The appropriation came 
just as the chairman of the committee 
was leaving America for a sabbatical year 
in Europe, and although an attempt was 
made to carry on the work by correspond- 
ence from Europe, the matter progressed 
so slowly that nothing was accomplished 
during that year. In 1913 the Executive 
Board re-appropriated the $200 and add- 
ed $200 more, making $400 available for 
the purpose. During the year 1913 search 
was made for a suitable examiner, and 
after two thoroughly competent people 
had been agreed upon who, for reasons 
of health or because of entry into library 
school work, were not able to accept the 
position, the committee fortunately at the 
beginning of the year 1914 was able to 
secure Miss Mary E. Robbins. 

The qualifications agreed upon at the 
beginning by the committee as desirable 
in an examiner were as follows: (1) She 
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should be a graduate of a library school. 
(2) She should have had experience in 
actual library work. (3) She should have 
had, if possible, teaching experience in a 
library school. It was thought that a per- 
son possessing these qualifications would 
be able to understand on the one hand 
the limitations of library school students 
as to the time and strength to be given 
to study and on the other hand what would 
be expected of library school students in 
practical library work. Her report, there- 
fore, would not be the report of a theorist 
but one which had a real relation to ac- 
tual library experience. 


The committee does not need to dwell 
at all upon the fact that Miss Robbins 
meets all these requirements. She has 
already entered upon her work. Three 
schools have already been either wholly 
or in part examined, and the others will 
be examined before the close of the year 
1914. The committee will at that time 
be in possession of data which would 
justify it in submitting to the American 
Library Association a list of accredited 
schools which will be entirely worthy to 
rank with, for example, the list of accred- 
ited high schools accepted by representa- 
tive colleges as satisfying their require- 
ments for admission, or the list of accred- 
ited colleges whose diplomas are accepted 
as sufficient evidence of fitness for ad- 
mission to law schools, medical schools, 
and professional schools. There is, how- 
ever, still doubt in the mind of the Com- 
mittee as to the wisdom of submitting such 
a list. 

II. In addition to arranging the details 
of the examination the committee has al- 
so during the present year begun the study 
of the whole subject of library training 
from two other points of view. 

From the library schools have been ob- 
tained lists of the libraries which their 
graduates have entered; and to a large 
number of representative libraries selected 
from these lists, letters have been sent 


inviting a full and very frank statement 
as to the work accomplished by library 
school graduates when they have entered 
upon actual library work. The commit- 
tee sought especially to ascertain in what 
respect the graduates seem perfectly well 
equipped for the work which they enter 
and in what respects there seems to be 
lack of preparation. 

Not only the reports of the heads of 
these libraries were sought but also an 
expression of opinion from the heads of 
their various departments. It is the hope 
of the committee that it will receive from 
the replies to these questions such a mass 
of suggestion, approval, and criticism, as 
will perfectly reflect the general impres- 
sions which prevail among the profession 
as to the work done by library school 
graduates. 

In addition to these inquiries a second 
questionnaire has been sent out to a long 
list of graduates of the library schools 
who have been selected by the heads of 
the schools as having done unusually good 
work since graduation. This requirement 
was added in order to make sure that no 
question of native ability could arise. 
These graduates thus selected have been 
asked to answer these questions: 


In what respects do you feel that the 
instruction received in the library school 
gave you adequate preparation for the ac- 
tual kinds of work which you have been 
doing? 

Were there any parts of the work which 
you have had to do for which you found 
the instruction given in the library school 
insufficient? 

Have you been called upon to take up 
any lines of library work or of social work 
in connection with library work for which 
the school gave you no preparation what- 
ever? 

In the light of your actual experience in 
library work would you suggest any dif- 
ference in proportion in the various kinds 
of instruction given in the library school? 
That is, would you advise emphasizing 
and giving more time to certain subjects; 
which, of course, can only be done by 
diminishing the time for and laying less 
emphasis on other subjects? 
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Ought the schools to lay more emphasis 
upon topics related to the environment of 
the library, such as social conditions and 
the like? 

From the replies which may be re- 
ceived to this questionnaire, the commit- 
tee hope to obtain the impressions of 
graduates sufficiently recent to remember 
their library school instruction and yet 
sufficiently experienced in actual work to 
realize what the worker needs. The re- 
action of persons thus situated upon the 
library school curriculum will be of special 
interest and any suggestions made by 
them as to modifications or enlargement 
of the curriculum ought carefully to be 
considered. 

It is, of course, too early to submit any 
report upon the schools or any conclusions 
as to library training which may be 
reached by the committee as a result of 
this investigation. Our inquiries have not 
been made with any feeling that the li- 
brary schools are failing to do the work 
which is expected of them. The activity 
of the schools themselves, the interest and 
efficiency of their graduates, the discus- 
sions in the section on library training, 
all give evidence to the fact that the 
schools are alive and developing their 
work. It has seemed to the committee 
possible that, working entirely independ- 
ent of the schools, it might obtain some 
suggestions which perhaps would not 
otherwise reach the schools and might 
therefore, in a broad look over the whole 
situation, be able to suggest something 
that might be of value in the direction 
of improvement of professional training. 
Whether this will prove to be the case the 
work of the coming year will demonstrate. 

Other lines of work are also pressing 
upon the attention of the committee. In 
the last 10 years there has been a great 
development of apprentice classes in the 
larger public libraries. A considerable 
number are either entering the library 
profession or are obtaining advancement 
to positions of greater importance by this 


method. These classes are naturally con- 
ducted primarily with reference to the in- 
terests of the particular library involved, 
but as the persons trained in these classes 
not infrequently change their place of 
residence or secure appointments in some 
other library, it would seem desirable to 
have some general agreement as to the 
content of such an apprentice class course. 
The committee have in contemplation 
during the coming year an investigation 
as to the extent to which these apprentice 
classes are now being carried on and as to 
the character of the instruction covered 
by them. 

Another topic should also be taken up 
in the near future. Two or three times 
in the last year the question has been 
raised in correspondence whether the 
summer schools are living up to the stand- 
ards laid down by the committee some 
years ago and whether the instruction 
given is satisfactory. This question, since 
the summer schools so largely minister to 
those already in the work of the smaller 
libraries, deserves careful inquiry and it 
is hoped that it may also be reached and 
discussed during the coming year. 

For the Committee, 
AZARIAH 8. ROOT, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON BOOK BINDING 


As time goes on it becomes increasing- 
ly evident that the special collection, 
showing the kind of work done by library 
binders, meets a real need and that so 
far it has worked an injustice neither to 
binders, librarians nor the American Li- 
brary Association as a whole. During the 
year this collection has been increased by 
samples submitted by seven binders, of 
which two came from England and one 
from Germany. The total number of bind- 
ers having submitted samples is 37. Forty- 


two requests for information were received 


and answered by the help of these samples. 
This number of questions is much larger 
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than during the preceding year when the 
collection was first started, but it is still 
much smaller than it ought to be. 


The samples prove conclusively that a 
large number of librarians are getting in- 
ferior bindings. It would seem the part 
of wisdom, therefore, for librarians to 
write to the Committee for information 
and suggestions as to ways in which the 
work of a binder can be improved. 

In addition to correspondence with li- 
braries, the Committee has been in cor- 
respondence with some binders who are 
anxious to do better work and who have 
asked the Committee for criticisms and 
suggestions. 


During the year the new edition of the 
Standard Dictionary has been published, 
bound according to the specifications of 
this Committee. Specifications have also 
been submitted for binding the new edi- 
tion of the International Encyclopedia 
which will be printed on ordinary paper 
as well as on the thin paper which has 
been advertised so freely. It is doubtful 
if the publishers will follow all of these 
specifications unless librarians bring pres- 
sure to bear on them. It is suggested that 
all librarians when ordering this new edi- 
tion state that they wish a set bound ac- 
cording to the following specifications: 


Sewing 


Sew on at least three tapes. Tapes to 
extend on each side of the book at least 
2 inches. Book to contain as many stitch- 
es as possible, using the best four-strand 
cotton thread. The thickness of the 
thread will depend somewhat upon the 
number of pages in a signature. 


Reinforcements 


First and last signatures should be re- 
inforced inside and outside of the fold, 
with a strip of strong tuin muslin, (the 
English cloth called Jaconet is the best for 
this purpose). On the first and last sig- 
natures the muslin should pass around 
outside of the end: papers. The end pa- 
pers should also be lined on the inside. 


Lining 
Books should be lined with a medium 


grade of canton flannel, with the fuzzy 
side to the book, should extend 1% inch 
from the head to within 14 inch at the tail 
of the book, to lap over at least 114 inches 
on the side. On top of the canton flan- 
nel, but not extending over to the sides, 
paste a good quality linen, rope or ma- 
nila paper of sufficient thickness to make 
the book firm. In putting on the flannel 
and paper use paste instead of glue. 
Joints 
Volumes should have French joints. 


Boards 
Use the best quality of suitable thick- 
ness with rounded corners. 
Cloth 
Buckram manufactured according to the 
requirements of the Bureau of Standards 
at Washington. 
Illustrations 


Illustrations should be guarded with 
muslin which is folded around the next 
signature. 


During the past eight years there has 
been a great increase in the use of re- 
inforced bindings. When first introduced 
they were looked upon with suspicion by 
publishers, booksellers and _ librarians. 
They are still unpopular with the pub- 
lishers and booksellers, and the publish- 
ers themselves have practically ceased to 
produce them. Nevertheless, owing to 
the activities of several library bookbind- 
ers, reinforced bindings are used more to- 
day than ever before. So great has be- 
come their popularity that some of our 
friends in England claim that the idea 
originated in that country. Even if they 
are correct (which may be doubted) the 
matter is not one of importance. The im- 
portant fact is that reinforced bindings 
save money. 

A determined effort has been made by 
interested persons to induce librarians to 
use leather and especially leathers free- 
from-acid. This Committee, of course, 
strongly advocates the use of leathers 
free-from-acid when leather must be used, 
but deprecates the efforts made to induce 
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a greater use of leathers than already ob- 
tains. In this respect the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee are as follows: 


1. Always use leather on books which 
are to receive hard usage. 


2. Never use leather on books which 
will be seldom used. 


3. In case of doubt give preference to 
cloth, 


It follows from these rules that fiction 
and juvenile books should be bound in 
leather, except in localities where experi- 
ence has demonstrated that cloth is better. 
In view of the experience of many libraries 
during the last ten years there is no 
doubt in the minds of the Committee that 
leather is best for such books, and that a 
good grade of cowhide is good enough 
for this purpose. 

Reference books, especially heavy 
volumes such as dictionaries, encyclo- 
paedias, etc., should, of course, be bound 
in leather. 

It follows furthermore from. these 
rules that practically all periodicals 
should be bound in cloth. There are very 
few libraries in which the use of bound 
periodicals for reference purposes justi- 
fies binding them in leather. With the 
slight amount of use which periodicals 
are likely to receive it is reasonable to 
suppose that cloth made according to 
the specifications of the Bureau of 
Standards will last much longer than any 
other material now on the market. 

During the year nothing has been done 
toward standardizing book papers. Such 
an investigation requires a much larger 
fund than is at the disposal of the Com- 
mittee. Therefore it must wait until the 
work is done either by the Bureau of 
Standards in Washington or by some pa- 
per chemist or manufacturer. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. L. BAILEY, 

ROSE G. MURRAY, 

J. RITCHIE PATTERSON. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
(Preliminary Report) 


Your Committee on public documents 
respectfully urges that each one inter- 
ested in the publication and distribution 
of the official publications of our nation- 
al government and of the several states 
and their subdivisions and in making 
easily and intelligently accessible the 
contents of these publications take 
advantage of the opportunities which 
will be offered along these lines at our 
Washington meeting. Special efforts in 
our behalf will be made by those in au- 
thority in the several departments at 
Washington. As never before this will 
be our opportunity to hear and be heard. 

The compiler of the Monthly Catalogue 
of Public Documents has prepared for 
our special benefit a paper relating to 
that publication. This paper is expected 
to explain some things not now clearly 
understood and will furnish opportunity 
for those interested to ask questions and 
offer suggestions. 

Acting Superintendent of Documents 
Brinker has assured our Committee that 
his “office doors will always be open to 
visiting librarians during the sessions of 
the conference and at other times.” He 
assures us that both he and his force 
will be glad to meet us and do what they 
can to make our stay pleasant and in- 
structive. 

Mr. Carter, secretary of the Joint Com- 
mittee on printing, will be with us to ex- 
plain the new printing bill from which 
much is expected both for the govern- 
ment and for our libraries. It is ex- 
pected that copies of this bill as now 
proposed will be accessible before the 
conference in order that its contents may 
be better understood when it is presented 
to us. 

Dr. Putnam has invited us to make the 
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fullest use of the several departments 
of the Library of Congress. 
GEO. S. GODARD, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON WORK WITH THE 
BLIND 


The extension this year of parcel post 
to books has been already utilized in sev- 
eral libraries to enlarge their circulation 
and increase their usefulness, but for ten 
years the readers of embossed books 
have been accorded a greater privilege 
in having their books transported from 
libraries and institutions by mail free 
of all charge. This favor, which was 
granted in 1904, has tremendously in- 
creased the circulation of books to the 
blind. Your Committee, and all those in 
charge of this work, are most anxious to 
so coéperate and systematize the loaning of 
books as to accomplish greater results 
more expeditiously and at the same time 
eliminate, as much as possible, the in- 
evitable overlapping of territory through- 
out the United States, and confine regular 
readers to the particular library to which 
they belong, except in cases where it is 
impossible to obtain the book required. 
To this end it would seem advisable to 
urge that a comparatively small number 
of well-stocked distributing centers with 
power of more than a local circulation be 
developed in such localities as would leave 
no considerable territory uncovered. The 
duplication of small collections of tan- 
gible literature, which are not likely to 
be increased, is to be discouraged, for 
these are quickly exhausted by the local 
reader and become dead material. 

The library work for the blind is not 
confined to public libraries. Embossed 
books are loaned by different organizations 
in various parts of the United States. The 
circulation of the six larger libraries loan- 
ing books and music scores in the United 
States during the past year has been 59,167 
volumes, the New York City public library 
being in the lead. 
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Your Committee has not been able to cor- 
respond with a large number of libraries, 
but a short report from some of the more 
important ones is given here: 


California: The State library at Sac- 
ramento has books for the blind in five 
different types and these are sent to any 
blind resident of the state on applica- 
tion, also writing appliances and games 
are loaned on trial and the addresses of 
firms supplying these articles are given 
to any inquirer. Books have been loaned 
since 1905 and on April 1, 1914, there were 
608 borrowers, the total number of em- 
bossed books being 3,393. The library also 
loans the Braille Review and the Outlook 
for the Blind in ink-print, and various 
other ink-print magazines containing cur- 
rent articles on subjects relating to the 
blind. 

The circulation of embossed books for 
1913 was 7,366; for the year April 1, 1913- 
March 31, 1914, circulation 8,064, the cir- 
culation for the first quarter of 1914 being 
2,382, as compared with 1,684 for the first 
quarter of 1913. This increase in circula- 
tion at this time is largely due to the is- 
suing of a new circular and finding list 
late in March. 


The San Francisco Association for the 
Blind circulates the embossed books to 
the blind of San Francisco. Books are 
also loaned to the library in Sacramento 
which in turn borrows from the Associa- 
tion. There are 422 volumes in this li- 
brary, the greater number being in New 
York point and American Braille, but there 
are also books in Moon and Line type, 
and English and Spanish books in old 
Braille. Last year the Association voted to 
spend $100 a year on embossed books. Dur- 
ing 1913 there were about 200 volumes in 
circulation among 30 readers. The Super- 
intendent has recently made a catalog of 
the books and a duplicate in Braille. 

Delaware: Mr. Bailey, the librarian of 
the Wilmington Institute free library, 
writes that the books for the blind are 
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now in charge of the Delaware Commission 
for the Blind and one of the men, par- 
tially blind, delivers and collects the books 
for the blind throughout the city. They 
have now 665 volumes and during the 
past year added 43 books in the Braille 
type. 

Ilinois: The Chicago public library book 
bulletin for December 1914 announced that 
free readings for the blind would be in- 
stituted in all branch libraries in the city 
two Saturday mornings each month, 
through volunteers from the Jewish Wo- 
men’s clubs. The March number of the 
Bulletin says that the library has a col- 
lection of 1,370 volumes for the use of 
the blind in Chicago. Though a reading 
room for their accommodation is main- 
tained in one of the branches, most of the 
books are circulated through the mail and 
last year 2,620 volumes were sent out for 
home use. 

lowa: Miss Robinson of the Committee 
reports as follows: Inasmuch as the New 
York point system is the one taught in 
the Iowa College for the Blind at Vinton 
and is therefore the One generally under- 
stood in Iowa, the books in that type are 
circulated. During 1913, 246 books were 
loaned and 404 readers registered; 50 titles 
have been added to the collection. This 
work has been added to the work of the 
Traveling Libraries under the Iowa Li- 
brary Commission and books are loaned 
to any blind person in the state upon the 
recommendation of a resident seeing tax- 
payer. 


Library of Congress: The report for 
1913 of the Room for the Blind, with Mrs. 
Rider in charge, shows that the embossed 
books now number 2,245 volumes, active 
readers are 92 and blind readers visiting 
the Room for the Blind, and blind per- 
sons attending entertainments during the 
year numbered 1,157. The total circula- 
tion this year of books, magazines and 
music has been 1,703. There have been 
562 books, magazines and music scores 
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added to the library. The Room for the 
Blind receives copies of all books pub- 
lished by the American Printing House for 
the Blind in Louisville, so far as these are 
printed from the Government allotment. 
The books and music have been classified, 
cataloged and properly shelved, and files 
for detailed information have been started 
to facilitate reference work on all mat- 
ters pertaining to the blind. Im so far 
as the collection in the library permits 
books are circulated in states where the 
need of a reader is not met by a local, 
nearby or state library. Applicants in 
this case are first referred to these nearer 
libraries, 


Massachusetts: Throughout Massachu- 
setts and the other New England States the 
majority of the books loaned to the blind 
are sent from the Perkins Institution for 
the Blind at Watertown, Mass. All in- 
quiries at public libraries and associations 
are referred to this library. The Institu- 
tion has its own printing plant, the Howe 
Memorial Press, and the library, working 
in connection with this, has a larger sup- 
ply of books in the Line and Braille types 
to draw from than some of the other li- 
braries. It is primarily a school library 
but from the very first was designed to 
supply reading matter to the blind in any 
part of the United States and America. 
This year 4,694 embossed books and music 
scores were loaned outside the school. The 
fact that the library makes long-time loans 
to six libraries and to three schools for 
the blind, rather than to the individuals 
themselves, lowers the number of books 
actually loaned from the library. There is 
also a valuable reference library of books 
relating to the blind in ink-print. These 
books cannot be circulated, but are free to 
all for study and reference, and requests 
sent in for lists of books and articles on 
special subjects connected with the blind 
will be granted. A large quantity of Braille 
music is published here and sold or cir- 
culated to any one, 
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The public library at Lynn, Mass., has a 
good selection of embossed books and a 
number of constant, active readers under 
the supervision of a librarian who is blind, 
Miss Jennie Bubier. This collection is sup- 
plemented by a deposit of books from the 
Perkins Institution library. 

Michigan: The Michigan Employment 
Institution for the Blind at Saginaw reports 
through Mr. Shotwell that for the year 
from July 1913 to July 1914 the legisla- 
ture of Michigan granted $1,000 to the In- 
stitution for embossed books, and for the 
coming year of 1914-1915 the same amount 
has been granted. This is being expended 
for Braille and New York point books 
and a large quantity of Braille and New 
York point music has also been ordered. 
The books and music are loaned to any 
blind person in the state and will also 
be sent out of the state to any former 
resident or pupil, or to any one who has 
in any way aided the library either by 
money or influence. They hope soon to 
have a full stock of the newer books and 
to be able to keep it up to date and that 
this will greatly increase their circulation. 

Minnesota: Miss Carey of the Commit- 
tee reports that the work of furnishing 
books to the blind of Minnesota in New 
York point, Braille and other systems is 
carried on by the State School for the 
Blind at Faribault, which is just now erect- 
ing a new library building. This library 
is open the year round and this year has 
a list of outside readers numbering 88. 
The average number of books taken out 
monthly by these readers is 33. The num- 
ber of adult blind using the library is in- 
creased each year by members of the 
summer school, some of whom always be- 
come permanent members of the library 
circle. 

New York: In the New York City pub- 
lic library the department for the blind, 
with Miss Goldthwaite, of this Committee, 
in charge, fills a large place among the 
libraries supplying embossed books to the 
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blind. It has 10,850 volumes of books and 
music scores in different types, and is 
most liberal in loaning these in the state 
and also outside, if the book required can- 
not be obtained from a nearer library. 
Last year 23,325 volumes were circulated, 
an increase of 1,387 over 1912, 20,000 
volumes were sent by mail and 700 vol- 
umes added to the library. It is especially 
to be congratulated on having such ex- 
cellent book lists; a complete catalog 
of books and music, printed in ink-print; 
also an embossed catalog in New York 
point of all the New York point books 
and one in Braille of all the Braille books. 
These catalogs are for sale at a nominal 
price. 


The New York state library at the time 
of its destruction by fire had in the de 
partment for the blind 3,299 volumes of em- 
bossed books and music. This depart- 
ment, under Miss Chamberlain, has now 
3,185 volumes of books and 745 pieces of 
music, having increased its accessions by 
629 volumes. It has published 113 New York 
point books on the standard sized plate 
so that they can be obtained by any li- 
brary. This last year 13 new books were 
printed. The total circulation for the past 
year was 6,788 books and scores of music. 
The books printed by the New York state 
library are always most popular with all 
readers using that type, and fill an im- 
portant place in every collection of New 
York point books. 

Ohio: The library work for the blind 
in Cleveland is done through the Society 
for the Blind, but no recent report has been 
received. In Cincinnati the Clovernook 
Home for blind women was opened last 
May and since then a small building has 
been fitted up with a printing press and 
other equipment, and at this time they are 
just starting to print New York point 
books. The books in this collection are 
sent throughout the United States as well 
as into Canada. Miss Georgia Trader and 
her sister are in charge of this work. 
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Pennsylvania: The Free library of Phil- 
adelphia, in coéperation with the Pennsyl- 
vania Home Teaching Society, under the 
supervision of Mrs. Delfino, of this Com- 
mittee, supplies the blind with reading 
matter in the eastern part of Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1913 the names of 127 new 
borrowers were added; 18,505 volumes 
of embossed books being circulated among 
699 persons, this library having the sec- 
ond largest circulation among the blind. 
Of the 4,472 volumes in actual use, 1,591 
belong to the Free library of Philadelphia 
and 2,881 to the Pennsylvania Home 
Teaching Society. Codperation with the 
Society for the Promotion of Church 
Work among the Blind has placed the 
publications of that Society also at the 
service of readers. The Pennsylvania 
School for the Blind at Overbrook, though 
entirely a school library, helps in the cir- 
culation of books outside the school by sup- 
plying text books and loaning the Ger- 
man and French books at its disposal. 
Last year they circulated among outside 
readers about 800 books. 

In the western part of the state em- 
bossed books are circulated from the Car- 
negie Library at Pittsburgh, and last year 
they sent out 4,145 volumes. We regret 
that we have no special report of that li- 
brary this year. 

Many of the libraries in other states, 
which have helped in the circulation of the 
embossed books, are adding but little to 
their stock. We would refer anyone wish- 
ing a more detailed report of the work 
done in the various states to an article by 
Mrs. Delfino in the Outlook for the Blind, 
January, 1911. 


Embossed Lists: An embossed list of 
the books is always much desired by all 
blind readers. They wish to look up and 
choose their own books without asking 
any one to read an ink-print list to them. 
Such lists have been printed at the New 
York City public library, as mentioned 


before. These they intend to keep up to 
date by supplements added from time to 
time. The Carnegie Library in Pittsburgh, 
the San Francisco Association, the State 
library at Indianapolis and the Cincinnati 
public library have also published em- 
bossed lists. The Free library of Phila- 
delphia is shortly to bring up to date by 
supplements the embossed lists issued in 
1907. These lists of all their Braille and 
New York point books are loaned free of 
charge to all readers. At the Perkins In- 
stitution they have issued a list, printed 
in Braille, of the Braille music which they 
circulate and have for sale. A few li- 
braries have tried embossed card catalogs, 
but the process is tedious and the use made 
of them did not seem to justify the time 
involved. One has been used in the de 
partment for the blind in the Brooklyn 
public library and in the public library 
at Lynn, Mass. We would like to draw the 
attention of all those working for the blind 
to the valuable ink-print list of all the 
Braille books published in the United 
States, a new edition of which is just be- 
ing brought out by Mr. Burritt at Over- 
brook, Penn. This gives a complete record 
of the Braille books, the place and date 
of publication and in many instances de- 
tailed contents. 


Library Schools: For some time the li- 
brary schools have been interested in this 
side of library work and devote one or two 
lecture hours a year to it, and also visit 
nearby schools and libraries for the blind, 
in order to interest the students in the work 
and familiarize them with the method 
of obtaining and sending out books for 
their blind readers. Work of this kind 
at this time is undertaken in the New York 
state library school, the New York public 
library school, the Pratt Institute, the 
Syracuse library school and at Simmons 
college in Boston. 

No new embossed periodicals for the 
blind have been started this last year. The 
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Sunday School Weekly has been discon- 
tinued and its place taken by the Sunday 
School Quarterly, published in New York 
point, beginning April, 1914. 

Object Teaching in Libraries and Mu- 
seums: In schools for the blind object 
teaching has -been used for years, but 
lately libraries are adopting this method as 
a substitute for pictures. In reading in- 
stead of a long explanation of something 
unfamiliar the object itself, or a model, is 
introduced, and the sensitive fingers soon 
convey to the mind of the blind a very 
accurate idea of how the bird or beast or 
airship looks. This method of supplement- 
ing the reading of the blind has been used 
successfully in the museums in London, 
England, the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York and at the American Museum 
of Natural History. It is also being used 
with the blind pupils in the New York 
public schools, where they are circulating 
collections of mounted birds, animals and 
other objects. 


Uniform Type: Mr. Elwyn H. Fowler, 
secretary of the Uniform Type Committee 
of the American Association of Workers 
for the Blind, has prepared the following 
short report on the progress of the en- 
deavor toward a uniform system of type 
in the books for the blind: 

There are three principal systems of em- 
bossed dot characters for finger reading 
now extensively used. These are Euro- 
pean Braille, the New York point and the 
American Braille. The wastefulness of this 
condition is generally recognized by the 
blind and their friends, and work toward 
the adoption of a uniform system is ad- 
vancing with good prospect of success. The 
1911 convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Workers for the Blind encouraged 
the Uniform Type Committee to raise a 
fund of $3,000 with which to carry on a 
campaign of investigation, agitation and 
conciliation. In March, 1912, pledges to 
this amount having been secured, the com- 
mittee began active, systematic work. Two 
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agents, one blind and a member of the com- 
mittee, the other seeing, but also well in- 
formed on the subject, visited many schools 
and other centers of work for the blind 
in America, conducting tests designed to 
discover what is the best in embossed 
types, and at the same time endeavoring 
to spread such a spirit of harmony and co- 
éperation as would lead to the adoption of 
a uniform system. In the spring of 1913 
the agents continued their work in Eng- 
land and Scotland. In the short time 
remaining before the 1913 convention of 
the American Association of the Workers 
for the Blind, the committee found it im- 
possible to classify and digest the results 
of its experiments sufficiently to make en- 
tirely definite recommendations regarding 
a system, and the convention, rather than 
adopt these in an incomplete form, wisely 
decided to wait until the 1915 convention, 
when it is expected that a system with defi- 
nite assignments of meaning to charac- 
ters will be recommended. 


We would recommend all workers with 
the blind to read regularly the Outlook for 
the Blind, a quarterly magazine published 
in Columbus, Ohio, and also The Blind, a 
quarterly, and the Braille Review, a month- 
ly, both published in London, England. In 
these magazines all current articles and 
information concerning the latest books 
on the blind, as well as all topics of in- 
terest in regard to the blind may be found. 
Possibly the Outlook for the Blind might 
be made to answer as a clearing house, giv- 
ing regularly the latest information about 
libraries, publishing houses, home teach- 
ing societies for the blind, thereby keep- 
ing librarians constantly in touch with the 
details necessary in their work. 


LAURA M. SAWYER, 
LUCILLE A. GOLDTHWAITE, 
EMMA N. DELFINO, 
GERTRUDE T. RIDER, 

JULIA A. ROBINSON, 
MIRIAM E. CAREY. 























CO-OPERATION WITH THE N. E. A. 


COMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION WITH 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION. 


During the past year the chairman of 
the A. L. A. Committee on co-operation 
with the National Education Association 
has conferred with Mr. Willis H. Kerr, 
president of the library department of the 
National Education Association and steps 
have been taken for more thoroughly or- 
ganizing the national movement for better 
school libraries in normal schools, high 
schools, elementary and rural schools and 
in private secondary schools. A mem- 
ber of the A. L, A. committee on co-op- 
eration has been given opportunity to ad- 
dress school superintendents and teachers 
in several cities and urge not only the 
necessity of better school libraries but 
closer co-operation with public libraries. 
Through the generous co-operation of li- 
brarians in public libraries, opportunity for 
this work has been offered in Pittsburgh, 
Brockton, Mass., Providence and Haver- 
hill. Through correspondence, the com- 
mittee has had opportunity also to aid in 
the establishment of high school libraries 
managed according to modern library 
methods and in the reorganization of high 
school libraries in various parts of the U. 
S. and occasionally in Canada. In two 
cities it was possible to supply data to 
present to boards of education to prove 
the advisability of public library branches 
in high schools. 

Aid has been given to boards of educa- 
tion in the matter of proper qualifications 
for high school librarian, proper salary 
schedule, and in defining the duties of the 
high school librarian and outlining what 
a high school library should do for a 
school. Aid has also been given in show- 
ing what should be a proper high school 
library budget for a school with a certain 
number of pupils—a problem which seems 
to have been scarcely touched as yet in 
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educational and library circles. There has 
also been drawn up an outline of the mini- 
mum equipment for a high school library 
based upon the data furnished by the New 
York high school librarians association. 
Suggestions have been made from time to 
time as to the needed changes in classifi- 
cation in high school libraries, 

On short notice the committee succeeded 
in collecting from leading high school li- 
braries photographs of school library read- 
ing rooms for the Leipzig exhibit—high 
schools in Portland, Oregon, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Passaic and Newark, N. J., and 
other cities being represented. 

Members of the committee have co-op- 
erated with the U. S. Bureau of Education 
in collecting material for the permanent 
school library exhibit to be ready for the 
A. L. A. meeting in Washington and later 
to be loaned to the N. E. A. at St. Paul 
and to educational and library associations 
throughout the country. 

The various members of the committee 
are working out a list of school librarians 
in their different sections who should be 
invited to attend the N. E. A. meeting at 
St. Paul and of public libraries in Canada 
doing work with schools and likely to be 
interested in the N. E. A. meetings. The 
committee will see that many of these re- 
ceive personal invitations to attend the N. 
E. A. library meetings. 

Through the year there has been co- 
operation with not only the N. E. A. but 
associations closely allied with it, namely, 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish and the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. 


While only a little has been done of 
what ought to be done, owing to the in- 
ability of the chairman to organize the 
work of the committee until recently, the 
response from educational bodies points 
the way to great things to be accom- 
plished in the near future in a united ef- 
fort of librarians and educators to empha- 
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size the importance of the library in all 
school work. 
Respectfully submitted, 


MARY E. HALL, Chairman 
W. O. CARSON 

GEORGE H. LOCKE 
MARIE A. NEWBERRY 
IRENE WARREN 
HARRIET A. WOOD 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CO- 
ORDINATION 


The special point which, at the mo- 
ment, seems to call for emphasis on the 
part of the Committee on codérdination, is 
the advance which is being made in sys- 
tematic codperation between libraries 
—and it will be remembered that it 
was in the sense of Systematic codpera- 
tion that the term codrdination was used 
when the Committee on coédrdination was 
originally appointed. 

Coéperation has, of course, for years 
been a well-recognized feature of library 
comity. But of late the feeling has been 
rapidly, and with reason, gaining ground 
that in any field appropriate for codépera- 
tion, the various activities, if they are to 
be thoroughly effective, must be corre- 
lated by some means or other; and in sev- 
eral instances this feeling has resulted 
in the creation of a central body or or- 
ganization which exists for the sole pur- 
pose of promoting such correlation. 

One particular instance of the kind just 
referred to—an instance which illustrates 
but a single though important phase of 
coérdination—is the county library. This, 
though it has other functions as well, is 
the central link in the machinery for con- 
ducting a certain class of inter-library 
loans, of which the importance appears 
from two considerations: first, that while 
the machinery is of recent origin, it is 
capable of, and promises to attain to, an 
immense development; second, that the 
loans themselves are an innovation, and 
arise from the acceptance of a new prin- 
ciple. For their object is, to supply in 
generous measure the average book 
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(sometimes, it may be, the book intended 
merely for recreation) to the average 
reader. A loan of this nature is, of course, 
essentially distinct from the loan of the 
unusual book for purposes of study and 
research, in which category most of the 
inter-library loans hitherto made must be 
included.* The significance of the loan to 
the average reader, also, appears from the 
fact that it implies an advance from a 
mere passive assumption to an active rec- 
ognition of the complete circle of the li- 
brary’s responsibilities and privileges, and 
further, to the adoption of measures which 
when fully developed will, for the first 
time, make it possible to place a really 
adequate supply of literature in the hands 
of the great rural public, that division of 
the general public which, apart from the 
scholar and the investigator, is probably, 
of all others, capable of using books most 
advantageously to itself, and therefore to 
the community and to the state. 

The first decisive step towards accom- 
plishing all this was taken when the first 
county library was opened; for this it is, 
as has been said, which constitutes the 
central link in the machinery required for 
such an undertaking. The term “county 
library” has grown so familiar, that there 
is already danger of overlooking its dis- 
tinguishing characteristic, namely, that it 
acts as an intermediary, a promotor of 
exchange, not so much between individ- 
uals as between libraries— between the 
small libraries and larger ones which serve 
as feeders to the county libraries them- 
selves. These latter libraries, therefore, 
lend to one another, and thus supplement 
each other's resources, in order to be the 
better able to lend to their smaller neigh- 
bors. But their function is to borrow as 
well as to lend. Hence they can, and 
do, draw on institutions larger than them- 
selves, while these latter in their turn 





*It is of course inaccurate to character- 
ize all loans made by county libraries as 
inter-library loans. Many such loans are 
made between the different members of a 
single system, and are, therefore, analagous 
to exchange of books between a central 
library and its branches. But with the ex- 
ception of such exchanges, the above char- 
acterization seems to be sufficiently exact. 
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may draw on others still larger, indeed 
upon the very largest. Thus the tend- 
ency is to unite into a system libraries 
which have, hitherto, had no intercourse 
with each other. 


Such systematic work has already had 
two pronounced results: It has greatly 
augmented the available supply of liter- 
ature within the limits of several large 
regions; it has, at the same time, helped 
to define the functions of all libraries 
which codperate with one another in the 
manner indicated. 


That a process like this must also prove 
helpful to the libraries combining to carry 
it on, seems quite clear, since it will show 
how each can be made most effective in 
its own field. But that the process is ca- 
pable of much further extension seems at 
least equally clear. The borrowing ra- 
dius can be, and undoubtedly will be, 
lengthened, as fast as the growth of the 
resources within a region, and of what- 
ever constitutes for the time its central 
reservoir, permits of a wider service. Un- 
doubtedly, too, we shall see before long— 
and this would appear to be the next for- 
ward step required — book reservoirs 
which exist for the sole purpose of lend- 
ing to libraries, and will not lend to in- 
dividuals at all, except through some li- 
brary. 

It would not be out of place if the first 
instance of such a reservoir, planned to 
serve the libraries of a large region, should 
appear in Canada, where conditions have 
long demanded appliances for the distri- 
bution of books over a very large and 
sparsely populated field, and where the 
need of some method of distribution is 
beginning to be generally recognized and 
to find expression in divers proposals for 
its satisfaction. 

+ a * 


As will be seen on perusal, the attempt 
has been made in this report rather to 
indicate tendencies than to record details 
of what has been accomplished; and even 
this attempt has been limited to the con- 
sideration of one special phase of codrdi- 
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nation. Among other phases which may 
be touched upon later are the codperative 
information bureau, and the institute for 
industrial research. 

On behalf of the committee, 


Cc. H. GOULD, 
Chairman. 


Dr. Hill, the chairman of the Committee 
on the Book and Graphic Arts Exhibit at 
Leipzig, submitted the following report: 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE PARTICIPATION OF 
THE A. L. A. IN THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXPOSITION OF 
THE BOOK INDUSTRY 
AND GRAPHIC 
ARTS, 1914 


At the Ottawa conference in 1912, the 
Committee on international relations 
presented an invitation from the Commit- 
tee on libraries to participate in an in- 
ternational exhibition of the book indus- 
try and graphic arts to be held at Leipzig 
in 1914. By vote of the Association the 
matter was referred back to the Commit- 
tee, with a request to report at the annual 
meeting in 1913. 

In the meantime a circular was issued 
by the Leipzig authorities, over the sig- 
natures of Dr. K. Boysen, director of the 
University library, Leipzig; Dr. Paul 
Schwenke, director of the Royal library 
of Berlin, and other librarians of interna- 
tional reputation, outlining a very com- 
prehensive scheme for an international 
exhibition of library methods, statistics, 
architecture, etc., and offering free space 
for an American exhibit. 


The A. L. A. Committee on international 
relations, having carefully considered all 
phases of the question, reported to the Ex- 
ecutive Board at the Kaaterskill confer- 
ence in 1913 that it could not take the 
responsibility of recommending favorable 
action, as the information at hand ap- 
peared to indicate that the exposition 
would be devoted primarily to industrial 
and commercial enterprises. 

A number of librarians, however, man- 
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ifested a strong interest in the project, 
and believed that merely as an exhibit of 
the book industry and graphic arts in all 
phases the occasion would prove instruct- 
ive and beneficial to librarians, as well as 
to the trades. Being assured by German 
librarians of high position and great in- 
fluence that library interests would be 
fully represented and fairly set forth in a 
coéperative manner, they felt that the 
A. L. A. should take part. 

Upon the presentation of this statement 
and with the approval of the Committee 
on international relations, the Executive 
Board in June, 1913, appointed a special 
committee to ascertain the cost of par- 
ticipation and the probability of a credit- 
able exhibit from American libraries. Dr. 
Frank P. Hill was appointed chairman, 
with power to add two other members. 
Miss Mary W. Plummer and Miss Mary E. 
Ahern were named by the chairman. 

At the first meeting of the Committee, 
Dr. Herbert Putnam also being present, 
it was decided that two points must be 
definitely settled; first, that a sufficient 
amount of money could be raised, and 
second, that someone could be found who 
would undertake the collection and prep- 
aration of material for the exhibit. 

September 12 a circular was sent to 
libraries throughout the United States and 
Canada asking for codperation. The re- 
sponses from both large and small libra- 
ries were so general and generous that the 
Committee reported unanimously the feas- 
ibility of the scheme. 

October 21 the Executive Board unani- 
mously adopted the report of the Special 
Committee and authorized the Committee 
to proceed with plans for a suitable ex- 
hibition. 

The Committee immediately circularized 
libraries and individuals for subscriptions 
and material, outlining the plan and sug- 
gesting sums which might be appropriated 
according to the size of the library. 

Responses to this circular were so grati- 
fying that the Committee continued its 
work with a light heart and the assurance 
of success. In December out of a clear 
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sky came a thunderbolt from the exposi- 
tion authorities, to the effect that as the 
United States government was likely to 
make an exhibit, the A. L. A. would have 
to find space with the government ex- 
hibit. 

To this the Committee cabled that, un- 
less the free space already guaranteed us 
was allowed, the A. L. A. would make no 
exhibit. 

The answer was brief and to the point: 
“Space granted.” This was followed by a 
letter satisfactorily explaining the situa- 
tion. 

Headquarters were established at the 
Bedford branch of the Brooklyn public 
library, where the work of arranging the 
exhibit was carried out. 

The work of sorting the mass of ma- 
terial received, and selecting from it that 
which best represented the various phases 
of library activity in this country, proved 
an arduous task. Practically every phase 
of library work in the United States was 
represented by photographs, charts or de- 
scriptive matter. The material, however, 
came in all sorts of shape, unmounted or 
mounted on cardboard of various colors. 
Mr. John Cotton Dana and Miss Beatrice 
Winser of the Newark public library vol- 
unteered to undertake the mounting of 
the material which was to be exhibited, on 
the screens forming the divisions of the 
space allotted us by the exhibition au- 
thorities, on mounts of a uniform color. 

This portion of the work was trans- 
ferred to the Newark library, and done 
under the direct supervision of Mr. Dana. 
In addition, Mr. Dana undertook the 
printing of the various labels required for 
the different posters, and through his ef- 
forts the exhibit assumed an aspect of 
harmony and uniformity which will ma- 
terially add to its attractiveness. 

In addition to the posters prepared by 
Mr. Dana, twelve winged cases were 
filled with photographs and charts supple- 
menting those shown upon the main 
screens. 

The Committee believes that the exhi- 
bition as a whole will be instructive and 
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interesting and will give an adequate idea 
of the present conditions of libraries in 
this country. Especial emphasis has been 
given to those features which are most 
significant, and those features of the work 
in which this country has been a pioneer 
have been fully treated. 


A model of a typical branch or small li- 
brary has also been provided to show the 
relative arrangement of the rooms and 
the means by which a general supervision 
of the whole space is secured. 


The Committee also prepared a hand- 
book of the exhibit in English and Ger- 
man, which will furnish a key to the ar- 
rangement of the exhibit, a brief descrip- 
tion of each of the activities represented, 
and such additional information in rela- 
tion to American libraries as it believes 
will be of interest to the foreign visitor. 
The handbook will also contain a bibliog- 
raphy of periodical articles on American 
libraries which have appeared in German, 
French and Italian magazines. 

In addition, the secretary of the A. L. A. 
has prepared for- distribution a pamphlet 
—The American Library Association, Its 
Organization and Work—of which 2,000 
copies have been printed in English and 
3,000 in German. In addition from 100 to 
500 copies of other pamphlets issued by 
the A. L. A. have been sent for distribu- 
tion. 

The exhibit, consisting of forty-three 
crates and boxes, was completed and 
shipped via steamer “Cincinnati,” Ham- 
burg-American Line, April 18, reaching 
Leipzig a week later, where it was in- 
stalled in time for the opening, May 4. 

In addition to the circulars heretofore 
mentioned, the Committee sent out eleven 
other circulars, and the Special Libraries 
Association aided the cause by distribut- 
ing a very effective circular which re- 
sulted in the reception of valuable ma- 
terial. 

The Committee has been unusually for- 
tunate in securing the right kind of peo- 
ple to assist in the enterprise. In the 
early stages Miss Mary E. Robbins, for- 
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merly of Simmons College Library School, 
Boston, had charge, and when in Decem- 
ber she left for California, her place was 
ably filled by Miss Edyth L. Miller, for 
some time connected with the Hispanic 
Society of New York. 


At Leipzig the A. L. A. will be worthily 
represented by T. W. Koch, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, who installed the 
exhibit and will remain in charge during 
May; by Donald Hendry of the Pratt Insti- 
tute library, on duty June and July, and 
Miss Adelaide Hasse of the New York 
public library, during August and Septem- 
ber. 

The Committee cannot speak too highly 
of the ready and liberal response of li- 
braries and individuals to the appeal for 
money, without which the exhibit would 
not have been possible. 


One hundred and thirty-one different 
subscribers made up the splendid cash 
total of $4,275, an amount larger than 
ever before raised for any one object by 
the A. L. A. membership. It is with deep 
gratitude that the Committee acknowl- 
edges this large sum, but particularly is it 
pleased at the loyalty and codperation 
shown by such contribution. 


The Committee also desires to acknowl- 
edge its indebtedness to those publishers 
of children’s books who so generously con- 
tributed copies of their publications for 
exhibition, and to the Library Bureau for 
the use of over $300 worth of furniture. 

In preparing the exhibit the Committee 
has kept in mind the probability that the 
A. L. A. would be represented at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition to be held in 
San Francisco in 1915, and has laid such 
a foundation as will be of benefit to the 
Committee having charge of the latter ex- 
hibit. 

The Committee submits with this report 
a financial statement which it asks to 
have referred to the proper committee for 
audit. 

FRANK P. HILL, 
MARY W. PLUMMER, 
MARY EILEEN AHERN. 
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List of Subscribers 


Abbott, Miss Alvaretta P., Librarian, 
Atlantic City, N. J.............. 
Ahern, Miss Mary Eileen, Editor, 
Public Libraries, Chicago ........ 
Allen, E. G., London, England...... 
American Library Association, Chi- 
Se 6? Viwe Siieuwiedideedévcdeees 
American Library Institute, Chicago 
Andrews, Clement W., Chicago..... 
Ashhurst, John, Asst. Librarian, 
oo gcc a eescs aéc 6.609, 
Askew, Miss Sarah B., Asst. State 
Librarian, State Library Commis- 
sion, Trenton, N. J.............. 
Atlanta (Ga.) Carnegie Library.... 
Atlanta (Ga.) Carnegie Library 
NT 6 2 ea eR oidetbadtnssacbensé is 
Belden, Chas. F. D., Librarian, 
State Library, Boston, Mass...... 
Belin, Henry, Jr., Treas., Public Li- 
brary, Scranton, Pa. ............ 
Berkeley Public Library, Berkeley, 
RS ina cag sh AR Gh oho 0b SEO bes 0% 
Blakely, Miss Bertha Elisa, Libra- 
rian, Mount Holyoke College Li- 
brary, South Hadley, Mass...... 
Blackwelder, Paul, Asst. Librarian, 


Bliss, Robert P., Asst. Sec’y., F. L. 
Commission, Harrisburg, Pa...... 
Bolton, Chas. Knowles, Librarian, 
Boston Athenaeum Library, Bos- 
| CAA noes os WE Rb8 Sh 066 cess 
Borresen, Miss Lilly M. E., Field Li- 
brarian, Pierre, S. D............. 
Boston (Mass.) Public Library..... 
Bowdoin College Library, Brunswick, 
Me. (through Geo. T. Little)..... 
Bowker, Richard Rogers, Library 
Journal, New York City.......... 
Bradford (Pa.) Carnegie Public Li- 
TS oe Abie a acin es baaeees-6a8 <6 
Briggs, Walter B., Librarian, Trin- 


ity College Library, Hartford, 
ai ee ll a Sd alah oege © 
Brockton (Mass.) Public Library, 


(through F. H. Whitmore, Libra- 
RRR RE CREAR, RR a 
Brookline (Mass.) Public —: 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Public Library.. 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Public Library..... 
Bullock, Chandler 
Burrage, George B., Treas., Library 
Bureau, Chicago ............+... 
California Library Association, Sac- 
DE, “EOE, a. ncccecccecsec cess 
California State Library, Sacramen- 
I sa natn ate ok bc ieéew e's 
California University 
Berkeley, Cal. 


ee oe) 


a a ana 


25 


100 
10 


10 


10 
50 
200 
50 
25 
50 


100 
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Chicago (lll.) Public Library...... $ 100 


Chicago Library Club, Chicago..... 
Chivers, Cedric, Pres., Chivers 
Bookbinding Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Public Library... 
Cleveland Public Library Trustees, 
Cleveland, O. (individual subscrip- 
RRS RRS Renee RRR shee mg 
Connecticut State Library, Hart- 
NS Eh Sis cs eb SS es 
Coolidge, J. Randolph, Jr., Trustee, 
i 6 wen ae neannsines an 
Corey, Deloraine Pendre (in memo- 
riam), through Mrs. D. P. Corey, 
Malden, Mass. ............ee00e. 
Davenport (Iowa) Public Library.. 
Denver (Colo.) Public Library..... 
Detroit (Mich.) Public Library...... 
Duquesne Carnegie Free Library, 
Duquesne, Pa. ............2ceees 
Elizabeth Public Library Trustees, 
IIIS ME AEs oo pinte aes. owes 
Ellis, Miss Victoria, Librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Long Beach, Cal...... 
Freer, Charles L., Detroit, Mich.... 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y....... 


Gould, Charles Henry, Librarian, 
McGill University Library, Mon- 
T, RMNEL. 6 ktewie 0's o.w't,6 00 kes 

Grand Rapids (Mich.) Public Li- 
ee OF ree ee 

Green, Samuel Swett, Librarian 
emeritus, Free Public Library, 
Worcester, Mass. ...........06.. 


Hafner, Alfred, New York City..... 
Hall, Drew B., Librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Somerville, Mass. ........ 
Homestead (Pa.) Carnegie Library 
Hughes, Howard L., Free Public Li- 
Braty,. Teenten, WN. Ji..iccccuscee 
Hume, Miss Jessie Fremont, Libra- 
rian, Queens Borough Public Li- 
brary, Jamaica, N. Y.............. 
Huntting, Henry R., 
Springfield, Mass. .............. 
Iles, George, Journalist, New York 
RSs. oe G8PbW odd Behe ee Ow See Be we 
Illinois Library Association, napa 
SS ER eae er 
Indiana Library Association, Prince: 
B.S ER wae cad Ole cod 60% 
Insurance Library Association, Bos- 
I, 51555 « aiiee daeh da cadhen 
Jennings, Judson Toll, Librarian, 
Public Library, Seattle, Wash.... 
John Carter Brown Library, Provi- 


John Crerar Library, Chicago...... 
Johns Hopkins University Library, 
Baltimore, Md. ..........eeee02- 
Johnston, W. Dawson, Librarian, 
Public Library, St. Paul, Minn.. 


100 
25 
25 
10 


10 
10 


10 
25 
10 
10 


25 
100 


15 
10 
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Stuart & Co., Philadelphia, 


ey 


Leary, 
Pa. 


Lemcke & Buechner, New York City 
Libbie, Frederick J., Book Auction- 
eer, Boston, Mass. ih cee ne OTe 
Library Bureau, New York City 
(contribution of over $300 worth 
OE COPRIIATS) 2 occ cc deicecctvuces 
Library of Congress Staff, Wash- 


ae ee ee en 
Lincoln Public Library, Lincoln, 
SO. 5 Seebancsehs +4kbeaw aaa 
Locke, George H., Librarian, Toron- 


er rr. Pee ee eee 
Long _ Library Club, Brooklyn, 
i ER SE Pe ear ree 
McClurg, A. C. & Co., Chicago...... 
Malden (Mass.) Public Library..... 
Marx, Henry F., Librarian, Easton 
(Pa.) Public Library ............ 
Medford (Mass.) Public Library.... 
Memphis (Tenn.) Cossitt Library.. 
Missouri Library Commission, Jef- 
Senet CUE, Me + oceans ee cease csc 
Moulton, John Grant, Librarian, 
Public Library, Haverhill, Mass.. 
New York Library Club, New York 
Oey... ascquenste nuwpeeaekan eines 
New York (N. Y.) Public Library.. 
New York (N. Y.) Public Library 
GOS. Vins bcsktetin ccmeeeewes 
Nebraska State Library Commission, 
Lémooin, . NOR. «04050 ccudin suwtic 
Newark (N. J.) Free Public Library 
Newmark, Henry M., Los Angeles, 
CO ks sods ae 4¥ok 4s hae tees 
Northwestern University Library, 
Evanston, Ill. ...... bikes hs ies 
Oakland (Cal.) Free Library........ 
Ontario Library Association, On- 
CUNO, COMIDUE fikscececnsecaceeces 
Peoples, William Thaddeus, Libra- 
rian, Mercantile Library, New 
Fore GAP scan dcienes oa eee a tases 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Free Library.... 


Philadelphia (Pa.) Museums Li- 
DOME < acd anaekhepekaadanscas 
Pittsburgh Public Library, Pitts- 


WU, B.. Fie ck ob pss Feo Aan 
Portland (Ore.) Library Association 
Pratt, Miss Edna B., State Library 

Commission, Trenton, N. J........ 
Pratt Institute Free Library, Brook- 

lyn, 
Princeton University 

PERO, Tic We 75 6k 00s ve8ened on 
Providence (R. I.) Public Library... 
Public Libraries, Chicago .......... 
Publishers’ Weekly, New York City 
Pyne, M. Taylor, Trustee, Prince- 

Ch, Te. Ge einkncsdceenesewsawees 


300 
100 


10 
25 
10 
10 
10 
25 
10 


15 
300 


25 
15 


100 


50 
25 


10 
10 
100 
10 


200 
40 


100 


50 
10 
25 
25 


20 
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Riverside (Cal.) Public Library.....$ 25 
Rosenberg Library, Galveston, Tex. 20 
Ruckteshler, Miss N. Louise, Libra- 

rian, Norwich, N. Y.............. 5 
-Rush, Charles E., Librarian, Public 

Library, St. Joseph, | ire 5 
Russell Sage Foundation School of 

Philanthropy ne New York 

CORE : a: ances cies eee ee ws 25 
St. Louis (Mo.) "Public Library..... 100 
Schwab, John Christopher, Libra- 

rian, Yale University Library, New 

Haven, OOM. © sys ccsddidecdices 5 
Shaw, Robert Kendall, Librarian, 

Free Public Library, Worcester, 

MOMGs «0. -0000 c0ddndeediadickante 2 
Silas Bronson same: Waterbury, 

COMM: «a Ksdnecrcbeeer<s chbebeens 20 
Snead & Co., Jersey ‘City, _ oe Pep res 25 
Spencer, Mrs. M. C., Michigan State 

Library, Lansing, | ag RS eae Be 5 
Springfield Public Library, Spring- 

| oe. er A 25 
Stevens & Brown, London, England 5 
Stone & Webster, Boston, Mass.. 25 
Toledo (Ohio) Public Library...... 50 
Toronto Public Library, Toronto, 

COMED: k:. bee ee ambennaes ekaiiod 10 
University of Chicago Library, Chi- 

CRED NED: #4 <s'e bas dina HkS4Shi00d GD 15 
Utley, George B., Secretary, Amer- 

ican Library Assn. Chicago..... 10 
Van Nostrand Co., D., New York 

CORE nenuls «9002404 sekeendbnwanee 10 
views College Library, Poughkeep- 

SO) Tis 1H. ww tue clement teeeebees 25 
Vermont Free Public Library Com- 

mission, Montpelier, Vt. ......... 10 
Vermont Library er Lyn- 

domville, “Vt, . saaseueas nied’ 5 
Washington County ’ Free Library, 

Hagerstown, Md. ............+..- 25 
Wesleyan University Library, Mid- —~ 

dletown, Conn. (through Wm. J. 

SOMES 6: c006 00s nenectncnueeaees 5 
Westerly Public Library, Westerly, 

| ie See eer re 10 
Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Osterhout Free 

LADOORT oon 40 keees Opsansdanae 25 
Wilson Co., H. W., New York City. 25 
Winchell, Miss F. Mabel, Librarian, 

City Library, Manchester, N. H.. 2 
Woburn (Mass.) Public Library.... 5 
Yust, William Frederick, Librarian, 

Public Library, Rochester, N. Y.. 5 

$4,575 

Furniture from Library Bureau, 

WRG 5. 53 bs dae eset} ehakenaee 300 
Total cash ........ ‘di bune $4,275 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Receipts 
Ee er a ee er ee eee ee $3,963.01 
i li ae and Md niin d d:6 SAW Ue.6 o Cb RCKEKSEE OSE s Kb beO ew sé Oss wack 7.63 
ne Mi Sas « WED y 5 paket aons canada adindecet¥Gawvds esheck oe $3,970.64 
Expenditures 
Frank P. Hill, stamped envelopes, telegram, stamps and express ..$ 13.10 
i SN ea. Tos cc ssa ee cece eeseceendsoperpoccncec 2.00 
PPO Bs Petits GIO CO EMIDSIR. 6 nn ccc cecccccccccc cc ccccccccccess 3.25 
sis ee G EEE SS cede bdcccesceecesercceceec 2.00 
Frederick J. Stein, photograph enlargements...............e.0000- 24.00 
Frederick J. Stein, copies of photographs and napepeeneene ae? 14.00 
L. L. Marsch, labor mounting exhibit..............cccccececcceeees 172.10 
Charles V. Brooks, Salary ........ a ae ee Ro ae ae 25.00 
I os iso 3 Bs 6 winced oe.0e 000006604 0000.ccecceces 17.50 
Library Bureau, exhibition cabinets .................. a a ase emia tare 304.80 
B. F. Cummins Co., library perforator................ pacetiahs sue ache 25.00 
The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 1M circulars................cceeeceeees 5.50 
Edyth L. Miller, salary, stamps and postcards.................000- 205.91 
Milton Bradley Company, 1 National cutter....................... 9.00 
IS URGE nnn occ cc cr enscccccccecccccccccceccece 8.19 
Edyth L. Miller, postage, cable, express, etc..............ee cece eee 10.00 
T W. Koch, traveling expenses, Ann Arbor to Brooklyn............ 27.00 
T. W. Koch, contingent expenses in Leipzig...................... 100.00 
T. W. Koch, traveling expenses to Leipzig and setting up exhibit.. 400.00 
Alling & Company, 1 sign and lettering............ 0... ccc ee eeees 30.50 
Gaylord Bros., 5 rolls Success binder..............cccceccccceeees 1.00 
BOE Ee NE, MRE ci ccc ccc rccccctccccccccccce DOUCET a wie sa aae 100.00 
Mazie A. Barnes, work on model library..............cceeeeceeees 25.00 
MM PIS MUM ooo occ cc ceec cccwocccnccsccecccucccceces 2.00 
Davis, Turner & Co., cartage and freight to SE Se eer eae 350.90 
Felix Wallin, screens PMSA CRT Seb aine OPER Oh 4 O6CES CEO C ade C8 0 35.50 
Library Bureau, pamphlet boxes, etc............ccccceccccccccecces 2.50 
Lemuel N. Martin, carpentering ............... cece ccc c cee cccceces 418.75 
SI, NING Sic bd kk crew ccvccccaeceeciccscvece 6.85 
Bureau of University Travel: 
a 2 bes nebo ic OEIC Gd 60 0 4't Os oh drnre-e'clebales $115.00 
ED S00. 2 os sas ee EMA Oe 000 to ve B mee oeaaes 115.00 
I ED ice cie.b 04 6% 64:0.40 ocd¥ a 40 0 de odie o¥ decicenee 147.50 
377.50 
ee I, BOOED, GER. ois oo las eins ole 0 00k ode SEN be ev ebees cede 195.00 
ee es corks pind bs:6 dank omb eds oa ce wae Teds bswecbdceeos 3.00 
cs ase owh.ob «eek bs bcs albdeabedceea vce edick 1.00 
nS ata Uk oe bnde' ns coeehe dh os cese6enedesseeésbicods 85 
I: 0.0 ab asia 0 v.00. oncdbebnocaeeescesevetens 100.00 
By as ROUEN, DOUERRS, CFC... occ ccc cc ccc ccceccucccenccccceces 5.66 





$3,024.36 
I 6 oS Fak Salicand <0 0 dad ww Oe Ue ee Babe KOS ace deReas $ 946.28 
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OPENING OF THE A. L. A. EXHIBIT 
AT LEIPZIG * 


Dr. F. P. Hill, Chairman, 
A. L. A. Leipzig Exhibit Committee. 
Sir: 

I have the honor to report that, pursu- 
ant to instructions and according to ar- 
rangements made by your Committee, I 
sailed for Germany on the Hamburg- 
American liner Cincinnati, April 18th, with 
thirty-eight cases in the hold destined for 
the International Exposition of Book In- 
dustry and Graphic Arts. On arrival at 
Hamburg, April 29th, these boxes were 
shipped by fast freight to Leipzig and 
reached the Exposition grounds May 3rd 
and 4th. 

The exhibit was planned to form a sec- 
tion of the division of libraries in the large 
hall devoted to the book industries. The 
space allotted to the A. L. A. is of gen- 
erous size, running from east to west and 
measuring approximately 97x23 feet. To 
the south of the A. L. A. space is a booth 
occupied by the Prussian state libraries, 
under the charge of the Royal library of 
Berlin. Another adjoining booth, installed 
by the library of the University of Leip- 
zig, contains a charging desk and shows 
the system in use at the university li- 
brary. Nearby are a model of the Leipzig 
University library building and numerous 
pictures of various public and university 
libraries throughout Germany. Show 
cases contain some interesting books from 
these libraries and there are special ex- 
hibits of the “Leipzig Workingmen’s Li- 
brary” and of the “indicator” in use at the 
public “Biicherhalle” of Hamburg. 

The A. L. A. space is divided north and 
south by three aisles, a centre one, three 
metres wide, and two side ones, each two 
metres in width. This divides the centre 
exhibition space into two side booths 
7x41/2 metres, and two centre ones, 7x6 

*The following interesting report by Mr. 
Koch of the opening of the Leipzig exhibit 
is properly a rt of the Washington con- 
ference proceedings, as extracts were read 
at the meeting, and so his complete report 


appropriately follows the fogert of the Leip- 
zig exhibit committee.—Editor. 


metres. The height of the walls dividing 
our space from that of our neighbors is 
about 22/3 metres, but several of these 
party walls are higher, owing to the re- 
quirements of exhibitors. These walls 
are on an average about one metre 
higher than anticipated by the A. L, A. 
Committee and, consequently, that much 
higher than the screens sent over from 
the United States. The latter, however, 
are very satisfactory for subdividing the 
space into smaller sections, though only a 
few of these screens have been put up as 
yet, since the entire shipment of mounts 
has not been received up to date. 

At the request of Dr. Boysen, chairman 
of the Committee on the library section, 
we agreed to omit one of the party walls, 
6 metres wide, so as not to obstruct the 
view of the three-story Lipman stack 
put up at considerable expense by the man- 
ufacturers, Wolf, Netter and Jacobi of 
Berlin and Strassburg. The Lipman 
stack is of bracket construction and is 
the one used in the new building of the 
Royal library at Berlin. Visitors stop to 
look at the stack, which looms up rather 
high in the hall, and they incidentally 
see the A. L. A. exhibit. The shelves of 
this specimen stack are well filled with 
books from the University of Leipzig 1i- 
brary, and so indicate rather neatly to him 
who runs, the fact that he is running 
through the library section. In return for 
our waiving the right to a dividing wall, 
our neighbors allowed us the use of two 
stacks, one metre in length, one double 
faced (which shelves the majority of the 
children’s books), and the other a wall 
case (which accommodates the miscella- 
neous publications sent over by various 
libraries). 


As the freight shipment reached the 
exhibition hall only 48 hours before the 
official opening of the Exposition, sched- 
uled for Wednesday noon, May 6th, no 
time was to be lost in making something 
of a showing. As soon as a few boxes 
were opened a temporary arrangement 
of material was made so as to show to the 
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best advantage from the centre aisle, down 
which was to pass the procession of in- 
spectors headed by His Majesty King 
Frederick Augustus of Saxony, under 
whose patronage the International Expos- 
ition was to be held. 

The trials and tribulations of those first 
two days need not be recounted here. Con- 
fusion reigned throughout the grounds. 
Hundreds of teams were coming and go- 
ing, shipments were being left at the 
wrong halls, boxes were being searched 
for wildly, and a babel of strange and 
excited voices was heard on all sides. We 
were fortunate in being able to keep our 
collective shipment together. There be- 
ing no artificial light in the hall, we were 
forced to rent a big acetylene lamp the 
night before the opening so as to finish 
our installation in time. Exhibits that 
were not ready were to be curtained off, 
as the King had said at the Architectural 
Exhibition of last year that he did not 
care to come up to Leipzig simply to see 
a lot of packing boxes—and we had not 
come over from America to hide our light 
behind a curtain on the opening day. By 
pressing a number of laborers into serv- 
ice and getting a volunteer from the local 
public library, we made quite a brave 
showing by Wednesday noon. At a quar- 
ter to twelve your representative laid 
aside his three-fold part of carpenter, dec- 
orator, and chairman of the hanging com- 
mittee, and with the aid of a sprinkling 
can made a hasty toilet and under cover 
of some of the above-mentioned screens 
got into a dress suit. Dressing in a Pull- 
man berth is the height of luxury and ease 
in comparison to preparing for a recep- 
tion behind a lumber pile in an exhibition 
hall where a crowd of people are excitedly 
and momentarily expecting the arrival of 
their King. 

At high noon your representative was 
standing in the centre aisle, fairly prop- 
erly attired, and there was a tension in 
the air indicating the approach of the 
King. There were subdued whispers of 
“Er kommt! Der Kénig kommt!” Down 
the aisle came a squad of police to clear 


the way and keep the people back at a 
respectful distance. Your representative 
was requested to stand out beyond the 
line a bit so as to indicate his official po- 
sition in case his dress failed in this re- 
spect. Dr. Volkmann, the president of the 
Exposition, preceded the King and ex- 
plained the nature of the various exhib- 
its. When the royal party arrived at the 
A. L. A. exhibit, Dr. Volkmann presented 
me to His Majesty and said that I could 
explain the American exhibit. The King 
inquired about the Library of Congress 
and the New York public library, pic- 
tures of which were in evidence on the 
walls, and asked whether we had the same 
library system in America as they have in 
Germany. The question was a little 
vague, but the answer, whatever it was, 
seemed to satisfy the questioner. No soon- 
er had the procession passed than I became 
conscious of the fact that in replying I 
had not once made use of the phrase “His 
Majesty.” One’s esprit d’escalier always 
comes out on an occasion of this sort. I 
apologized to one of the officials for my 
democratic manner in talking with the 
King and was assured that I need not be 
concerned about it as the King was him- 
self very democratic in his ideas. 

I was invited to the “Salamander” with 
which the special Student Exposition was 
officially opened that same afternoon. This 
was presided over by the King and was 
a gay and joyous outdoor affair. There 
were large delegations from student or- 
ganizations all over Germany and the 
bright, variegated uniforms, with the lit- 
tle caps and clanking swords, made a sharp 
contrast to anything ever seen on an 
American college campus. The drinking 
ef toasts was a most formal matter. The 
singing was very spirited, even though 
many lagged behind time in a truly laugh- 
able manner. Apparently “Guadeamus 
igitur” is sung more slowly in some parts 
of Germany than in others. 

At the evening reception a high official 
of the Exposition came to me and ex- 
pressed the hope that I appreciated the 
honor of having been presented to the 
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King. I assured him that I did. He then 
informed me that in arranging for this 
it was intended to honor America and I 
was asked to notify my fellow-country- 
men of the fact. 

Since the opening we have been busy 
with the rearrangement of the exhibit oc- 
casioned by the arrival of seven cases of 
Library Bureau furniture and a case of 
books for the Children’s Room, and addi- 
tional material from the Library of Con- 
gress. We are still awaiting a large num- 
ber of photographs and mounts for use 
on the walls and screens. 

The exhibit from the Library of Con- 
gress occupies the western booth and con- 
sists of eleven large framed pictures of 
the building, a collection of the Library’s 
publications since 1897 and a 90-tray cat- 
alog cabinet containing both the diction- 
ary and systematic catalogs of the biblio- 
graphical collection in the Library of Con- 
gress. In the installation of this exhibit, 
as indeed in the work of the entire open- 
ing month, we were fortunate in having 
the assistance of Mr. Ernest Kletsch of 
the Library of Congress staff. On the wall 
is a large statistical chart, showing the 
growth of libraries in the United States 
from 1875, 1885, 1896, 1903 to 1913. In 
the centre of this booth is a model of a 
typical small branch library building, show- 
ing the arrangement of reading rooms and 
delivery desk to admit of easy supervision. 
This is mounted on a platform 3% feet 
high, draped with a large American flag 
loaned by the American Consulate. The 
model has attracted a great deal of at- 
tention and is especially instructive as 
there are in nearby spaces models of As- 
syrian, mediaeval and eighteenth-century 
libraries, the new building for the Biblio- 
teca Nazionale Centrale, Florence, and also 
the reading room of the new Royal li- 
brary at Berlin, and the close proximity 
of these models affords the public an op- 
portunity to contrast these different types 
of libraries. 

The Library of Congress exhibit has at- 
tracted a great deal of favorable atten- 
tion. Many visitors were already famil- 


iar with one aspect or another of it. The 
Library of Congress is famous here for the 
modernity of its system and the liberality 
and excellence of its administration. The 
large framed views of the building were 
much admired and the reading room was 
compared with that of the Kdénigliche 
Bibliothek, Berlin, which it somewhat re- 
sembles. The card catalog of the section 
devoted to bibliography called forth a 
number of questions as to the L. C. clas- 
sification in general, its application to 
special fields of knowledge, comparison 
with the Decimal classification, compari- 
son of the printed cards with those of the 
K6nigliche Bibliothek, which are distinct- 
ly inferior to the L. C, cards. The 90-tray 
card cabinet containing the L. C. cata- 
logs was frequently contrasted with the 
German make to the advantage of the 
American original. 

The director of the Leipzig city library 
detailed an English-speaking assistant to 
file cards and learn about the L. C. sys- 
tem with a view to introducing the card 
catalog system into the city library. A 
philologist to whom was entrusted the 
reclassification of the literature section in 
a public library found the printed sched- 
ules of classification so satisfactory that 
he wanted to use the schedule for litera- 
ture as soon as issued. The secretary of 
a series of workingmen’s libraries be- 
came much interested in the card system 
and hoped to be able to use the L. C. 
classification in classifying the books on 
their shelves. The director of an art li- 
brary wanted to know to what extent the 
L. C. classification could be used in his 
own library, and upon looking over the 
scheme for art he thought it quite full 
and satisfactory. The representative of 
a musical journal admired very much the 
publications of the Music Division and 
said that he was quite unaware of the 
splendid opportunities in this line in the 
L. C. In fact, he had not thought it pos- 
sible to do such work in the United 
States. One medical man was interested 
in the possibility of using the L. C. cards 
for cataloging a large private library, and 
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another physician, an American, said that 
until he had had the opportunity of study- 
ing the L. C. system as shown in Leipzig 
he had no idea of its excellence, and that 
upon his return to the United States he 
would make an early pilgrimage to Wash- 
ington to learn more of the national li- 
brary. Librarians of a technical high 
school in Munich and of a commercial high 
school in Nagasaki inquired as to how 
L. C. cards could be applied to their needs 
and how card catalogs could be started. 
Another librarian saw specimens of photo- 
static work done in the L. C. and was in- 
terested in comparing them with similar 
copies done by a German machine. 

An Austrian archivist was interested in 
the possibility of using a card system in 
cataloging archives and said that he hoped 
to see the day come when there would 
be an international code of catalog rules 
and an international exchange of printed 
catalog cards. He thought that the 
Deutsche Biicherei, which since Jan. l, 
1913, has been receiving a copy of every 
new book printed in Germany, might re- 
quire of every author whose book was de- 
posited, codperation to the extent of fill- 
ing out a blank giving full name, date 
of birth, title and subject of book—all 
information helpful in cataloging. A 
German librarian requested a copy of the 
A. L. A. catalog rules in order to incor- 
porate into his own new rules the points 
in regard to author entry, size, collation 
and other features in which the American 
code is more specific than the German 
practice. 

The eastern end of the A. L. A. space is 
given up to the exhibit of library work 
with children, in which the visitors have 
shown a very lively interest. Reading 
rooms for children are hardly known in 
Germany, though beginning to be well 
known in Vienna. About two hundred ju- 
venile books are exhibited on shelves and 
those with the most attractive illustra- 
tions are spread open on exhibition ledges 


or on the small tables of two heights sent — 


over by the Library Bureau. These ta- 
bles, with the chairs to match, call forth 


the warmest admiration. Many school 
children look admiringly at the furniture 
and linger over the books as well as over 
the photographs of scenes in various chil- 
dren’s libraries that cover the walls of 
the booth. The illustrated books are much 
admired and fond mothers have wanted to 
buy some of them to take home to their 
own children. Surprise has at times been 
expressed that we neither sell nor take or- 
ders for material exhibited here. 

Children ask questions about the In- 
dians they see pictured in Deming’s Lit- 
tle Indian Folk. Even the one lone In- 
dian on the back of Willson’s Romance 
of Canada called forth a series of ques- 
tions from one boy as to how many In- 
dians there were in America, whether they 
were very bad and whether they were 
to be found in every city. He said that 
he had seen one in a circus. As a spe- 
cial mark of appreciation this lad prom- 
ised to return later and show us his Eng- 
lish school book. Every juvenile visitor 
agrees that a special reading room for 
children must indeed be “sehr schon.” 

The major part of the centre booths is 
given up to the work of public libraries, 
college and university libraries and li- 
brary architecture, with special exhibits 
on cataloging and binding. Samples are 
exhibited to show methods of reinforcing 
books in publishers’ bindings, morocco 
and pigskin backs, the use of Keratol 
cloth and Holliston buckram. The Tren- 
ton winged cabinets have attracted a great 
deal of attention, possibly more on ac- 
count of the mechanism than because of 
interest in the subjects Ylustrated. The 
Germans are always on the lookout for 
something practical and we have fre- 
quently been asked whether we could sell 
one of these cabinets after the Exposition 
closed. 

We had some experiences which may be 
helpful in arranging for the San Francisco 
exhibit. 

First, as to labels. There can hardly be 
too many of them. To paraphrase a well- 
known saying about museums, an exhibi- 
tion is a collection of carefully prepared 
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labels adequately illustrated by correlated 
objects. The Germans placard everything. 
Go into a street car and you see one 
sign calling attention to the law in re- 
gard to unprotected hat-pin points, and 
another informing the traveling public as 
to how much damages are to be paid for 
the breaking of the different-sized panes 
of glass, lamp chimneys or electric light 
bulbs. Labels should be in several lan- 
guages, including the vernacular of the 
country. Signs in English only may be 
helpful as exercises on which Germans 
can try their linguistic skill, but in many 
eases they fail to convey fully and clear- 
ly the desired information. Thanks to 
our neighbors, we secured German labels 
for the table exhibits, reading “Please do 
not disturb,” and “Without permission 
nothing is to be removed, not even circu- 
lars.” It was found necessary throughout 
the Exposition to protect exhibits in this 
way. From the model of the Assyrian 
library one of the little figures had been 
removed, and from a publisher’s booth a 
set of an architectural journal had been 
broken into. Volumes 5, 4 and 3 were 
taken in succession by some one who be- 
lieved in beginning at the end, but appre- 
ciated the value of completeness. We 
caught one man in the act of removing a 
book from the children’s section, but were 
less fortunate in the case of the person 
who took a fancy to Mrs. Julia Cart- 
wright Ady’s Pilgrim’s Way from Win- 
chester to Canterbury. The volume, 
which was the first item in an exhibit 
showing the history of a book from the 
first stage of book selection through the 
processes of ordering, cataloging, and pre- 
paring for the shelves, was taken with 
item 9 of this exhibit, i. e., the book 
pocket. 


One Pittsburgher who looked in on us 
said that as he came down the long hall 
lined with booths most attractively fur- 
nished with couches and curtains to the 
plainer part devoted to libraries, he 
thought that he must be coming to the 
American section—it was so bare in com- 


parison. The German exhibitors certainly 
gave a lot of time and thought to their 
displays. Being not only trained to this 
sort of thing, but also being at home, they 
could afford to indulge in attractive fit- 
tings which could be utilized after the 
close of the exhibit. A corresponding 
treatment of the A. L. A. space would have 
been almost prohibitive. If more furni- 
ture had been brought from the United 
States the expense would have been much 
greater, and if bought here it would 
have had to be sacrificed after the close 
of the exhibit. 


The sound of the hammer is still heard 
on all sides. Some buildings, like that of 
Russia, have just been roofed in, while 
another pavilion has just been begun. 
Others are provisionally open an hour per 
day. Many doors are still marked “Ge- 
schlossen” or “Kein Eingang.” Trees and 
hedges are being planted and lawns made. 
There are beautiful parterres of luxurious 
flowers down the main avenue, and the 
landscape setting is most delightful.- By 
the time the various A. L. A. parties ar- 
rive in midsummer the Exposition will be 
at its height and the unfinished look of 
the first month will be a thing forgotten. 
The richness of the exhibits in the differ- 
ent fields of book-making and the graphic 
arts will be found surprisingly well set 
forth in many buildings and in exhibits 
from many lands. We hope that the re- 
gret of the American visitor in finding 
that his own government took no official 
part in the Exposition and that American 
publishers have not participated will be in 
part offset by seeing the exhibit of the 
American Library Association. I am sure 
that visitors will find in the exhibit what the 
Committee has tried to make it—a fair 
presentation of modern American library 
methods, modern equipment, with a sug- 
gestion of our historical background and 
an indication of the lines along which 
American libraries are developing. 

Respectfully submitted, 
THEODORE W. KOCH. 
Leipzig, May 14, 1914. 
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President ANDERSON: A minute on 
the death of our late lamented member, 
Dr. Thwaites, has been prepared by a com- 
mittee appointed by the Executive Board. 
The committee consisted of Mr. Henry 
E. Legler, Mr. Victor H. Paltsits and Mr. 
Charles H. Gould. I will ask the chair- 
man, Mr. Legler, to read the minute. 


Mr. Legler read the minute as follows: 


REUBEN GOLD THWAITES 


Many men achieve success by consist- 
ent application in one direction; some can 
do many things indifferently well; few 
possess that creative power which invests 
whatever they undertake with signal dis- 
tinction. Dr. Reuben Gold Thwaites had 
the rare combination of qualities which 
enabled him to pursue many and varied 
interests with marked success. From boy- 
hood to the termination of his full and 
busy life, whatever came to him to do, 
he performed with ability and a judgment 
that compelled success. Each successive 
experience was but the preparation for 
something broader to follow. As a young 
man working his way through college, by 
teaching school and performing farm la- 
bor during intervals, and later as a news- 
paper correspondent and editor, he sharp- 
ened those qualities of natural sagacity 
and judgmert which were to prove so 
productive in the fields of usefulness and 
honor which later engaged his thought 
and labor. Succeeding Dr. Lyman C. 
Draper as superintendent of the Wiscon- 
sin State Historical Society, he brought 
his natural abilities as an administrator 
and organizer to the task of making gen- 
erally useful a vast and important mass 
of historical materials accumulated by his 
predecessor and perforce left without or- 
derly arrangement just as the miscella- 
neous collection had been gathered. Dr. 
Thwaites not only added with keen schol- 
arly instinct to this great collection so 
as to give it balance and completeness in 
its own field, but developed and stimu- 
lated the historic interests of his constitu- 
ency until the society became the leading 
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organization of its kind in the Middle 
West, and one of the most active and en- 
terprising in the country. The interest 
thus awakened found expression in the 
splendid library building which eventually 
housed the great collections, besides of- 
fering hospitality to the library of the 
great university of the state. 


Not only were the riches of the his- 
torical society rendered freely available 
to scholars and writers, but Dr. Thwaites 
gave to many of the documents of major 
importance the impress of his editorial 
capacity. The published volumes which 
bear his name as editor or author are 
unsurpassed for sound scholarship and 
forceful interpretation. 

As a librarian, too, Dr. Thwaites 
achieved distinction. His election as 
president of the American Library Asso- 
ciation in 1899 was well-merited recogni- 
tion of leadership in the profession. Nu- 
merous contributions to the library press 
on vital subjects bear testimony to his in- 
terest and his versatility. His intimate 
friend and associate, Prof. F. J. Turner, 
of Harvard University, thus summarized 
his achievements at a memorial meeting 
of the historical society: 

“His activities touched every aspect of 
the social and scholarly life of his time. 
He was an active member of the free li- 
brary commission; he was secretary of the 
Wisconsin history commission that has al- 
ready published nine valuable volumes on 
‘the Civil War. He lectured on history in the 
university. He wrote the standard history 
of Wisconsin, of Madison, of the university, 
of his lodge, and of the Madison Literary 
Club. He was influential in the work of 
the city hospital, the university club, the 
Unitarian church. He was a pillar of 
strength in the American Library Asso- 
ciation, the American Historical Associ- 
ation and the Bibliographical Society of 
America. With all his special duties, he 
produced a volume of scholarship that 
would have filled an active life that had no 
other duties. His books of travel in Eng- 
land and on the Ohio are charming speci- 
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mens of their type. His Jesuit Relations 
comprise 73 volumes of French, Latin and 
Italian documents. His early western 
travels run to 32 volumes, and he brought 
out the definitive edition of the journals 
of Lewis and Clark. As America grows 
older, more and more it exhibits a tend- 
ency to turn back to the heroic age of its 
explorers and pioneers. In historical pag- 
eants, mural decorations, sculpture, poetry, 
and in all the aesthetic use of historical 
symbols may be seen the growing appre- 
ciation by the nation of its remote past. 
By these editions which constitute the 
sources of the early history of Canada, 
the Middle West, the Missouri valley, and 
the Pacific Northwest, Dr. Thwaites made 
himself the editorial authority to whom 
the student must turn if he will study this 
great stage of American development. In 
the course of a little over a quarter of a 
century he wrote some fifteen books, 
edited and published about 168 other 
books, and wrote more than a hundred ar- 
ticles and addresses.” 

This is but a brief and incomplete rec- 
ord of his public and professional serv- 
ice. Of his personal qualities, they can 
speak best—and they are many in num- 
ber—who experienced his generous aid 
to the beginner, his kindly and valuable 
counsel to all who sought it, his patient 
consideration for all who were in trouble 
or distress, his friendly attitude to asso- 
ciates and subordinates, and his social 
charm in the intimacy of home and neigh- 
borly circles. 

HENRY E. LEGLER, 
Cc. H. GOULD, 
VICTOR H. PALTSITS. 

Mr. BOWKER: I move that the me- 
morial to Dr. Thwaites be adopted by a 
rising vote. 

The motion was duly seconded and 
agreed to. 

President Anderson announced that a 
committee had prepared a minute on the 
passing of three other honored members 
of the Association. The minute, or reso- 
lution, was read by the secretary as fol- 
lows: 
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FRANK A. HUTCHINS 
WILLIAM C. KIMBALL 
JOSEPHUS NELSON LARNED 


WHEREAS, The list of library work- 
ers who have died during the past year 
contains the names of Frank A. Hutchins, 
William C. Kimball, and Josephus Nel- 
son Larned, each a leader in a different 
field: 


RESOLVED, That the American Libra- 
ry Association, in these resolutions, ex- 
presses its deep appreciation of their 
work and its sincere sorrow for their 
death. 

Frank A. Hutchins, was a pioneer of 
aggressive extension of library service, 
who, with a keen appreciation of the 
power of good books and understanding 
of their universal usefulness, strove al- 
ways to render the resources of the li- 
brary available to many who had there- 
tofore been considered beyond the reach 
of its service. 


William C. Kimball, heart as well as 
head of the New Jersey Public Library 
Commission throughout the period of de- 
velopment, held various positions of ac- 
tivity or trust in the American Library 
Association, was modest, efficient, unre- 
mitting and unsparing in all his work, and 
a model and example of the possibili- 
ties of gratuitous, as distinguished from 
professional, service in the development 
of American libraries. 


Josephus Nelson Larned, one of the 
small group which organized this Asso- 
ciation and laid the foundation of its work, 
served the Association as its President 
in 1894, made many valuable contribu- 
tions to library science. Wise in counsel, 
courteous and kindly in manner, author 
of many useful and inspiring books, the 
first citizen of his city, a scholarly gen- 
tleman, he honored the profession to 
which he gave the best years of his life. 


WALTER L. BROWN, 

E. C. RICHARDSON, 

M. S. DUDGEON, 
Committee. 
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The resolution called for was unani- 
mously adopted by a rising vote. 

President ANDERSON: One of the 
tests of a nation’s standard of civilization 
is its treatment of its archives, which 
constitute the record of its business at 
home and abroad. By this test the 
United States would not take high rank. 
But a bill has been introduced in Con- 
gress which, if passed, will take us out 
of the class of states which are careless 
of their public records. The distinguished 
gentleman who is to address us will ex- 
plain the need of a national archive build- 
ing here in Washington, and will doubt- 
less give us illustrations of the difficulties 
encountered by a student of American his- 
tory through the careless handling or scat- 
tering about of the manuscript records of 
the business of our government. It seemed 
to your Program committee that this was 
a subject in which our Association should 
have a deep interest; and that, while our 
influence may not be extensive or power- 
ful, whatever we have should be brought 
to bear as effectively as possible in fa- 
vor of the plan for a national archive 
building. It gives me great pleasure, 
therefore, to introduce to you Dr. J. 
FRANKLIN JAMESON, director of the 
department of historical research of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, who 
has honored us by consenting to address 
us on this subject. 


THE NEED OF A NATIONAL ARCHIVE 
BUILDING 


England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Spain, Portugal, 
Prussia, Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, 
Italy, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Russia, 
Roumania, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Colom- 
bia—every one of these countries has a 
national archive, in which all or most of 
its older records and papers are stored. 
The presumption must be that there is 
some merit in the idea of a national ar- 
chive building. Apparently the burden 
of proof is on anyone who says that the 
United States, not the poorest of these 


countries and we fondly imagine not the 
least enterprising, ought not to have one. 
In reality, no one says this. The obstacle 
is not opposition, but negligence and in- 
ertia, only to be overcome by convincing 
wise men and influential societies of the 
need of a federal archive establishment 
and asking them to help forward the 
movement toward such a consummation. 


The evolution of national archives has 
in most cases a definite and regular nat- 
ural history. At first, each government 
office preserves its own papers. By and by 
the space available for such documents 
becomes crowded. The oldest of them, 
seldom referred to, are sent away, to 
attics or cellars or vacant rooms in the 
same or other buildings, it matters little 
where, in order to make room for the 
transaction of current business. By and by 
historians arise. They insist that these 
dead files are full of historical informa- 
tion, that they are a valuable national 
asset, that it is shameful to neglect them. 
At the same time, administrators discover 
that, whenever administration depends 
upon the careful study of previous experi- 
ence, it is inconvenient to have the papers 
recording that experience scattered through 
many unsuitable repositories, neglected 
and unarranged. Then begins a movement 
for a national archive building, a determi- 
nation to erect a structure ideally adapted 
for the storage of documents and their 
preservation in accessible order and to 
gather into that one fit place the records 
which hitherto have lain neglected in a 
multitude of unfit places. Before the pas- 
sage of the Public Records Act of 1838, 
and the consequent erection of the Public 
Record Office in London, the records of the 
British government were stored in some 
sixty different places in that city, some of 
them atrociously unfit. The building of 
that admirable repository and its succes- 
sive enlargements have led to the concen- 
tration, under one roof, of the records of 
nearly all branches of the British adminis- 
tration down to within thirty or forty 
years of the present time. 
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The British instance represents a very 
high degree of concentration. In some 
other countries, where individual execu- 
tive departments had long since solidified 
their respective archives and given them 
a scientific organization, these collections, 
instead of being merged in the national 
archives, have been allowed to maintain 
a separate existence. Thus in Paris, 
alongside the Archives Nationales, we find 
the very important separate establish- 
ments of the Archives of the Ministries 
of Foreign Affairs, of War, and of Marine, 
while at Berlin and Vienna, outside the 
Staatsarchive, the war departments have 
independent archives of great importance. 
Most European ministries, however, retain 
in their own hands only the papers of 
recent date. 

In any grading of archives by the ex- 
tent to which concentration has been. car- 
ried, Great Britain and Canada would 
stand at the highest end of the scale, 
while the United States would represent 
the lowest and simplest stage of develop- 
ment. Here in the national capital it has 
been the practice, from the beginning, that 
each bureau or division of an executive 
department should keep its own records 
and the papers which flow into it in the 
course of administrative business. Only 
one department has undertaken to con- 
centrate its archives, the War Depart- 
ment, nearly all whose records and papers 
have been combined into one collection, 
under the custody of the adjutant-general. 
As for federal archives outside Washing- 
ton, such as the records and papers of 
custom houses and army posts, no effort 
has been made to concentrate them. They 
remain where they always have been, if 
indeed they remain at all. While every 
European government has now adopted 
the policy of transferring from its em- 
bassy or legation here in Washington to 
its home archives all but the last few 
years’ accumulation of papers, our policy, 
or more correctly, our practice, has been 
to leave all the archives of embassies, 
legations, and consulates where they are 


—with effects which can easily be esti- 
mated in view of another of our “policies,” 
that of not having permanent homes for 
our legations in foreign parts. 

In Washington the results of what may 
be called the bureau system of archive 
management have been exceedingly un- 
happy. In the first place, it has produced 
an excessive number of systems of man- 
agement. To keep a bureau’s papers in 
an order that he who devised it has 
thought suitable to its business may not 
seem to be an evil. But the business of 
bureaus changes, and bureaus are divided 
and consolidated and extinguished and 
shifted from department to department, 
and the result is sometimes an awkward 
mixture of systems, some of which were 
amateurish when devised, many of which 
have become antiquated since that time. 
But a greater evil than that of having 
thirty or forty different filing-systems is 
that of having more than a hundred dif- 
ferent repositories. This would not be so 
great an evil if we had always one variety 
of papers, and the whole of that variety, 
in one place; but this is wonderfully far 
from being the case. Let us take for 
instance those papers which relate to the 
history of the government of territories 
before their admission as states of the 
Union. The administration of the terri- 
tories was in the hands of the Depart- 
ment of State till 1873, after that in those 
of the Department of the Interior. There 
is no portion of the archival papers of 
the federal government which is more 
sought for by historical investigators than 
these, for the energetic western historical 
societies. find them a copious source of 
knowledge for the earlier periods. But 
papers of this sort cannot be found in 
Washington without special guidance. 
Many, perhaps most, territorial papers of 
date anterior to 1873 are at the State De- 
partment, but some of them are in the 
Bureau of Indexes and Archives, some in 
the Bureau of Rolls and Library, and no 
man can discern or declare how the line 
of classification is drawn. Of later papers, 
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many are in the files of the Secretary of 
the Interior. For years there was an in- 
formal dispute between the two depart- 
ments as to the transference of certain 
masses of territorial papers in 1873, the 
Department of State maintaining that 
they had been transferred, the Interior 
Department, more correctly, that they had 
not. Many territorial papers, of great 
historical importance, are in the files of 
the Senate and House of Representatives. 
Some have been transferred from the lat- 
ter to the Library of Congress. Others 
are in the Stygian darkness of the Gen- 
eral Land Office files, others in those of 
the Treasury Department, in those of the 
Indian Office, in those of the inspector- 
general of the United States army, or in 
the enormous archives of the adjutant- 
general. 

But dispersion is not the only, or the 
worst, evil that has flowed from the pres- 
ent system, or want of system, whereby 
each bureau is in the main left to keep 
its own papers. It is 125 years since some 
of these bureaus and divisions were 
founded. In much less than 125 years a 
bureau will accumulate enough records 
and papers to occupy more than all the 
space originally assigned to it. Those 
least needed are packed away, in attics 
and in cellars, over porticoes and under 
stairs, in closets and in abandoned door- 
ways, till a building is so full that it will 
hold no more, if any proper space is to be 
reserved for the work of officials and 
clerks. Then warehouses, in almost no 
case fireproof, are rented to contain the 
overflow. The Treasury Department has 
to rent an additional warehouse every five 
or ten years, merely to hold the fresh 
accumulation of its papers. Not a mile 
from this spot, for instance, there is a 
warehouse in which papers of the Treas- 
ury Department have simply been dumped 
on the floor—boxes, bundles, books, loose 
papers—till the pile reaches well toward 
the ceiling; and no man knows what it 
contains, or could find in it any given 
book or paper. For quarters of this sort, 
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in buildings usually unsafe and always 
unsuitable, the government pays each year, 
counting only the space devoted to stor- 
age of records and papers, rentals aggre- 
gating between $40,000 and $50,000, more 
than the interest it would pay on a million. 
For that sum an excellent archive build- 
ing could be erected, capable of housing 
not only all these papers which depart- 
ments have stored outside their walls, 
but also all the dead files which occupy 
space and impede business within the de- 
partmental buildings themselves. 

These are general statements. Let us 
mention specific instances. The librarian 
who is “doing” the sights of Washington 
may be interested to know, as he gazes 
at the beautiful proportions of the Treas- 
ury Building, that in its attic story sev- 
eral miles of wooden shelving contain old 
Treasury papers, closely packed together 
and dry as tinder, which up to the present 
time have not succumbed to spontaneous 
combustion under our August sun. If he 
pauses for a moment to look with pleasure 
at the sunken fountain at the north end 
of the Treasury, it may augment his pride 
in the ingenuity of his government to 
know that a portion of its Treasury ar- 
chives is stored in chambers constructed 
around the substructure of the fountain. 
If by mistake he goes to the old building 
of the Corcoran Art Gallery instead of 
the new, he will be compensated by the 
unusual sight, in the basement, of a body 
of governmental records so stored that in 
a dry season they can be consulted by 
any person wearing rubber overshoes, 
while in a wet season they are accessible 
by means of some old shutters laid on 
the basement floor. At the General Land 
Office (really the worst case of all) he 
may see a body of archives representing 
the titles to four hundred million acres 
of formerly public but now private lands, 
stored in a place not, I think, as fit for 
the purpose as the average librarian’s 
coal-cellar—certainly not as fit as mine. 
If he goes into the Pension Office build- 
ing, he will find the rich and interesting 
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archives of the Indian Office stored in 
the court-yard. As he looks at the small 
dome that surmounts the House wing of 
the Capitol, he may reflect with pleasure 
that the old files of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are stored, in open boxes, in 
a manner not unlike that formerly fol- 
lowed by country lawyers, in the stifling 
heat of the space between roof and ceiling 
of the dome. 


Danger of destruction by fire is con- 
stant under such circumstances, It is sur- 
prising that fires have not been more fre- 
quent. But they have occurred several 
times in former years, and only last sum- 
mer a fire in the building of the Geo- 
logical Survey burned up papers which 
it had cost $100,000 to produce. There 
are half a dozen places in Washington 
where, if an extensive fire should break 
out, it might in a few hours, by burning 
up the documents with which claims 
against the government are defended, 
cause the government to lose several 
times the cost of a good national archive 
building. 

Probably there is no repository for gov- 
ernment papers in Washington, except the 
Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress, which is strictly fireproof in 
the fullest sense; but danger from fire is 
not the only peril to which archives are 
now exposed. Some of the places where 
they are stored are damp. In others there 
is local dampness from steam pipes and 
leaky roofs. In many there is injury from 
dust and dirt, in nearly all the grossest 
overcrowding. As to search and use, it is 
sometimes impossible, usually difficult. So 
dark are many repositories that when 
Messrs. Van Tyne and Leland were pre- 
paring their Guide to the Archives of the 
Government in Washington, an electric 
searchlight was a necessary part of their 
equipment. Armed with this, they could 
read the labels on the bundles or the 
legends on the backs of bound volumes, 
whenever these had not rotted off from 
dampness or excessive dryness. By way 
of contrast to the literary search-rooms 


in the Public Record Office in London or 
the Archives Nationales in Paris, in 
which fifty or a hundred historical schol- 
ars can work amid conditions resembling 
those which you, ladies and gentlemen, 
offer to readers in your libraries, the 
courageous student of this country’s his- 
tory is fortunate if, after the volume or 
bundle has been dragged from its dark- 
some lair, an obliging clerk—and near- 
ly all government clerks in Washington 
are obliging—clears upon some heavily 
burdened desk or table a space two feet 
square which the student can use for the 
study of his documents. 


To me, and to many of those who hear 
me, the main reason for interesting our- 
selves in the problems of a national ar- 
chive building is that present conditions 
interpose almost intolerable obstacles to 
the progress of history. We may reason- 
ably expect that this should also seem to 
legislators a serious matter. An enlight- 
ened government, a government whose 
success depends on the intelligence of 
public opinion, cannot afford to be indif- 
ferent to the advancement of historical 
knowledge. The government of the Unit- 
ed States should do far more for it than 
it does. It would be a perfectly justifiable 
expenditure if on this ground alone, mere- 
ly as the first step toward a proper cul- 
tivation of the national history, our gov- 
ernment should spend $1,000,000 or $1,500,- 
000 in erecting a perfect archive building, 
in which the historian could find and use 
his materials. But as the actual world 
goes, we are to expect business consid- 
erations to have greater weight than the 
interests of history. Very well. Put the 
matter on that ground. Is it good business 
for a government to spend $50,000 a year 
for rental of bad quarters, when for the 
same sum capitalized it could build mag- 
nificent quarters with much greater ca- 
pacity? Is it good business for a govern- 
ment that can borrow at three per cent 
to pay rentals of ten per cent? It cer- 
tainly is not thought so when the ques- 
tion is one of building local post-offices. 
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The trusts and other great business cor- 
porations think it indispensable to have 
the most modern filing-systems, installed 
in fireproof buildings. To neglect such 
precautions may some day cost them too 
much; to be unable to find papers quickly 
would cost them too much every day. 
But the greatest of all American business 
organizations is the Treasury Department 
of the United States. Its papers accumu- 
late at the rate of 25,000 cubic feet per 
annum, It needs at this moment not less 
than 600,000 cubic feet of space in a mod- 
ern archive building. What has it, this 
greatest of business concerns in the most 
businesslike of countries? It has an attic 
with miles of wooden shelving on which 
its papers crumble and fall to pieces from 
heat, and a sub-basement in which they 
rot to pieces from dampness. It rents 
two floors and part of another floor in a 
storage warehouse on E Street, a ware- 
house on New York Avenue, part of a 
building on C Street, part of a building on 
Fourteenth Street, part of a building on 
F Street. Two of these it will soon give 
up, happy to use instead the cast-off build- 
ing of the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing. It uses the basement of the old 
Court of Claims building and a part of 
the old Post-Office building, and has filled 
the old Winder building with files until 
it was forced to stop because the floors 
could not safely bear any more weight. 
If a paper more than forty years old, of 
certain sorts, is desired, it may take sev- 
eral days to find it. I do not need to ask 
whether this is intelligent and economical 
administration. I have wished merely to 
emphasize the thought that, if this na- 
tional archive building comes into exist- 
ence, as surely it some time will, it will 
be brought into being, less by the clamor 
of historians, a feeble folk relatively, than 
by the steady and powerful pressure of 
administrators, worried beyond endurance 
by the increase of files and painfully con- 
scious of the drag which primitive meth- 
ods of storage impose on the progress of 
government business. 
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Administrative eagerness to find a rem- 
edy has sought more than one outlet. One 
is the destruction of useless papers, but 
this is only a partial remedy. It is per- 
fectly true that many papers of little or 
no worth beyond the year of their origin 
have been preserved. One might wish 
that some of these were burned up. Un- 
der existing conditions, as I have shown, 
some of them are likely to be. But a 
conflagration cannot be expected to make 
an intelligent selection of material, and 
government officials, for that matter, can- 
not do it perfectly. We have statutes for 
the destruction of useless papers, but they 
are very loose in comparison with those 
of Europe, and give no security that pa- 
pers useless for administration but valua- 
ble for history will be preserved. Not 
so Many years ago, ten tons of Confed- 
erate records were barely rescued from 
the paper-mill, and the schedules of the 
earlier censuses, though since then the 
latter have formed the basis of valued 
historical publications. 


Another expedient that has been occa- 
sionally suggested has been the transfer 
of “dead files” to the Library of Congress. 
It needs but a little thought upon con- 
siderations of space to show the futility 
of such a plan. Where should the Li- 
brary of Congress find space for two or 
three million cubic feet of archive ma- 
terial? Some might say that at least 
such papers as are historically important 
might be sent to the Library. But, quite 
apart from the fact that this offers no 
relief to the government, which as we 
have seen is the greatest sufferer from 
the present conditions, it is impossible to 
accept the underlying assumption that 
there is a small and perfectly distinguish- 
able portion of the government archives 
which is historically important, while the 
rest is not. A jury of the most experi- 
enced historians would be the first to de- 
clare that no one can tell what the his- 
torians of the next age will value as ma- 
terials, and the first to protest against a 
process of tearing away certain papers, 
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assumed to be historical, from the re 
maining series with which they have been 
associated and which help to explain their 
origin. Moreover, library administration 
is one thing, and archive administration, 
especially for purposes of government 
business as distinguished from purposes 
of history, is a quite different thing. The 
present Librarian of Congress could ad- 
minister an archive alongside his library, 
indeed could administer forty archives, be- 
cause he could administer anything. But 
that hardly covers the point. Bssentially 
a librarian’s business is different from an 
archivist’s business; no national govern- 
ment combines the two, and, anyhow, a 
makeshift transference of a small part of 
the government’s archives to the Library 
of Congress would be no real solution of 
the difficulties. 


The only satisfactory and proper means 
of escape from the present disgraceful 
conditions is that which other nations 
have adopted, the erection of a national 
archive building in this city, of a size 
sufficient to contain all the papers that 
all the executive departments and the 
Senate and House of Representatives may 
send to it, and with a large allowance for 
future growth. Essentially a honeycomb 
of stacks resembling those of a library, 
it should have an initial capacity of three 
million cubic feet, and should be built on 
a lot of land large enough to admit of 
extension to nine million without exceed- 
ing the height usual among our govern- 
ment buildings. The prediction can be 
made with confidence, and is supported 
by the experience of other nations, that 


while executive officers may at first trans-— 


fer somewhat sparingly the records and 
papers they have long had nominally un- 
der their control, they will not take long 
to discover that needles can be more 
quickly found in a needle-shop than in a 
haystack; and as the advantages of an 
orderly archive come to be appreciated, 
more and more of the archival papers 
will be transferred to the new establish- 
ment. 


Yet, though it shall be large, our na- 
tional archive building need not be alarm- 
ingly expensive. No ornate palace should 
be contemplated. If the exterior is to 
suit the contents, it should be plain, yet 
it may easily be beautiful. I know from 
the word of a friend that the greatest 
architect of the last generation said that 
he should like nothing better than to try 
his hand on a national archive building. 
At a cost well inside fifty cents a cubic 
foot, or $1,500,000 for a building of the 
dimensions I have described, it should be 
possible for the United States to have the 
finest archive building in the world, per- 
fect in every appointment, based on the 
best experience of Europe, and adequate 
for every purpose of the immediate 
future. This is the end toward which we 
ought to aspire and labor. 

Into the details of the construction of 
such a building and of the organization of 
an archive establishment there is no time 
to enter. They are abundantly set forth 
in Mr. W. G. Leland’s masterly article 
entitled “Our national archives: a pro 
gramme,” in the American Historica! Re- 
view for October, 1912. 


Efforts to secure such a building as I 
have in general terms described have not 
been lacking, nor are they a thing of 
yesterday. As far back as 1878, the quar- 
termaster-general of the army recommend- 
ed the erection of a “hall of records” for 
preservation of the records of the execu- 
tive departments not required for daily 
reference, and drafted a plan for the pro- 
posed structure. That was thirty-six years 
ago. Since then there has perhaps been 
only one year in which the erection of a 
national archive buildigg has not been 
pressed upon the attention of Congress, 
with greater or less urgency, by one or 
other members of the cabinet. At least 
fifty bills on the subject have been intro- 
duced in Congress. Nearly all have 
found permanent resting-places in the 
pigeonholes of committees. On two occa- 
sions, in 1881 and in 1902, the Senate 
passed bills providing for an archive 
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building; but the House took no action 
on them. Finally, in 1903, after an agita- 
tion covering a quarter of a century, Con- 
gress authorized the purchase of a site 
for such a building. The site was pur- 
chased, but has since been assigned to 
another building. Meanwhile, within the 
thirty-six years during which this agita- 
tion by executive departments has been 
going on, Congress has expended at least 
$250,000,000 for public buildings, and 
$200,000,000 of that sum for local post- 
offices, courthouses and customhouses. 


In recent years, the agitation has been 
taken up by various societies of patriotic 
intention. Nearly six years ago the Amer- 
ican Historical Association addressed Con- 
gress on the subject, appointed a commit- 
tee, arranged for useful hearings, and has 
continued to press the matter upon suc- 
cessive Congresses. Many chapters of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
have taken part in the endeavor. Re- 
cently the National Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution has taken it 
up with much energy. The Public Build- 
ings Act of March 3, 1913, authorized the 
Secretary of the Treasury to make plans 
for an archive building; but Congress 
made no appropriation of money for the 
planning, and without it nothing could be 
done. The result of thirty-six years of 
agitation can be summed up by saying 
that an item of $5,000 for the making of 
such plans, in the provisional manner in 
which alone they can be made before a 
site is selected, is now before the House 
Committee on Appropriations, as a part 
of the Sundry Civil Appropriations bill. 
Its fate will be known in a few days. This 
result, after thirty-six years of entreaty 
and appeal along lines of argument which 
were obvious thirty-six years ago and in 
thirty-six years have not been confuted, 
seems somewhat meagre. But I remem- 
ber that it was about 1616 when one 
Francis Bacon recommended the estab- 
lishment of a General Record Office for 
the kingdom of England and about 1856 
when the first section of that building 


was erected. Two hundred and forty 
years, for a thing for which that capacious 
mind foresaw all the convincing argu- 
ments in 1616! We have still some time. 
Two hundred and forty years from 1878 
would bring us only to 2118 A. D. But 
can we not beat the English record? Can 
we not, by keeping public opinion alive 
on a subject of so much importance from 
the historical and the governmental points 
of view, carry this great national under- 
taking along steadily through the stages 
of making plans, acquiring a site, and 
constructing the building, and have an ar- 
chive to be proud of before we have here 
a national calamity resembling, but with 
perhaps larger proportions, the great fire 
at Albany? 


President ANDERSON: The Program 
committee thought it would be interest- 
ing to have the subject of Dr. Jameson’s 
address discussed very briefly by two 
members of our Association. I will there- 
fore call upon the chief of the division of 
manuscripts in the Library of Congress, 
Dr. GAILLARD HUNT. 


Dr. HUNT: I have nothing to add to 
the paper that does not corroborate from 
personal knowledge and study what Dr. 
Jameson says. His paper is what we are 
accustomed to receive from one who has 
been aptly termed, “the dean of the his- 
torical profession in America.” 


I will supplement some of his observa- 
tions. First, as to the difference in the 
policy of administration between a gov- 
ernment archive and a government li- 
brary, let me remark that while it is true 
that the problems of arrangement, of 
classification, of conservation, of catalog- 
ing are different, nevertheless, a govern- 
ment library is the only government in- 
stitution that considers those problems, 
and there is a family resemblance be- 
tween them, whether they are applied in 
a library or an archive repository. I can 
illustrate this by telling you that the pres- 
ent arrangement of the archives of the 
State Department, which was inaugurated 
when Mr. Root was Secretary of State 
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and which has proved to be very satisfac- 
tory, is an adaptation of the Dewey deci- 
mal system of subjective treatment. 

Dr. Jameson says that none of the 
European countries have the archives and 
the library together. That is a fact, but 
it is a fact of weakness both in the ad- 
ministration and to the investigator. 
Every student who has been to England is 
aware that he must play shuttlecock be- 
tween the Public Record Office and the 
British Museum. He is aware, too, that the 
British Museum and the Public Record 
Office are in a measure in competition 
with each other and not in the fullest 
coéperation, and that the ideal condition 
would be to have the manuscripts now de- 
posited in the Museum and the public 
archives together, or in such close codr- 
dination that one would hardly be able to 
distinguish between them. 

But this is only a detail. As the cura- 
tor of the largest collection of historical 
manuscripts on the hemisphere, I say, 
Give us a government archive, and we will 
attend to the codperation. Let the great 
fact be accomplished, and whether a gov- 
ernment archive should absorb the Li- 
brary of Congress, or the Library of Con- 
gress should absorb a government archive, 
can be left to the future to decide. You 
may be sure that both will proceed in 
complete coédrdination and codédperation. 

Dr. Jameson is correct. There is not in 
the city of Washington a single govern- 
ment department that knows what it has 
in its archives; there is not one that 
knows what it has not got; there is not 
one where all the archives are available 
for historical or administrative purposes. 

We are about to approach a commem- 
oration of peace, but war sometimes con- 
fers favors in unexpected quarters. And 
the War of 1812 and the invasion of the 
city of Washington by the British were 
great boons to some of the curators of gov- 
ernment archives in Washington. When- 
ever any archives antedating 1814 cannot 
be found, blame it on the war of 1812! 
This has become such a habit that I have 
known a clerk, when a paper was called 


for, to reply promptly: “The British de- 
stroyed it in the war of 1812,” when that 
particular paper was dated in 1815. There 
are the archives of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, for example. That institution 
was sacked by the British while the Sen- 
ate escaped. The House archives, we have 
been often told, were destroyed. Now, 
ladies and gentlemen, I have seen the 
archives of the House of Representatives, 
and how on earth the British in 1814 de- 
stroyed more papers dated in 1815 than in 
1813 I do not quite understand! The 
archives immediately after 1814 are a little 
bit worse than the archives before 1814. 

It is not necessary to add a word to 
what Dr. Jameson has said about the ne- 
cessity of the preservation of archives for 
the use of the historian. In speaking to 
an audience of librarians, that zoes with- 
out saying, as all of you are engaged in 
the business of conserving the record of 
knowledge in order that it may serve his- 
torical purposes. We are all agreed that 
for historical purposes it is absolutely 
necessary that the archives should be bet- 
ter preserved than they are; but from 
abundance of experience I may say a 
word about the necessity of the preserva- 
tion of the archives for administrative 
purposes. Ours is a popular government 
and its personnel changes, and every 
three or four years the head of a depart- 
ment changes and his chief subordinates 
are changed. He comes from active po- 
litical life, active professional life, or ac- 
tive business life. He never comes from 
active department life. For him there is 
the duty of carrying out some broad policy 
upon which the people have voted. But 
he is the head of a great machine. Dr. 
Jameson says that the Treasury Depart- 
ment is the largest corporation in the 
United States; but very nearly as large 
are the Interior Department and the Post- 
office Department. In fact, we have in 
Washington the largest corporation in the 
United States represented by the govern- 
ment; but the head of each branch of the 
corporation, in the nature of things, 
knows little of the machinery over which 
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he presides. It is a complicated machin- 
ery. We who live in Washington know 
that the government departments have 
power over individual rights and over pub- 
lic rights, that is put into effect daily and 
hourly. The decisions that are made on 
the innumerable questions that arise are 
like the decisions of the courts. They 
follow one another; they depend upon 
precedent. Those decisions are a part of 
the records of the departments. They 
cannot be correctly reached unless the 
records are available, and all the records 
are not available. The result is that the 
decisions of the department are not al- 
ways correct, that they are sometimes 
contradictory, and that there is an enor- 
mous waste of time in going over and 
over again the ground that has been gone 
over before, but the record of which is not 
readily accessible or may be lost. In my ex- 
perience I have seen it a hundred times— 
the new official treading laboriously the 
path that has been trodden by one of 
equal ability with himself in the past and 
usually reaching the same conclusions, 
when, if the record had been put before 
him, he could have saved his time and 
the continuity or stability of government 
practice would not have been endangered. 
More in our government—where the head 
of a department constantly changes, 
where the head of a bureau constantly 
changes—more than in other governments 
where there is a governing class, is it 
necessary that there should be conserva- 
tion of the record of what has been done 
before. 

I was reading the other night Hume’s 
History of England, and I came across 
this remark: He said that the regret 
frequently expressed by historical scholars 
that there was no record of the proceedings 
of the original Britons was a regret that 
was uncalled for, because the actions of 
barbarians are based upon impulse and 
not upon reason, and really furnish noth- 
ing of entertainment or instruction to the 
civilized man. I could not help thinking 
that the fathers of our country, who have 
had the management of our government, 
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must have thought that they were barba- 
rians, and that it was better to destroy a 
record which contained nothing that would 
be of profit or of interest to their posterity. 

Now, one of the faults I have to find 
with us librarians is that we are prone 
to look upon a piece of work, because we 
love it, as an end unto itself. But, as I 
see it, we discuss a question with a defi- 
nite object in view. So in discussing Dr. 
Jameson’s paper we must remember that 
we are not appealing to ourselves, that 
we are not discussing it for our own pleas- 
ure, but that we are doing it in order to 
reach a body of men upon Capitol Hill who 
have the power to do what we want done. 
Let us remember that before we are libra- 
rians we are citizens of the United States, 
that the present condition of our records is 
a disgrace to each and all of us, and that 
we can change it. When Congress sits, 
a thousand measures press for considera- 
tion. It takes up those for which the 
pressure is obvious. There is only one 
thing necessary for us to do, therefore, 
and that is to crystallize the belief that 
is in each and every one of us here to- 
night, that we need and must have an 
archive building, into an obvious demand. 
Embody it into joint action of the whole 
society, and individual importunity on the 
part of every member, and success will 
crown our efforts. 

President ANDERSON: For a further 
discussion of Dr. Jameson’s paper I have 
pleasure in calling upon a member of this 
Association, who is also chairman of the 
Public Archives Commission of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, Mr. VICTOR 
HUGO PALTSITS. 

Mr. PALTSITS: We have been reminded 
of the importance of conserving manu- 
scripts in order that there might be some 
better judgment than fire in weeding them 
out. A few years ago I had the oppor- 
tunity to speak for some time during a 
summer vacation with a former speaker 
of Congress, and our conversation drifted 
to the accumulation of records in this 
capital city. He mentioned the fact that 
from the first census until the census just 
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preceding the time of our conversation 
there had accumulated great masses of 
schedules, and that a congressional com- 
mittee had determined that some of these 
might be burned in order to make room in 
the city of Washington. And he said with 
characteristic English that may not be re- 
peated in polite society, “Why, you ought 
to have heard the howl from all over the 
United States from everybody who has 
ancestors.” Well, I tried to impress upon 
him the fact that even schedules might 
have value. It is the business of the 
Public Archives Commission of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association to promote a 
conscience not only here, but throughout 
the nation—a conscience that will respect 
the muniments of the American people, 
whether they repose in federal deposi- 
tories or whether they be in states, coun- 
ties, cities, towns, boroughs or villages. 
Dr. Jameson’s description of conditions 
in Washington reminded me of some of 
the things I have heard with reference to 
village records stored over barber shops, 
furniture shops and paint shops, usually 
associated with the greatest means to con- 
flagration. We are interested in conser- 
vation, we are interested in codrdination, 
and here in Washington the problem of 
coérdination rests upon the provision of 
a national archive building. Why is it 
that administrative records are so usually 
neglected, whilst the title deeds, the testa- 
mentary archives and the records of courts 
are, I might say, always better kept than 
any others? In fact, the others may 
merely exist under similar conditions to 
those portrayed to us respecting the Treas- 
ury papers in Washington. It is because 
there is a bench and a bar active in every 
community. It is because testamentary 
papers and title deeds represent money— 
an immediate or apparent asset to the 
people. 7 
Now, with the same spirit of earnest- 
ness exhibited by the legal profession 
and by the courts, the body of American 
historical scholars, the body of American 
economic scholars, the body of American 
political scientists and similar national 


bodies appeal to the conscience of Con- 
gress for the conservation, for the codér- 
dination, for the proper administration of 
the great federal archives. We are not 
willing, Dr. Jameson, I am sure, to wait 
for more than two centuries for proper 
provisions, as the people and our friends 
of Great Britain waited. 

Recently in the city of New York dur- 
ing an examination of various depart- 
mental records, I found the administra- 
tion records less cared for than the title 
records, the testamentary records and the 
court records. The records of the county 
clerk of the city and county of New York 
are mostly in the Hall of Records build- 
ing, erected at an expense of some $12,- 
000,000, I believe. They are on the eighth 
floor and in the attic above, in the custody 
of the commissioner of records of the 
county, and in that jurisdiction there is a 
fine modern steel equipment for the rec- 
ords, which consist of those of the old 
chancery and vice-chancery courts; the 
now extinct court of oyer and terminer; 
the court of common pleas; the su- 
preme court, etc., all records of a legal 
nature. This steel equipment has cost 
some $400,000 for this department. In 
the same building are the records of 
the surrogates’ court, and they have an 
equipment of their own in modern form, 
with indexes of all records kept accord- 
ing to law; and in the same building are 
the records of the register, filed on roller 
shelves and in metal cabinets. During the 
past three years the city and county of 
New York alone has spent $100,000 each 
year for the re-indexing bureau of the 
register’s office, to index and codrdinate 
the conveyances and open mortgages of 
the pieces of property in the original 
county of New York, and that territory 
known as the Bronx recently separated 
from it, upon a block and section system. 
When we go into our finance department 
records, Dr. Jameson, we find conditions 
perhaps a little better than you do in the 
Treasury Department; yet there are evi- 
dences of neglect and great disorder. The 
only way by which we can bring about a 
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better system, particularly with regard to 
the administrative records, and with refer- 
ence to all the records, is by a united ef- 
fort of every national or local body inter- 
ested in culture, in patriotism and in good 
government, and on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, as one of its 
members, I have the honor to present to 
the Association a brief resolution, and 
ask, after it be read, that it be committed 
to the Council for its consideration. 


The resolution was here read and by 
unanimous vote referred with approval to 
the Council. (For text of resolution see 
minutes of Council, page 185-6.) 


Dr. ANDREWS: Mr. President, in sec- 
onding Mr. Paltsits’ motion for a refer- 
ence to the Council I should like to cou- 
ple with it a vote of thanks of the As- 
sociation to Dr. Jameson for the clear and 
able manner in which he has presented to 
us a queston of great national importance. 

President ANDERSON: I am sure it is 
only necessary to call for the “ayes” on 
that motion. 


There is no subject of more vital in- 
terest to this country than the Ameri- 
canization of its immigrants. The next 
speaker has given this subject a great 
deal of study. While he was a student 
at Oxford University, having learned to 
speak Italian, he spent his summer vaca- 
tions among the Italian people in their 
native land, living their daily life and 
becoming as nearly one of them as an 
American could. Returning to his own 
country, he transferred his interest to 
the Italians who had emigrated to Amer- 
ica. Through close observation and as- 
sociation he learned the immigrants’ need 
for practical instruction in the little 
things of their daily life here. To make 
a long story short, he found that there 
were no books in Italian to give the newly 
arrived immigrant the information he 
most needed in his daily life in this coun- 
try. At about the same time the Con- 
necticut Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution awoke to the need 
of such a book, and asked Mr. Carr to 
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write it. The result is what is popularly 
called “The little green book,” although 
a translation of the correct title is “A 
guide to the United States for the Ita- 
lian immigrant.” Someone has truly 
called it also, “A guide to the Italian im- 
migrant.” In recognition of his services 
to Italians in this country the King of 
Italy about two years ago made Mr. Carr 
a Chevalier of the Order of the Crown 
of Italy. “The little green book” proved 
to be so useful that there sprang up in 
various parts of the country a demand 
for a book of the same kind in other lan- 
guages. So far it has been issued in three 
languages, Italian, Polish and Yiddish, 
with variations in each case to suit the 
particular needs of each nationality. An 
English translation of the Yiddish edi- 
tion has also been published, which I 
would cordially commend to anyone who 
is interested in the immigrant. The au- 
thor is director of the Immigrant Publica- 
tion Society, whose offices are in New 
York City, and he has some practical 
ideas on the part played by the library in 
the Americanization of the immigrant. It 
gives me great pleasure to introduce Mr. 
JOHN FOSTER CARR, who will speak to 
us on “The library and the immigrant.” 


THE LIBRARY AND THE IMMIGRANT 


The library was long a sort of institu- 
tional Lord Bacon. All learning was its 
province. Now its province has become 
all life—first of all, American life—and 
it is already the greatest of our popular 
universities. It is ever seeking larger 
powers of usefulness, and striking is its 
development along simpler and humbler 
lines. 

In the new duties that immigration has 
brought, it is unquestionably meeting the 
greatest educational problem yet unat- 
tempted in this country. The Census Bu- 
reau states the size and significance of 
that problem when it announces that there 
are four million foreign-born white men of 
voting age in the United States, who are 
not citizens, and two million men and 
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women, either foreign-born or wholly or 
partly of foreign parentage, who are illit- 
erates. 

It is of the very first national impor- 
tance that the foreign-born who are to re- 

“main among us should be made an effect- 
ive part of our democracy—a vital part 
of our own people. But how shall they 
gain quick interest in our collective life, 
our citizenship, our government? How 
shall they be given our English and a 
knowledge of American conditions that 
will make their daily life easier, improve 
their working skill and wages, and reduce 
by one-half as congressional investiga- 
tion has shown that English does, their 
liability to industrial accident? 

The change for the immigrant in com- 
ing to America is most often a change 
from the most primitive agricultural life 
known on this planet to the most rapid- 
moving urban life of our western civiliza- 
tion. Here country is already city, all life 
is urban and wonderful are the educative 
forces of our city life. 

When Firmin Roz, keenest of French 
publicists, wrote the other year of the mar- 
vels of the United States, he put in the 
very forefront of his preface the most as- 
tounding thing he had found: “There,” 
he said, “the aged and out-worn races of 
the world repair, cast aside old age like 
a garment, and renew their youth in Amer- 
ican life.” I believe that if you see the 
working life of our foreign-born at its nor- 
mal, all of these toilers seem in marvel- 
ously rapid process of Americanization. 
I should like to give you a detailed picture 
of the swift change. 

But there are two little stories that I 
must tell. Some few years ago I had 
the great pleasure of meeting Archbishop 
Ireland. He had been interested away 
back in the 70’s in colonizing the people of 
the tenements of New York and other 
cities of the East on the prairies of the 
West. But all of a sudden this very suc- 
cessful work of his was given up, and I 
had wondered why. I asked him about 
it, and he said he had other more impor- 
tant work to do. Trying to guess a rea- 


son, I said, “I suppose that you saw then 
what we understand now, that the Irish 
and the German are so nearly akin to us 
that they are rapidly Americanized, but 
what shall we do with these new peoples 
that are coming to us from the east of 
Europe?” I shall never forget how quickly 
he answered, and with what vehemence he 
said, “Do nothing, let them breathe this 
air, let the free winds of America blow 
over them.” 

And in another quarter I found another 
instance of that same theory of the mir- 
acle-working power of American air. I 
was taking dinner with my friend, Da- 
vide Schiaffino, a former ship’s boatswain, 
and I was eating a dish of macaroni with 
garlic sauce, which his wife had tem- 
pered according to my known taste. And 
while we were eating the small boy 
of the family, some four years old, 
kept interrupting our conversation. 
Finally his father raised his hand and gave 
him a great clap where it would do the 
most good, whereat the boy shouted, 
“Ouch!” His father said to me, “What 
does that word mean?” And when I had 
told him it meant the same as “oi-oi” in 
Italian, he said, “That little fellow is a 
regular American.” “And,” he added, “I 
do not know where he gets it. His mother 
will not let him go out because on the 
streets he will only learn bad words and 
bad things, and he never sees any other 
boys.” And then he said in his rattling 
Genoese: “By the way, did you notice 
how he doubled up his hands into fists to 
strike with? No Italian boy would do 
that. He is a regular little American. 
Sometimes I think it comes in at the win- 
dow.” 

But rapid as the process is, they are 
often in close touch with the worst and 
not the best side of our civilization; they 
often become more or less one of the 
class of which economically they happen 
to form part. How often you will find a 
man of good foreign education speaking 
an English marked with the accent of our 
tenements—an accent that is but type of 
a vital thing! They too often lose the 
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restraints and ideals of the old world and 
find nothing to replace them. 

What of the material of our immigra- 
tion? Doing ever simpler and simpler 
work, more and more widely do you reach 
those nearly on the minimum line of ed- 
ucation. You will soon have books for 
illiterates. What then of illiteracy? I see 
no menace. The facts lead me to opti- 
mism. There is, first, something hopeful 
in the fact of statistics—that at present 
the highest percentage of illiteracy in ad- 
mitted immigrants goes with the lowest 
percentage of deportations. In other 
words, illiteracy does not show any discov- 
erable connection with other undesirable 
qualities, and illiteracy is not difficult of 
cure. 

I commend to your attention one of the 
most interesting government documents 
I have ever seen, a bulletin issued by the 
Bureau of Education on illiteracy in the 
United States. That bulletin contains a 
story, that can be called no less than 
thrilling, of the elimination of illiteracy 
in Rowan county, Kentucky, by a Mrs. 
Stevens, who in 1911 happened to be 
elected county school superintendent. At 
the beginning of her work in that year 
she found in Rowan county 1,152 illit- 
erates. She started moonlight schools and 
she started them in a popular and in an 
efficient way. At the end of two years 
there were twenty-three illiterates left in 
the whole county, and it is interesting to 
learn the detail of the twenty-three. Six 
were invalids, six had defective eyes, five 
were idiots, two had recently come into 
the county, and four were put down as 
plain “stubborn.” 

We should know more of the mental 
fiber of some of these illiterates. There 
is a woman in New York, a laundress of 
my acquaintance, who is an illiterate. She 
has some thirty customers, and washes 
every week many hundred articles of 
clothing. Yet she never makes a mistake 
in assigning the proper garment to the 
proper customer, and, more remarkable, 
she never makes a mistake in her bills. 

And there comes also before me the 


figure of my friend Ferrari. Ferrari is 
entirely an illiterate. He has a large 
second-hand furniture business. He has, 
so his neighbors say, a fortune of $100,- 
000 laid aside, wisely invested in six city 
houses. Ferrari, by the way, happens to 
be a very shrewd critic, as I thought one 
day, of our education. He said, “Yes, I 
am sorry that I cannot read or write, but 
I know numbers, and I never make any 
mistakes in adding, or forget accounts. 
Sometimes I hear educated people talk, 
and they seem to me to talk a great 
deal of foolishness, but there is one point 
where I always have them at a disadvan- 
tage. When they are talking they think 
of a great many things, and I only think 
of one thing.” 

In this great work of education, a prob- 
lem of many sides, partly solved these 
last years by the wonderful new educative 
forces, the hard drill of our industrial life, 
the library has a far greater opportunity 
than the school. Friendly and helpful, its 
aid is more inviting and less formal. It 
makes less strenuous demand upon the at- 
tention of a man who is often very tired 
after a long day’s work. It welcomes 
those who think themselves too old for 
school, It is open throughout the year, 
where the night school at most is open 
only seven months of the year. It can 
furnish papers and books in the immi- 
grant’s own language and thus provide a 
familiar and homely air. A common meet- 
ing ground with Americans, it gives him a 
sense of joint right and ownership with 
us in the best things of our country, and 
this with no suggestion of patronizing in- 
terest. The librarian, at least, publicly 
urges no offensive theory of the immi- 
grant’s need of civilization and moral up- 
lift. “Sir,” was the complaint of an Ital- 
ian workingman, “these investigators are 
as smoke in our eyes.” But neither curi- 
ous nor officious, full of good will and 
usefulness, the librarian’s power of help 
is boundless. Best of all, I think, the 
library can put the immigrant in effective 
touch with American democracy and 
American ideals, and so, better than any 
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other agency, destroy the impression of 
heartless commercialism that many of our 
immigrants, in their colonies, continually 
assert is the main characteristic of our 
civilization. 

Work for our immigrants is not wholly 
a new thing in American libraries. It 
dates back many years; but it is new in 
the extent of its present enterprise and 
interest. Its progress has never been 
without opposition. Many have insisted 
that the immigrant should have no books 
in his own tongue. Many have wished 
him to forget everything he was or 
thought before coming to America, and 
they have been jealous of foreign lan- 
guages, insisting on English. 

We have a theory of American blood 
that is a fiction of tradition—that it runs 
in the line of Anglo-Saxon blood. But we 
forget our origins, that 250 years ago six- 
teen languages were spoken in New York, 
that in the Revolution men of every race 
and nation fought side by side for an ideal 
and a country that belonged equally to 
every one of them. We are not, and we 
never were, of one blood. A waiter in an 
Italian workingman’s restaurant one night 
in my hearing gave this opinion of what 
it is to be an American. He said: “Amer- 
ieans are not like us Italians, or you 
Frenchmen (pointing to a Frenchman 
there), men of one blood. They are a so- 
ciety of people who think alike.” 

If the immigrant is to think alike with 
us, if he is to be a good American, we 
must give him some sufficient reason for 
respecting and loving our land. And how 
better than through the library can this 
country of ours be made alluring, ac- 
cepted in love? Alluring certainly is the 
library’s invitation to personal progress 
and self-betterment, and in its friendly 
room are an American environment and 
the atmosphere of our spoken English. 

It is the unvarying experience of li- 
brarians that every attempt made in oren- 
ing the libraries to our recent immigrants 
has had large and unexpected success. 
Providence reports that the hunger for 
books among the foreign-born is keen and 


universal. Boston, welcoming the un- 
skilled laborer as well as the cultured stu- 
dent of the classics, has had striking 
progress in these new efforts the last three 
or four years, and incidentally has discov- 
ered—eloquent testimony to the ambition 
in the homes of these workers—that the 
“children of foreign-born parents read a 
better class of books than their American 
brothers and sisters.” A Brooklyn branch 
lets it be known that men coming from 
work with their dinner pails are welcome. 
And at once the library reaches a point 
and has success of service before un- 
known. An evening paper of the cheaper 
sort publishes an editorial in praise of 
Buckle’s History of Civilization, and be- 
fore six o’clock the same night another 
Brooklyn library in the heart of a colony 
of foreign-born has given out its two 
copies of Buckle, and filed six reserve 
cards. It was a workingman, grimy from 
the shops, who returned Hamerton’s In- 
tellectual Life to the librarian in a Mas- 
sachusetts town, with “That’s what I call 
a good book.” 

The result of broad and aggressive work 
in the New York public library has had 
an instant return. During 1913, as the 
report records, the circulation of Italian 
books increased by nearly ten thousand— 
a remarkable growth when a moment’s 
calculation shows you that it amounts to 
nearly twenty-seven per cent, falling less 
than four per cent behind the Yiddish, 
read by the most eager frequenters of our 
libraries. 

And here another significant matter 
may be learned, useful for quoting to 
those who think the dominance of our 
English threatened by the foreign lan- 
guages. In this same report the large total 
is set down of the circulation of German 
books—by far the largest circulation for 
books in foreign tongues. Yet, figuring 
again, it appears that for all the new in- 
ducements and attractions of the library, 
the annual gain had barely passed one- 
half of one per cent. 

The community life of our foreign col- 
onies rapidly passes. Its picturesqueness 
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and foreign customs vanish, its theaters 
and festivals. Representing our earlier 
immigration the plays of Harrigan have 
gone with German tragedy and comedy, 
gone, too, the German and Irish comedians 
of the old variety stage, gone with the 
generation that could understand their 
fun. Even the Italians’ picturesqueness is 
on the wane. Their street pageants are 
not what they were. The music of the col- 
ony dies—Tannenbaum and Wearing of the 
Green. And in spite of every effort its 
speech is lost. 

It is surprising how quickly a language 
is lost. I heard the other day a story of 
the Italian editor of one of the most im- 
portant Italian papers in the United 
States. I perhaps should fairly character- 
ize that paper by saying that its spirit is 
if not anti-American, at least very ag- 
gressively pro-Italian, very strong on the 
side of the Italian language, its sane- 
tity, purity and beauty. This gentleman 
was involved in a libel suit which took 
him to Rome, where his case has recently 
been tried. The papers adverse to him 
have reported with great glee how dur- 
ing the course of that trial the judge 
turned to him and said, “Sir, will you have 
the kindness to speak in Italian, because 
as it is, it is impossible for us to under- 
stand you.” 

But we were talking of the reading of 
German books. The generation. of the 
great mass of our German immigrants is, 
of course, rapidly passing—so rapidly that 
by the last census, in spite of an immigra- 
tion of 700,000 for the decade, our total 
German-born population decreased by over 
300,000. This goes far to explain a sta- 
tionary circulation. But it is also clear 
that these same people, the most literate, 
and the most tenacious of their national 
culture of all our earlier immigrants, have 


‘come so far into the practice of the Eng- 


lish language, forgetting their own, that 
further increase of German readers in our 
libraries is hardly to be looked for. It is 
plain that the menace to us is the com- 
plete disappearance of the foreign lan- 
guages now current. For his own use and 


self-respect the immigrant should be en- 
couraged not to forget his origins. We 
should no more be jealous of Italian or 
Jewish or Polish societies than we are of 
St. Andrew, or St. Nicholas, St. George or 
Holland societies. 

It is important for the immigrant to 
learn English more rapidly, and the li- 
brary can greatly help in this. It is also 
important that the knowledge of foreign 
languages should be seriously cultivated 
among us. It could now easily be made 
a national accomplishment, as it is in 
many countries of the continent. Our 
great cosmopolitan nation should be in 
direct and immediate touch with the 
science and social progress and literature 
of other great nations. We should plant 
in this vigorous soil of ours their love and 
understanding of art and music. Here 
again the library should greatly serve us. 

But such results as those attained in 
New York with the foreign-born only 
come as the consequence of hard and 
earnest work. There are difficulties a- 
plenty in the way. Our foreign-born work- 
ing men and women oftentimes know 
nothing even of the existence of the li- 
brary, or they have a strange fear to en- 
ter, and need much persuasion before they 
can believe that they will be welcome visi- 
tors in such splendid buildings. Often, 
too, they seem to fear that the library 
may be connected with a church that is 
trying to proselytize them, or that some 
advantage may be taken of them. They 
need to learn that the library, like the 
school, is non-sectarian and non-political; 
that it is the property of the public, and 
that full privilege of it belongs to every 
man and woman and reading child. For 
this reason their priests and rabbis make 
the librarians’ most helpful friends. Once 
the immigrant workman is persuaded to 
enter the library, he needs immediate per- 
sonal attention. He needs to have the 
different rooms of the library in some way 
explained, the few simple rules given him 
to read in his own language. Index cards 
are impossible to him. The open shelf 
is generally almost useless. He knows 
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little or nothing of the proper use of 
books; often he has never even handled 
one. He requires the librarian’s aid in 
the mysteries of selecting and register- 
ing books. In short, he requires much 
painstaking individual help. 

But how bring the immigrant to the 
library? In a number of places, very am- 
bitiously, lists have been made, classified 
by nationalities, of all the foreign-born 
families living within the radius served by 
the library; and to each family an attract- 
ive postal card notice has been sent. But 
in many of our cities such work would be 
an almost impossible task. In such cases, 
and generally, very effective publicity has 
been found in the distribution of cards 
and leaflets bearing lists of appealing 
books. These have been sent to the mul- 
titude of national societies and clubs of 
various kinds that exist, as well as to 
drug, stationery and grocery stores, to the 
rooms of trade unions and to factories. 
Many librarians are regularly sending 
boxes of books to such very practical dis- 
tributing centers. And public schools, 
night schools, parochial schools are being 
pressed more and more widely into the 
service, and the teachers’ help very effect- 
ively claimed. 

In some of the New York branches 
rooms have been assigned for the use of 
literary and historical societies, and here 
meetings with music have been held for 
the discussion of literature, history, folk- 
lore and social questions. By one admir- 
able and popular plan a special visit is 
invited of a group of men and women of 
the same nationality. The librarian re- 
ceives them and one of their own coun- 
trymen explains in their native tongue 
the privileges of the library. Most of our 
foreign friends are used to being read to, 
and an adaptation of the story hour has 
brought excellent results. It has proved 
fruitful in the independent and more care- 
ful reading of books, and has sometimes 
directly opened the way to the formation 
of library clubs. 

In New York, also, lessons in English 
have been given, the library itself often 
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supplying the textbooks needed. This 
has promptly caused a greater demand 
for simple books in English. Librarians 
report that every effort such as these de- 
scribed not only increases membership 
and revives the use of cards that had 
fallen into disuse, but gives a profitable 
opportunity for intensive study of the 
neighborhood. 

Successful experiments of great variety 
have been made in providing evening en- 
tertainments organized directly by the li- 
brary. These have included simple lec- 
tures, often illustrated by the stereopticon. 
Very popular among these lectures have > 
been those on the agricultural opportuni- 
ties of our country. ° 

No greater service can be rendered 
either to the country or to the immigrant 
than the agricultural distribution of peo- 
ple who really wish to go back to the 
soil. It is astonishing how wide is the 
gulf that exists between our industrial 
life and our agricultural life, so wide 
that these people rarely come to know 
anything of our farms or of American 
farming life and its opportunities. Some- 
times I have thought if they have any 
concept at all of even the geographical 
greatness of this country they must think 
that this continent of 3,000 miles is cov- 
ered with one unending line of tenements. 
For one day I saw an Italian woman look- 
ing at some roses in the window of a 
florist in Bleecker street, and as I came 
up beside her she turned in a friendly 
way and smiled at me, and said in Italian, 
“How very beautiful they are.” “But,” she 
added, “they must be very expensive.” I 
said, “Oh no, why do you think they are 
expensive?” “Why,” she said, “because 
they have to bring them all the way from 
Italy, you know. No roses grow in this 
country.” 

There have been addresses by men, 
often leading men, of different nationali- 
ties to those of their own speech; musical 
entertainments, vocal and instrumental; 
dramatic recitations, with national music 
on the phonograph; exhibitions of photo- 
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graphs of Italian art and lace. As many 
mothers have children too young to leave 
alone, there is the suggestive instance of 
the library at Mount Vernon, that has in- 
vited parents to bring their little ones to 
the children’s room, where they were 
separately entertained. 

Emphatically it is a work that is fast 
growing, spreading usefully over the 
country. 

Two instances I wish to cite. One, the 
humblest, of a little workingman’s library 
that was started in an Altoona kitchen in 
1912, a library that started with ten 
books in a soap box. I was told that 
when these foreign-born workingmen first 
came they did not always take off their 
hats as they entered the kitchen, and 
their faces and hands were not always 
clean. But there was a rapid improve- 
ment in those respects, and at the end of 
two years that little library has grown 
to have 560 books, distributed among six 
branches, with a circulation of 300 books 
weekly. 

Then take the most ambitious instance. 
To develop this work efficiently within 
the borders of the state, Massachusetts 
through its free public library commis- 
sion is carefully organizing effort, learn- 
ing the exact location of the foreign col- 
onies, their nationalities and library facil- 
ities. The active interest of the leaders 
of the various groups has been secured; 
and with the help of a traveling secretary 
specially provided by the new law to 
take up this educational work, the results 
achieved within a single year have been 
so very promising that it is hoped these 
efforts may be greatly extended. And 
where one state has so practically led the 
way, others must soon follow. 

All this reveals the broad field of serv- 
ice now opening to our libraries. It is 
a field in which we need the help of every- 
one who believes in what we are doing. 
Some of our immigrants are Americans 
by right of the spirit, if not of birth. I 
will tell you of one: 

He was a little wizened, squint-eyed, 
old man. He told me one day he came to 
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America because of Lincoln, and I asked 
him how that was. He said he was born on 
the shores of the sea of Azof, and that 
as a boy he heard this story of Tolstoi: 
That Tolstoi was once traveling in the 
Caucasus, and having the opportunity to 
speak, and being very fond of speaking, 
he spoke to a Tartar tribe through an in- 
terpreter. He was at that time very much 
interested in Napoleon. So he spoke of 
Napoleon and other great war captains. 
When he had finished the Tartar chieftain 
said, “Now, will you be good enough to tell 
my children of a man who was far greater 
than any of these men, of a man who 
was so great that he could even forgive 
his enemies?” When Tolstoi asked him 
who that was he said, “Abraham Lincoln.” 
So this man came to America, and be- 
side his telephone in his little shop in 
New York, there are the two great 
speeches pasted on the wall, and very 
old and grimy they are. I asked him 
about that. “Oh,” he said, “I learned 
them quick. But when I am waiting for 
a telephone call I let my eye go over 
them, and you know I always find some- 
thing new and something fine. It is like 
a man who looks into one point of the 
heavens all the time, he ends by discover- 
ing a new star.” 

Our foreigners are not all like my Rus- 
sian friend, and yet for all, slowly or 
rapidly, their life merges with ours. 

We are apt to forget that a man be- 
comes an American, that his blood be- 
comes American when the judge signs his 
second citizenship paper. Whether he 
becomes a good American or a bad Amer- 
ican depends in some measure upon our- 
selves. The great virtues and ideals that 
we are fond of thinking characteristically 
our own are often equally the national 
ideals of other lands. The Pole has a 
wonderful tradition and a land, yet like 
the Jew is without a country. Patrie or 
Vaterland, it is the same. Italy, too, has 
its great cult of patriotism, that sum of 
all noble national qualities that it calls 
Italianitéd. But Italianité and American- 
ism are hard to distinguish in a moral 
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definition. And if we find in America 
some special glory and leading, even some 
tang of the air, that no other land could 
give, we may be sure that our nation, for 
all the races of our origin, will never be- 
come great on its cosmopolitan plan, un- 
less we respect and nourish the culture 
and all the precious heritage of the cen- 
turies, developed by other countries at 
such heavy sacrifice and brought us, 
sometimes humbly and indirectly, by the 
millions of our immigrants. 


President ANDERSON: The subject 
of libraries for rural communities has al- 
ways interested the members of this As- 
sociation, and we feel that we are this 
evening to have the subject elucidated 
from a new point of view which will be 
both helpful and instructive. The United 
States Commissioner of Education hardly 
needs a formal introduction to this body. 
However, it gives me great pleasure to 
present to you Dr. P. P. CLAXTON. 


LIBRARIES FOR RURAL COMMUNITIES 


The duties of the Bureau of Education 
and of the Commissioner of Education of 
the United States are to make such in- 
vestigations and give such information to 
the people of the United States as will 
assist them in establishing and maintaining 
better schools and school systems, and 
otherwise to assist in promoting education 
among the people. The library and the li- 
brarian are helpful in both, and without 
the help of these neither can be done 
very successfully. 

The school is not the only agency of ed- 
ucation, nor is it the only agency supple- 
mentary to the home. In the United 
States children attend school on an aver- 
age of 5,000 hours; children in country 
communities attend school probably about 
4,000 hours. Between birth and the age 
of 21 there are 184,000 and some odd 
hours in the life of a child. If children 
sleep an average of 10 hours a day, prob- 
ably enough, approximately 109,000 wak- 
ing hours remain between birth and 21, 


5,000 hours in school (for country children 
4,000 hours), and more than 100,000 wak- 
ing hours out of school, less than 5 per 
cent of the conscious waking life of the 
child in school. If we represent the life of 
the child from birth to 21 by an oblong 
surface of 184 units, 109 of these units 
then represent the conscious waking life 
of the child and 5 of the units repre- 
sent the sehool life of the average Ameri- 
can child. Four of the units represent 
the school life of the average country 
child. This helps us to realize the very 
small part which school life is of the 
total life of the child. The child in 
the city of Washington who attends 
school every hour that school is in ses- 
sion is in school only 900 hours in the 
year. There are 8,760 hours in the year; 
the children of Washington who attend 
regularly and promptly are in school 900 
hours and out of school 7,860 hours; 8,760 
and 7,860 sound so nearly alike that one 
can hardly tell the difference. 

Only a small part of the education of 
any individual is obtained in school. The 
home was the primitive institution of ed- 
ucation; then came the church, the school, 
and the other supplementary agencies, 
among them the library. The teacher in 
the school deals with a small group of 
subjects in a narrow and formal way. Ac- 
cording to the American method lessons 
are learned and said from textbooks, and 
textbooks are not books in the best sense. 

Neither is the teacher in the school a 
teacher in the highest and best sense. All 
teachers may be divided into two classes. 
This division into two classes may indeed 
be made in several ways. First, there are 
teachers made of clay, and teachers who 
have had the breath of life breathed into 
them. Every superintendent of schools 
knows teachers of both classes. In one 
room he finds a teacher made of clay, 
whom he goes up against with a dull thud 
and who sticks worse than Uncle Remus’s 
Tar-Baby. In another room he finds a teach- 
er whose soul is on fire. She has had the 
breath of life breathed into her. Instead 

of the thud, there is resilience, But there 
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is a more important division still. This 
division is into first-hand teachers and 
second-hand teachers. The first-hand 
teachers are those whom I like to call the 
kings and priests to God and humanity. 
They are those who out of the exhaustless 
quarry of the unknown bring to the sur- 
face and give definite shape to some new 
block; those who listen to and interpret 
the still small voices; those who gain at 
first hand a clearer vision and stronger 
grasp of the eternal verities than most of 
us are capable of; those who stand on the 
mountain tops and catch the glow of the 
ever-dawning new day; those who, a lit- 
tle more finely organized than most of 
us, are able to feel the heart-throb and 
pulse-beat of the world and of humanity; 
those clear-sighted individuals who can 
see a little deeper into nature and human 
life than the rest of us and who by direct- 
ing our gaze teach us to see more than we 
otherwise would; those who serve as the 
mouthpieces for civilizations, races, and 
nationalities. You have heard of the man 
who said he liked to talk to himself for 
two good reasons; first he liked to hear a 
wise man talk, and second he liked’ to 
talk to a wise man; both conditions were 
fulfilled when he held converse with him- 
self. The world is much like this man. 
It has little time to listen to you or to me, 
or to most of us, but occasionally this 
wise old world has something to say and is 
filled with the desire to reveal itself to it- 
self, and then it chooses as its spokesman a 
man of the kind I have described, an orig- 
inal teacher, a first-hand teacher. It may 
be a Homer, voicing all the best of the 
civilization and philosophy, the art and 
the idealism of the Greeks before they 
were fully developed and before the 
Greeks themselves had become generally 
conscious of themselves; or it may be a 
Dante, voice of fourteen dumb centuries; 
or a Shakespeare, revealing Europe to 
itself; or a Goethe, by divine right 
poet of the universe and prophet of the 
ages that are to come; or it may be one 
of smaller caliber, but of the same race 
with these. Men like these the world 


chooses when it has something worth 
while to say, and then it is willing to stop 
and listen. These men have usually 
obeyed, in some degree at least, the in- 
junction of Carlyle, and in God’s name 
have expressed whatever thought or in- 
finitesimal part of a thought they have 
had to express. Those who have had any- 
thing to say have said it and recorded it 
in some more or less permanent form. 
Through the ages the sifting process goes 
on, the wheat is sifted from the chaff, and 
the chaff is burned with fire unquench- 
able. This sifted grain, these treasured 
records in books, form the real wealth of 
the world, and it is in the keeping of the 
libraries and librarians. 

We school-teachers belong to the class 
of second-hand teachers. We have little 
of our own to teach. We are not the dis- 
coverers of new truth. We bring up lit- 
tle or nothing from the great quarry of 
the unknown. We seldom even give def- 
inite form to any unhewn block. We do 
not push back the walls of cosmic dark- 
ness. We gain little new insight into life 
and nature. The still small voices make 
few original revelations of the eternal ver- 
ities through us. The world does not hold 
communion with itself through us. We 
do not stand at the altars of life and na- 
ture as kings and priests to God and hu- 
manity. Even if for a moment we stand 
on the mountain tops, we do not catch 
the springing light of the new day, but 
the fading light of the day that is gone. 
We are peddlers, purveyors of knowledge, 
distributing to those who are willing to 
buy, and trying to persuade, cajole, or 
force those who will not. The school- 
teacher can therefore do nothing better 
than to introduce children to the first- 
hand teachers, the teachers of the world 
to whom we all go to school, so that when 
school days are over—all too early for 
most children—they may continue under 
the tuition of these first-hand teachers in 
the larger school of life. 


The best work school-teachers can do, 
therefore, is not in putting children 
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through the courses in arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, history, or any of the textbooks, 
but in introducing them to good books 
and helping them to acquire a taste for 
good literature and to form the habit of 
reading that which is most worth while. 
Boys and girls leaving school at fifteen may 
soon forget most of the lessons and sub- 
jects learned in school, but, if having 
learned to love good books and to hun- 
ger and thirst for them, and having gained 
the right habits of reading them, they 
continue to read at the rate of one-half 
dozen good books a year, they will by the 
time they are men and women forty years 
old have read not less than 150 good books. 
One who has with open mind read with 
appreciation 150 good books can hardly be 
ignorant and boorish or uneducated. The 
windows of his soul will be open to all the 
winds that blow. He will welcome the 
light from whatever source. To such in- 
dividuals or to a community of such in- 
dividuals one may appeal with the hope 
of generous response for whatever may be 
for their own good or for the good of the 
state, the nation, or the world. 

But the love of books and the habit of 
reading formed in school demand the pub- 
lic library; therefore one of the most im- 
portant educational movements of the last 
quarter of a century has been the devel- 
opment of the public library. It is just 
twenty-five years since the opening of the 
first Carnegie library, and library develop- 
ment has been greater in this country with- 
in this time than in all the years before. 
You know what the library was a quarter 
of a century ago. In most cities and towns, 
except the largest, if there were libraries 
at all, they were supported by the sub- 
scription fees of those who used them, or 
they belonged to clubs of some kind. Li- 
brarians were only curators of books, their 
chief duty to guard their books against 
loss and against the wear of use. Public 
libraries supported by adequate endow- 
ments or by public taxation, and open for 
the use of the people, were few. Library 
buildings were seen in only a few cities. 
These twenty-five years have seen the club 
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and society libraries under the watchful 
and jealous guardianship of their curators 
give place to the public libraries adminis- 
tered by their corps of expert librarians, 
whose highest duty it is to foster and ex- 
tend intelligent use of the books in their li- 
braries. Most cities of 25,000 inhabitants or 
more, and many that are smaller, now have 
public libraries, many of them housed in 
buildings like unto kings’ palaces. Prob- 
ably most of these bear somewhere a 
legend which reminds one that Mr. Car- 
negie, who I think may very properly be 
called the lord of the library, contributed 
to their erection. But many such build- 
ings have been paid for out of funds do- 
nated by men and women less well-known, 
and some have been paid for out of funds 
derived from public taxation, from which 
last source comes the fund for the up-keep 
of nearly all. There are librarians here 
tonight who have served in one place twen- 
ty-five years. Within these years the work 
of the librarian has become a profession. 
The science and art of it are now taught in 
school and college. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars have 
gone into library buildings. Tens of mil- 
lions of dollars are given annually for the 
support of libraries. Something has been 
done for school libraries in several of the 
states, but with it all, two-thirds of the 
people of the United States are still with- 
out access to any adequate collection of 
books. In 2,200 counties there is no li- 
brary that has as many as 56,000 books. 
This means what? It means that people 
of many suburban communities, of most 
small towns, of almost all villages, and 
90 per cent or more of the people living in 
the open country have no access to any 
adequate collection of books. The time 
has come for a careful inventory of what 
has been done and of the much larger 
work that remains to be done, then to 
plan for this larger work, which must not 
be longer postponed. Without unneces- 
sary delay we must provide books and 
all of the expert help of a _ trained 
librarian for all the people of all 
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the states and territories and posses- 
sions of the United States, whether they 
live in city, town, village, or open coun- 
try. 
If time permitted I would like to say a 
few words in emphasis of the importance 
of providing books for people living in the 
open country and villages under rural con- 
ditions. For many reasons these people 
have more time for reading than city peo- 
ple, and will read the best books, of the 
best type, with more appreciation and 
profit. They read less for time-killing or 
mere entertainment, and more for informa- 
tion and inspiration. Their close and fa- 
miliar contact with nature and the simple 
fundamental things of life gives them 
greater power of interpretation for the 
great literature of nature and life than city- 
bred people are like to have, and their 
time for reading comes in larger sections 
and with less interruption. I have been 
a country boy myself and have lived in 
the backwoods, three miles from the cross- 
roads store and the blacksmith shop. I 
know the long rainy Sundays, the long 
succession of rainy days during the wet 
spells of the crop-growing season, the long 
snowy days of winter, and the long win- 
ter evenings with nowhere to go less 
than a dozen miles away, and the shut-in 
feeling. Under such circumstances a book 
becomes a close companion, closer than 
in the city, where one must hold the at- 
tention against a thousand tempting dis- 
tractions. 

It is also true that the laboring people 
in the cities may obtain comparatively 
larger results from the use of the public 
library than do the people of the wealth- 
ier classes, who have more leisure and 
more of what we call education. Dr. 
Davidson of Columbia University found 
this to be true of his evening classes in 
philosophy on the east side in New York. 
Those who have spoken to audiences in 
Cooper Union and other similar places 
have had an opportunity to see something 
of the intelligence of these people and 
the eagerness with which they discuss 
most important questions. 


To understand literature, which is the 
expression of life, one must have rich and 
varied life experiences. Such experiences 
at first hand people in the streets and those 
employed in the industries have. These 
people deal with the great forces of na- 
ture. They know at first hand the bare 
facts and the seamy sides of trade, of life, 
and of the democratic society of the mul- 
titude. People who live in the country 
under free skies; who roam the forests; 
who swim the streams, or wander up and 
down their banks; who know the sea- 
shore; who work in the fields, tilling the 
soil, sowing, cultivating, and harvesting 
the various crops; who deal with animals 
and know their habits; who are familiar 
with the phenomena of nature and of life, 
and who must work in harmony with the 
laws of nature and life or die, gain experi- 
ences that enable them to interpret the 
great fundamental literature of the world 
better than those who have not had such 
experiences. 

How may we bring books to these peo- 
ple of the suburban communities, small 
towns, villages, and the open country? 
The following plan is, I believe, entirely 
practicable, and through it we may in ten 
or fifteen years accomplish this task fully. 
Every city library should at once be open 
not only to the people living within the 
corporate limits of the city, but to all the 
people of the suburbs and of the country 
districts of the county in which the city 
is located. If there be more than one 
city having a library in a county, the 
proper division of country districts can 
easily be made. Branch libraries should 
be established in the smaller towns and 
villages and at the more important cross- 
roads places, and the schools made to 
serve as distributing centers. In addi- 
tion to funds for up-keep from endowment 
and from moneys collected by city taxa- 
tion, there should be taxes for this pur- 
pose levied on all the property of the 
county. To bring about such an arrange- 
ment ought not to be difficult. The people 
of the city should welcome the increase of 
funds made possible by county taxes. The 
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people of the country should be glad to 
get the use of the larger collections of 
books in the cities, much larger than they 
would be able to obtain for themselves, ex- 
cept at the cost of very burdensome tax- 
ation. In this way the opportunities of 
the public library might be extended to 
all the people of 800 counties or more. 

In the remaining 2,200 counties we 
should establish central libraries at the 
county seat, where the county courthouse 
is, where the roads converge—trolley lines 
s“metimes, railroads frequently, country 
roads always—and to which the people 
come to transact their legal business and 
to trade. This central library should be 
housed in a suitable building, of a good 
style of architecture, and should of course 
have a staff of expert librarians. There 
are few counties in the United States in 
which there are not several men and 
women of wealth sufficient to enable any 
one of them to give twenty, thirty, forty 
or fifty thousand dollars—as much as may 
be needed—for a central library building. 
Many poor rural counties have sons who 
live and have grown rich elsewhere, and 
who in their old age find their minds re- 
verting to the days and scenes of their 
childhood. These might easily be induced 
to send some of their money after their 
thoughts and affections, and thus bring 
richer opportunities to their relatives and 
childhood friends and to the children of 
these and their children’s children for 
many generations. We all know of in- 
stances in which something like this has 
been done. Mr. Groves, of chill-tonic 
fame, now living in St. Louis, was born 
in a country community in a rural Ten- 
nessee county. Within a few years he 
has given a quarter of a million dollars 
for a county high school in that county. 
He paid for a large, beautiful site and gave 
an endowment sufficient to enable the 
county with reasonable taxation to make 
a school of the best type. A splendid 
building was erected at the cost of the 
county, including the town at the county 
seat, on the borders of which the school 
is located. The county levies a tax to 


supplement the income from the endow- 
ment. This man could no doubt be per- 
suaded to give money in a similar way 
for a library for the county. A dozen 
years ago Mr. Sanford Brumback, a banker 
and business man living in the town of 
Van Wert, in Van Wert county, Ohio, gave 
a sum of money which after his death his 
children increased to $50,000, to be used 
in erecting a public library building for 
the county. The city gave the site in one 
of its beautiful wooded parks. The build- 
ing was erected. The library association 
in the town gave its collection of books. 
The county levied a tax, which amounts 
to something like $7,500 a year, for the pur- 
chase of new books, to pay its librarians, 
and for general up-keep. The county now 
has a good library, large enough for the 
needs of the people of the city and county 
alike. Nearly twenty branches are main- 
tained in different parts of the county and 
most of the public schools of the county 
serve as distributing and collecting points. 
Every boy and girl, every man and woman 
in the county thus has access to a good 
collection of books. In this way or other- 
wise seventy or more counties in the 
United States now supply books to all their 
people. In some cases the buildings have 
been erected at public expense. I think 
it probable that Mr. Carnegie, who has 
given so generously for city and college li- 
braries, would give just as liberally for 
county libraries, to be established and 
maintained in the way I have suggested. 

I am so much interested in this that I 
have made it a part of the work of the 
Bureau of Education’s specialists in rural 
education to study the problem and to 
make sentiment for the libraries wher- 
ever they may go. I hope the time may 
soon come when the Bureau may have a 
group of able men and women who can 
give all of their time to this work. It is 
impossible to estimate the good that would 
come from having central libraries at the 
county seats and branch libraries in the 
smaller towns and villages, and the 
schools serving as distributing points in 
every county in the Union. It would add 
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immensely to the value and effectiveness 
of our systems of public education. All 
the buildings needed could be erected for 
from seventy-five million to one hundred 
million dollars. Probably thirty millions 
a year would be ample for up-keep. What 
are these amounts to the people of the 
United States? A hundred million dol- 
lars would pay our army and navy bills 
for something like four months; it would 
pay our pension bill for seven months; 
and other bills not so important as these 
it would pay for a whole month. It is 
not so much a question of means as it is a 
question of whether or not we will un- 
dertake it with determination to carry it 
through. 

If we should undertake this, the cost 
might be reduced and the effectiveness of 
the libraries increased by supplementing 
the county libraries of a state with a state 
library, in which should be kept, in sets of 
from five to twenty, costly books on spe- 
cial subjects which might be called for oc- 
casionally at any library, but which the 
county libraries could not afford to own. 
These collections in the state libraries 
would supplement the collections in the 
county libraries, any one of which might 
order any of these books from the state 
library at any time. The parcel-post 
service, extended so as to include the 
transportation of books, would thus bring 
the larger state libraries with their collec- 
tions of these less-used books to every 
county, every city, and finally to the doors 
of every citizen of every county. 

I should like to know if you approve 
this plan, and to believe, as I do, that if 
you approve, you, the librarians of the 
country, the teachers and school officers, 
and we, the members of the United States 
Bureau of Education, may soon begin 
working heartily and continue persist- 
ently at this task until it is done. We 
must within this generation bring the 
benefits of the well-equipped, well-man- 


aged library to all the people, regardless 


of conditions and place of residence. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
(Wednesday evening, May 27, 
Continental Memorial Hall) 


President ANDERSON: The first thing 
on the program for this evening is busi- 
ness. Is there any business to come be- 
fore the Association before we proceed 
with the program? 

Miss AHERN: There has been much 
discussion concerning some of the pro- 
visions of the present constitution, which 
do not meet the approval of many mem- 
bers of the Association. Believing that a 
full and free discussion of those things 
by those with power to act is better than 
side discussions on the part of those un- 
willing to take parliamentary action, I 
wish to record my desire to make certain 
changes in Section 14 of the constitution 
for the following reasons: 


The Council as at present constituted is 
not a deliberative body for the reason that 
the membership is too large. To be a de- 
liberative body it ought to have some per- 
manency of membership, and at the same 
time be small enough to concentrate on 
the work in hand so that it may repre 
sent the consensus of opinion of the en- 
tire Council instead of a committee of 
that body. The ex-presidents would ren- 
der a sufficiently large number of per- 
manent members. These, with the Execu- 
tive Board and the representatives of the 
affiliated associations, would seem to be 
a better number than the present. 

Referring to Section 22: We hear on 
all sides that there are too many meet- 
ings and in too many libraries the same 
people represent their libraries at every 
meeting, both large and small. A remedy 
that would be somewhat helpful would be 
to change Section 22, which provides for 
an annual meeting of the A. L. A., to a 
provision for a biennial meeting of the 
Association. 

The question of membership privileges 
and advantages is obscured by the pres- 
ent wording of Section 3A of the by-laws, 
which says: 

















AHERN 


“The privileges and advantages of the 
A. L. A. conferences shall be available 
only to those holding personal member- 
ship or representing institutional mem- 
bership in the Association or to members 
of other affiliated societies.” 


Does membership in an affiliated society, 
paying perhaps 10c a member, cover mem- 
bership in the A. L. A. for such members 
of the affiliated society, or is it necessary 
also to pay annual dues in addition to 
the dues for affiliation? In other words, 
what constitutes privileges and advantages 
of the A. L. A. conferences? The an- 
swer is not plain as the by-law now reads. 

The Association ought not to be pre- 
vented either by precedent or personal 
feeling from securing officers for the As- 
sociation whose service at the time would 
be to the advantage of the Association 
and the advancement of the library cause. 
The constitution provides that vacancies 
in the Executive Board shall be filled by 
appointment of the Executive Board. It 
is possible, if it has not actually hap- 
pened, that the majority of the member- 
ship of the Executive Board might be ap- 
pointed by itself. 

For these two primary reasons, and for 
others which might be mentioned, I would 
suggest that a by-law be passed, provid- 
ing that one already a member of the 
Executive Board, either by election or by 
appointment, shall be ineligible to fill an- 
other position by appointment or election 
in the Executive Board. In other words, 
that at least a year shall intervene be- 
tween times of holding office of all elected 
officers, as is the case now with members 
of the Council. 


Therefore, Mr. President, I move that 
a committee of five be appointed by the 
Executive Board to consider the advisa- 
bility of making such changes as may 
seem advisable and to report these 
changes at the first meeting of the Coun- 
cil in the coming year. 


Mr. GARDNER M. JONES: I second 
the motion. I do not agree to all the 
changes Miss Ahern has suggested, but I 
think there is a feeling existing among 
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many members on some of these points, 
and perhaps others ought to be changed. 

President ANDERSON: Are there any 
further remarks on Miss Ahern’s motion? 
You understand her motion merely calls 
for the appointment by the incoming 
Executive Board of a committee of five to 
consider these questions and report to the 
Council at its mid-winter meeting. 

There being no further discussion, the 
president put the motion and it was car- 
ried. 

President ANDERSON: Some three 
years ago the son of S. Hastings Grant, 
secretary of the library conference which 
was held in 1853, presented to this As- 
sociation a lot of documents which he 
had found among his father’s papers per- 
taining to that first meeting of librarians 
in this country, of which Charles C. Jew- 
ett, at that time the librarian of the 
Smithsonian Institution, was president and 
Mr. S. Hastings Grant, of the New York 
mercantile library, was secretary. 

The son, Mr. Arthur Hastings Grant, 
who is with us this evening, wishes to 
present to the Association the original ros- 
ter of the members in attendance at that 
meeting. The documents which he pre- 
sented to us before are carefully mounted 
and bound in a scrapbook kept at the 
headquarters at Chicago, and this is to go 
with them. I take pleasure in introducing 
Mr. Grant. 

Mr. GRANT: Mr. President, and ladies 
and gentlemen of the American Library 
Association: I do not know that all of 
you realize that the 1853 convention was 
the first official meeting of librarians that 
was ever held in the world, and is there- 
fore the father of this gathering and of 
the gatherings of this Association that 
have preceded it. When my sister and I 
presented to the Association the corre- 
spondence and other papers of my father 
relating to the calling of this first meet- 
ing, the members of which were drawn 
from the United States all the way from 
Maine to New Orleans and from this city 
to St. Louis, we thought that we had given 
all there was of interest. But the other 
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day we discovered that what we had taken 
to be merely a blank book was in reality 
the authentic record book of the attend- 
ance of that first convention, the men 
having signed as they arrived in the hall, 
indicating the libraries they represented 
and, in many cases, the hotel at which 
they were stopping. Therefore, you see 
before you the actual record of the mem- 
bers of that first convention of librarians, 
of which this gathering is a descendant. 


Mr. President, on behalf of my sister 
and myself, I desire to present to this 
Association this document. (Mr. Grant 
hands the book to the president.) 


President ANDERSON: I need hardly 
say to Mr. Grant that I feel that I am 
authorized by you to accept this with our 
grateful thanks. It will be preserved in 
the archives of the Association at its 
headquarters in Chicago. 


President ANDERSON: MI have asked 
the First Vice-President of the Associa- 
tion, Mr. Hiller C. Wellman, of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, to preside over this 
meeting, and he has very kindly con- 
sented. It gives me very great pleasure 
to turn over the gavel to Mr. Wellman, 
who will now have the responsibility of 
this session on his shoulders. 


(First Vice-President Wellman takes the 
chair.) 


Vice-President WELLMAN: So rapid 
has been the progress of the library move- 
ment in recent years that I have heard 
some unkind critics say that librarians 
were content to be moving without al- 
ways knowing whither. I will not un- 
dertake to say whether there is any truth 
in that contention, but I want to reas- 
sure you. If there is any basis for such 
a grievous charge, it will be removed to- 
night; for we are to have the pleasure of 
listening to a paper on “The present 
trend” by a keen observer as well as 
an active participant, Mr. CHARLES 
KNOWLES BOLTON, librarian of the 
Boston Athenaeum, 


THE PRESENT TREND 


Sometimes a seer who looks down the 
corridors of time into the future finds that 
he is merely looking at a mirror and is 
seeing the path he himself has trod; and, 
after all, perhaps we all have to look at 
past history in order to get some concep- 
tion of what the future may bring. Now, 
the path that we have trod covers, I should 
say roughly, about seventy years, from 
the date when George Ticknor, scholar 
and aristocrat, sounded, as the politicians 
say, the keynote of our present public li- 
braries campaign. As you may remem- 
ber, he said that his ideal of the public 
library was not only to have books for 
culture, but also books for pleasant read- 
ing in time of leisure; and this concep- 
tion of the public library, that it should 
contain popular literature for use at the 
right time, was so revolutionary that it 
threatened to break up the Boston public 
library. It seems to me that out of George 
Ticknor’s letters, written in 1849, the pub- 
lic library movement in its present aspect 
has grown. It seems to me, also, that 
those seventy years have largely been 
years of preparation, although in that 
time there have been some choice souls 
with the missionary spirit. We have de- 
veloped classifications; we have developed 
catalogs. You and I, who know something 
of the work in England and other coun- 
tries, realize that this has really been a 
great achievement. We realize that it 
has been a very serious and real prepara- 
tion—nevertheless it has been a prepara- 
tion, just as we say the training of the 
child is a preparation for more serious 
things. 


I wish we could see whither we are 
drifting and to what this preparation is 
going to lead. Perhaps we are sometimes 
a little too anxious to know what the fu- 
ture will bring, and I do not know whether 
we are going to be contented to go slowly 
on our present way. Codperation has been 
one of our watchwords. We talk a great 
deal about issuing cards by the Library 
of Congress, about the work the library 
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journals are doing, the work the library 
clubs and societies are doing, and it seems 
to me that all that work of codperation 
has been enormously beneficial to the 
present library movement. 


I think also the government document 
movement has been one of our great co- 
operative measures. I am sure many small 
libraries get much help from the govern- 
ment, but there would be a greater bene- 
fit if we librarians might get together 
and evolve some plan of distribution, by 
which documents and parts of documents 
which the small libraries want could be 
made available. For example, I do not 
see why we should not take from a docu- 
ment a chapter on manufacturing, to be 
issued for distribution to manufacturing 
communities; with another for mining 
communities, etc. I grant you we are try- 
ing to do something of that kind, but it 
seems to me that we have not yet reached 
the point where the average public reader 
may look in a document, which may be as 
interesting as a modern novel, and readily 
find what he wants. I am inclined to 
think that some sections of our public 
documents might be made more available 
to the general reader, more interesting and 
more satisfactory in every way if brought 
out in small fractions. 

Admitting the many benefits and advan- 
tages of codperation, I am yet sure these 
coéperative movements in many ways hurt 
the initiative in small towns; not that 
coéperation is not good, but I think we 
shall find many cases where codéperation 
will not do all we wish. 

There is, also, the decentralization idea. 
In New England we have had some ex- 
perience in centralized control of trans- 
portation, and we have come to the con- 
clusion that this panacea of centralization 
cannot always do for the public all that 
men claim it can do. 

It seems to me that the modern public 
library building represents the high-water 
mark of centralization. We have been 
putting from $1,000,000 to $10,000,000 into 
one building and it is a beautiful building. 
I do not give place to anyone in this au- 


dience in my admiration for architecture, 
but it seems to me we have reached the 
high-water mark for expenditure for the 
central building and the centralizing in- 
fluence. I am going to be so bold as to 
say that hereafter we are to elaborate 
the branch library instead of the central 
library. 

The central library is sure in many 
cases to become the victim of a shifting 
population. We have a very expensive, 
a very elaborate building, which gradu- 
ally is going to go from the best point in 
the city’s population to a very disadvan- 
tageous point. Therefore it seems to me 
it would be better policy to put our money 
more largely into beautiful and useful 
branch libraries, leaving the central li- 
brary simple and inexpensive, as an ad- 
ministrative center and a storage center. 

These branch libraries in some cities 
already are being used as civic centers. 
In some instances the library is a place 
for social gatherings, with a kitchen; a 
place for public dances; for a swimming 
pool; for all the activities that now go on. 
In some states such an institution is apart 
from the library. I am inclined, however, 
to think it is a good deal better business 
to have the library share in that work, 
just as the Roman baths were used for 
civic purposes as well as for baths. We 
are coming back, perhaps, to something 
of the old Roman idea that books and 
learning are not things apart from every- 
day life, but are just as much a part of 
the everyday life as the swimming pool 
and the public dance. 

The movies, I think, have come to stay 
for a good while. Just to take one case: 
the advent of the moving-picture show was 
fought for a long time in Brookline. Now 
the moving pictures are allowed under 
supervision, and have become a serious 
menace to the saloons a mile away. It 
seems to be an extraordinary and a sig- 
nificant situation that the proprietors of 
saloons a mile away have become uneasy 
because the moving-picture shows are so 
successful. 

I understand that, in some institutions 
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such as I am describing, the library it- 
self and the library building are under 
the administration of the librarian, while 
the rooms in which social affairs are car- 
ried on are not managed by the librarian. 
That is, the success of a welfare move- 
ment or like neighborhood work depends 
so largely upon the personality of the 
individual behind it, that it is a good deal 
better to have the different institutions 
gathered under one roof and the building 
itself administered by the library, though 
all the activities are not managed by the 
librarian. Some of the best observers con- 
sider that policy wise, and it seems likely 
to grow. 

It seems to me also there should be 
some change of policy in branches in our 
large cities, and I speak more, perhaps, 
from the point of view of New England, 
where we have a great foreign population. 
These branches should pay more atten- 
tion to good literature and less attention 
te the books of the day. We librarians 
have laid great stress upon having new 
books, instead of having standard books 
in new dress. Certainly the immigrant 
population, as we see them in New Eng- 
land, want the best books. They do not 
care whether they were issued this year, 
last year, or ten years ago, but they do 
want them attractive. 

There is another trend of centraliza- 
tion, and of that I speak with some hesi- 
tation. That is the question of putting 
the library under the educational system. 
In the new charter of Minneapolis the li- 
brary is to be put under the school sys- 
tem. For my part, I think that a very 
doubtful move. It may be that is the com- 
ing plan, but it certainly looks as though 
the librarian would lose his efficiency and 
some of his initiative if he is to be sub- 
ject to the school department which, prac- 
tically speaking, trains through only one- 


half or one-third of a person’s career. Of 


course education goes through our whole 
lives, but the technical business of educa- 
tion does not, and the technical business 
of the librarian does. Therefore, I look 
with some hesitation upon what seems 


the growing scheme of the West, to put 
the library under the board of education. 

Another thing which is growing in the 
library business is the pushing of the 
book. Sometimes we call it the adver- 
tising of the library business. Looking at 
it in a broad way, many people think 
the state library is going to do a large 
part of the work for the small town. In 
some places, however—in Massachusetts, 
for example—it is perhaps better to have 
several large cities do the work for their 
adjoining towns and for the neighborhood. 
In either case it seems to me that there 
is still a great deal of work to be done 
in getting certain books, like scientific 
books, that are not so much called for, 
into the hands of the people in the coun- 
try towns. 

Some of the systems, such as have been 
adopted in California, go far to meet that 
difficulty. Another scheme is of interest 
just now—the house-to-house delivery. In 
crowded suburbs of large cities I do not 
see why it should not be a success. In 
country towns it seems to have the same 
danger the rural free delivery has. The 
rural free delivery is “cracked up” to be 
a very fine thing, and of course on a rainy 
day it is a very fine thing; but the rural 
free delivery has isolated the farmer even 
more than he was isolated in the past. 
We are talking a great deal about making 
farm life attractive. Farm life, to be at- 
tractive, must mean that the farmers get 
together, and I am afraid the rural free 
delivery does not help to get them to- 
gether. The house-to-house delivery of 
books will not encourage their coming to- 
gether, and it does away with the very 
inspiration of books which comes from 
being among them, though it may have 
great advantages which will outweigh the 
disadvantages. 

We are also going to push more vigor- 
ously our work with business houses. I 
could name one or two very large cities 
in New England where practically noth- 
ing is done for the business districts. In 
some sections of the country a great deal 
can be done along this line. A great 
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deal can be done with the trades. One 
city in Europe has a library for cab-driv- 
ers. I do not know what cab-drivers read, 
but I suppose they read about lords and 
ladies—that is human nature. 

Another innovation is the legislative ref- 
erence library. Its advantages are very 
manifest to all of us, but there are to be 
some disadvantages, unless the legisla- 
tive reference library is very closely 
guarded. The first use of the word “de- 
mocracy” in literature was as a disease— 
a disease of constitutional government. 
Every good scheme, like the legislative 
reference library, has its disease, and I 
think the disease in this case is the form- 
ing of a bureau of experts, which is per- 
petual. That means that the bureau of 
experts is going to have, unless it is care- 
fully guarded, an undue influence upon 
laws. 

Now I should like to say a word about 
our profession itself, though I am not so 
sure that it has as yet come to the point 
where it is a true profession. Only today 
a man spoke to me on the street about the 
lack of leadership among librarians. It 
seems to me we still train too much in our 
library schools for assistants and sociolog- 
ical workers. Not but what they are de- 
sirable and necessary, but are we getting 
a fair proportion of leaders? I have just 
been looking over the new volume of 
Who’s Who in America, noting the twenty- 
five librarians mentioned from the larg- 
est libraries in this country. The results 
are not discouraging; on the whole, I 
think they are very good, for almost all 
of the twenty-five have some interests 
outside of their library work. In any 
great city, perhaps in any community, 
there is a great deal of work which must 
be done, and it must be unpaid work. 
Every banker, lawyer, doctor, or clergy- 
man expects to do his share of that work 
to keep the machine going. I am afraid 
if you look over the biographies of those 
twenty-five men and women you will find 
they are not doing a very large propor- 
tion of the world’s work outside of their 
jobs. 


It is often said, when some of our dis- 
tinguished librarians die: “Who can take 
their places?” I do not doubt that many 
of us would be willing to take their places, 
but are we going to find enough men and 
women of large caliber and wide sympa- 
thies who measure up to these places? 
It seems to me that we, who are in the 
larger libraries, or in the library schools, 
need to be on the lookout for younger 
workers, and should push ahead those 
who have special aptitude. We ought, I 
suppose, to take into the library profes- 
sion more foreign-born people. At any 
rate, when it is a fact that in a place like 
New Bedford, out of every ten people 
you meet, nine are foreign-born or bred, 
there is need to get very near to the for- 
eigners. As Jane Addams says, we should 
do a great deal better with our foreign 
population if we tried sometimes to learn 
something from them instead of trying 
all the time to teach them something. 

Many small towns, where librarians are 
employed only a part of the time, need 
some kind of supervision, even more in- 
timate than the state can give. They 
need a county supervisor, or district su- 
pervision, more intimate than the state 
so far has been able to offer. Indeed, 
with as many towns as we have in Massa- 
chusetts, no one supervisor can get 
through the whole list of towns with suf- 
ficient frequency. I think a district su- 
perintendent, or supervisor of libraries, 
will be created in all parts of this coun- 
try. 

A thing also which cripples our pro- 
fession is the placing of the individual 
above the office or the service to be ren- 
dered. I speak feelingly when I say there 
are a good many administrative officers 
who do not know what to do with aged 
and respectable assistants who will not 
die and will not marry. We must devise 
some way by which we may keep out 
some who would be better employed in 
writing poor books than in cataloging good 
ones. That suggests the pension system, 
which it seems to me will grow enormous- 
ly throughout the library world as well as 
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throughout other public and utilitarian 
institutions. 

The temper of the time is toward an 
easy-going way, toward the moving-pic- 
ture show, toward the historical novel in- 
stead of the study of history, toward the 
translations instead of the classics. All 
of this is really leading us toward an 
ignoble conception of life. We, as libra- 
rians, must take the future somewhat se- 
riously, and whatever of high endeavor 
we plan we ought to carry through. 

Vice-President WELLMAN: We have 
listened with pleasure to the forecast of 
library progress of the future, and we shall 
now recur to library progress in the near 
past. 

You may remember that in 1907 Miss 
Anne Wallace, then librarian of Atlanta, 
now Mrs. Howland of Boston, read a pa- 
per summarizing library progress in the 
South to that date. We shall have the 
pleasure of having this record brought 
to the present by Miss Wallace’s succes- 
sor, Miss KATHARINE H. WOOTTEN of 
Atlanta. 


LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 
SOUTH SINCE 1907 


IN THE 


“The American library is no longer a 
mere house of books sleepily reposing on 
a side street. It is no longer static. It 
is dynamic.” So said the syndicated Fred- 
eric J. Haskin in a recent article on the 
American library, and these words de- 
scribe accurately the library condition of 
the southern states. 

At the Asheville conference in 1907 Miss 
Anne Wallace, of blessed library memory, 
reminded you that, in spite of vastness of 
territory, absence of many large cities 
which act as centers of culture, a large 
rural population, in an agricultural sec- 
tion, which lives out of doors at least nine 
months of the year, library progress since 
1899 had been greater in the South and 
in the Middle West than in any other sec- 
tions of the country, and, speaking now 
for the South, it is gratifying to tell you 
in 1914 that this development has been 


continuous, and has kept pace with the 
great commercial progress of this section. 

While the rapidly increasing population 
has virtually decreased its area by bring- 
ing people nearer together, the good roads 
movement has served its purpose of facili- 
tating communication, so that the south- 
ern farmer is no longer isolated, but is 
practically a citizen of the nearest city, 
and has all the privileges of citizenship, 
except that of paying taxes! 

Southern conservatism, with its aver- 
sion to paternalism, has finally accepted 
the free public library as a necessary edu- 
cational institution, as is shown in the 
establishment of approximately ninety-one 
libraries in fourteen southern states since 
1907, representing an expenditure of more 
than $1,500,000. 

Balanced against the now thoroughly 
awakened appreciation of the public li- 
brary, the opposition to its development 
is virtually negligible. The voice raised 
in protestation that the library is only for 
the idle rich, the indigent tramp, or the 
dreamy bookworm is still heard, but it 
is almost always silenced by the investi- 
gation of some nearby public library 
which the protestant is forced to make, 
guided by some ever-present library en- 
thusiast, and in most cases the protesta- 
tions cease, and praise takes the place of 
blame. 

A tribute to the vitality of the public 
library movement as it has become more 
and more a part of our daily life in the 
southern states, has been the winning over 
to its side of the older generations of 
educated citizens, men and women. There 
are I suppose nowhere in America, per- 
haps nowhere in the world, greater and 
more persistent readers than are found 
among this class, who have an inherited 
tradition that the best works of all litera- 
tures are to be read. And from this tra- 
dition has come a taste so discriminating 

that their requests for books are a guide 
to the libraries, the problem being, in the 
beginning, how to satisfy them with the 
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new conditions that they would be bound 
to meet in public libraries. 

The subscription libraries, to which 
they had been accustomed to go to sup- 
plement their own collections of books, 
were quiet, roomy places in charge of 
some chosen acquaintance, and it was 
rather hard for them to readjust them- 
selves to the new order of things which 
supplanted the old familiar alcoves with 
strange and uncanny devices; which gave, 
instead of the familiar printed book list, 
an unfamiliar card catalog (which device 
no self-respecting person of the old 
régime has ever been known to use). 
Worst of all, in place of the perfectly 
well-known friend of former days, there 
were several businesslike young women 
who met one with polite but firm and in- 
comprehensible questions, and occasional- 
ly asked the degrading question if one 
were in the directory. 

For a few years it looked as if the 
libraries, in gaining the power and free- 
dom and wide-spreading opportunity of 
municipal support, and a city-wide clien- 
téle, had lost altogether these readers of 
the older generation, the generation 
which, in many instances, had made the 
new library possible by turning over to 
the city the books and properties of the 
old association library. But gradually 
these good friends of former years have 
come back, one by one, and sometimes in 
a quiet way, sometimes in outspoken 
praise, have expressed their conviction 
that the change was not only better in 
theory, but that it was becoming agreeable 
in practice. The winning back of this par- 
ticular class of readers has been one of 
the compensations of the last few years 
of public library service in the South. 


One instance that comes to mind is 
that of the old friend of early conditions 
who was so pleased with the new system 
of service that he turned over his very val- 
uable private library to the Carnegie li- 
brary of Atlanta, saying that it had out- 
grown a private home, and besides, that 
it was easier to have a library assistant 
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find his books for him than to rummage 
about himself in his uncataloged collec- 
tion. 

Perhaps a word here as to the class of 
reading in our libraries may not be amiss. 
A few years ago the Atlanta library was 
honored by a visit, and a several days’ 
inspection, from Mrs. Salome Cutler Fair- 
child, who was giving a course of lectures 
in the Atlanta Library School. She was 
at that time much interested in the sta- 
tistics of the class of reading most popu- 
lar in various libraries. Many of you will 
remember her report on the _ subject. 
After a few days in Atlanta she was beam- 
ing with pleasure in her charming way, 
to have discovered that (the ever-over- 
shadowing fiction being omitted) litera- 
ture went far ahead of any other class of 
reading done in Atlanta. I believe that 
in most of the libraries she had investi- 
gated travel and biography had led. 

We explained to her the tradition in the 
South of the continued study of literature, 
and could trace with her this direct result. 

In a former paragraph quoted from 
Miss Wallace’s Asheville paper, mention 
was made of the agricultural nature of 
the southern population, and the nine 
months of possible outdoor life which had, 
in the beginning, rather tended to take 
away from a desire for libraries. There 
is, however, a counter remark to be made 
here. The leisure classes in the South sel- 
dom pursue actively an agricultural call- 
ing. Neither do they spend all their time 
out of doors, as the summer sun in many 
of our states urges man and beast to take 
shelter, and those who are free to do as 
they like sit behind darkened windows for 
many hours of the summer day. 


I say in all seriousness—and all South- 
erners in the audience will recognize this 
phase of our life—that it is to these hours 
of more or less enforced confinement to 
the house during the heat of the long 
summer days, that many of our people owe 
their wide acquaintance with good books. 
The heat of the summer has in this way 
worked in a like manner to the cold of 
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the northern winter. When man is de- 
tained indoors by climatic conditions, a 
book is his best friend. 

Foreign immigration is doing much to 
spread the gospel of the free book, and 
while the South has always been, and 
Heaven grant that we always may be, 
purely Anglo-Saxon, foreign immigration 
is, fortunately or unfortunately, drifting 
southward, and calls for books in alien 
tongues and for books in easy English are 
becoming quite frequent in the larger 
southern libraries. Formerly the only for- 
eign books in even the larger libraries of 
the South were those used by American 
students of languages, but now the for- 
eign population makes frequent demands 
on libraries for literature in their mother 
tongue. In my own library we have not 
only a German, French, Italian and Span- 
ish section, but we have recently installed 
a collection of Hebrew and Yiddish books, 
and have had some calls for books in 
Russian and Polish. 

It is interesting to note that our Italian 
section was established at the request of 
a colony of Italian laborers who came to 
work in a large manufacturing plant, in 
some departments of which not a word of 
English is spoken. 

Since the establishment of the library 
school in Atlanta in 1905 ninety-two young 
women have been graduated, and of the 
seventy-five still engaged in library work 
(matrimony is a _ post-graduate course 
recognized by the school) fifty-six are 
holding positions in southern libraries, and 
their presence has been a leaven which 
has done much to appreciably raise the 
standard of library work. 


Besides the graduates of our own school 
there are a number of graduates of other 
recognized schools employed in various 
southern libraries, holding responsible po- 
sitions and working earnestly toward the 
betterment of library service. 

It is becoming the exception for a small 
southern town to develop library interest 
without calling into consultation the near- 
est experienced library worker, and tak- 
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ing advantage of his or her experience 
and advice. Not only is this true of pub- 
lic libraries, but it applies equally to the 
colleges, which are waking up to the fact 
that a well-organized library is an im- 
portant part of the laboratorial equip- 
ment. 

To be sure, many southern libraries are 
still in the hands of untrained workers, 
and many of the older libraries are in the 
hands of workers whose training was 
gained in the University of Hard Knocks 
and Experience. But in many cases no 
technical training could supplant the ex- 
cellent service that has been, and is being, 
given by these gentlewomen of the Old 
South, who came to their work from 
homes whose atmosphere of culture they 
have transplanted to the libraries over 
which they preside, and I think there is 
not one of us who would give up their 
old-time ministrations for those of the 
most efficient technically-trained library 
school graduate. 

In one southern city the library was not 
popular with the political powers, so in 
an economy campaign which was planned 
the library felt the first blow. The li- 
brarian received from a clear sky the 
thundering news that the library should 
be closed that very evening, and never 
reopened. Calmly she received the news, 
and as calmly opened the library next day 
at the usual time. In the afternoon came 
a letter from the mayor, stating that there 
was no money to operate the library, not 
even enough to pay her salary. Her reply 
was that rather than deprive the people 
of the library privileges, she would give 
her services free for the next two months. 
Quietly and calmly she kept about her 
work, and soon public sentiment over- 
ruled the politicians, with the result that 
not only was the library kept open, and 
adequate support pledged, but back salary 
was paid the librarian, her salary was in- 
creased, and an extra assistant was em- 
ployed. 

The good roads movement brought about 
the opening of many libraries to all resi- 
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dents of the county, and the plan is rapid- 
ly spreading throughout most of the south- 
ern states. In a locality which boasts so 
few large cities and a large rural popula- 
tion, this county library system is sure to 
be a potent factor in. future library de- 
velopment. 

Kentucky, Alabama, North Carolina, 
Virginia and Tennessee maintain splendid 
systems of traveling libraries. 

In Georgia the only system is that op- 
erated by Mrs. Eugene B. Heard of Middle- 
ton, under the auspices of the Seaboard 
Air Line railroad, along its course through 
five southern states. 

Seven of the twelve states considered 
here have commissions, with appropria- 
tions ranging from $1,500 to $6,000 an- 
nually. 

Kentucky, with its appropriation of 
$6,000, is naturally doing the best work 
through its commission, and is the model 
to which the other states aspire. Ken- 
tucky was the first of the states (1909) to 
make a direct financial gift to its commis- 
sion, although Alabama was the first to 
give state aid to libraries, as in 1907 
the Department of History and Archives, 
which carries on the work generally as- 
signed to a commission, received financial 
aid from the state. 


In 1913 the Tennessee Commission 
(created in 1909) was superseded by the 
State Board of Education, which assumed 
all powers and duties of the commission, 
except supervision of the traveling li- 
brary system, which was placed under di- 
rection of the state library. Public li- 
braries, as well as the state library, are 
now under the general supervision of the 
State Board of Education, through its di- 
vision of library extension. The state 
commission still exists in the law, but has 
no appropriation for active work. 

The Georgia Library Commission, creat- 
ed in 1897, was reported at the Ashe- 
ville conference as being “the poor rela- 
tion with expectations,” and at Minne- 
tonka it was reported as “the poor rela- 
tion with disappointed expectations.” It 
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is now reported as “the poor relation with- 
out expectations,” but it still exists as 
the very lusty foster child of the Carnegie 
library of Atlanta. Yet, in spite of its 
financial handicap, the commission has 
rendered aid to practically every Georgia 
library through its unsalaried organizer, 
who has examined and criticized plans, 
suggested librarians, made out book lists, 
visited towns which were stirring up li- 
brary activity (and formulated the chan- 
nel for the activity to follow), persuaded 
local architects not to attempt to erect 
“Greek temples” with a building fund of 
$10,000, and finally, possibly because of 
this activity, the Georgia Commission has 
had the honor of having its unsalaried, 
active organizer serve as president of the 
League of Library Commissions. 


I think the North Carolina Commission 
has the distinction of originating the 
“package library” idea, which has been 
taken up so successfully by many statés. 

The Arkansas Commission was estab- 
lished in 1913, and is the “baby commis- 
sion” of the League. 

Oklahoma, West Virginia, Louisiana, 
Florida, South Carolina and Mississippi 
are still without commissions, although in 
some of these states active steps have 
been taken which will doubtless lead to 
their creation. 

Every state in the group except Okla- 
homa, West Virginia, Louisiana and South 
Carolina has a state association, and while 
meetings are not invariably held annually, 
they are at least held actively. As sec- 
retary of a struggling state association I 
can testify to the heart failure which the 
thought of a coming state meeting brings, 
and the empty chairs which the word con- 
jures up, but when the actual time of 
meeting comes we have, instead of the empty 
chairs, a group of active, earnest libra- 
rians, and often “from the least of these” 
comes the greatest incentive for future 
work, and the germ of an idea which it 
takes months to develop. 

No large interstate meetings have been 
held since 1907, although in several cases 
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two or more neighboring states have held 
joint meetings, or have so arranged their 
dates consecutively that attendance at 
both meetings was encouraged. 

In 1913 an interesting feature was 
added to the activities of library trustees 
when the Board of the Carnegie library 
of Atlanta was made the censorship board 
for moving-picture theaters in the city. 
The plan has worked so well that already 
a neighboring city (Chattanooga) has fol- 
lowed the example, with gratifying suc- 
cess. 

Without using statistics I have tried to 
show you that library work in the South 
now presents no different aspect from that 
in any other section. The southern li- 
brarian meets daily the same problems as 
do her northern, eastern and western co- 
workers. She has the same staunch sup- 
porters in her work and in her aspira- 
tions. She has the same discouragements. 
She surmounts the same obstacles. She 
solves the same difficulties, and she solves 
them, generally, exactly as you do in your 
own library. 

She has the same beneficent patrons to 
keep in humor. One southern librarian’s 
most generous benefactor insists upon the 
classification of books according to the 
color of their binding rather than accord- 
ing to the subject-matter of their con- 
tents. Another benefactor buys much of 
the current fiction and donates it to the 
local library—after carefully cutting out 
every fervid love passage, so that when 
you read a book of her giving you never 
know “what he said.” 

That some southern librarians practice 
rigid library economy is evidenced by the 
fact that a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope which was enclosed in a question- 
naire, sent out in the interest of this 
paper, came back containing, not library 
statistics, but an interesting love letter, 
all because the postman had failed to note 
that the typewritten business address had 
been supplanted by a personal one! 

Library facilities for negroes have not 
been considered here, as the subject was 


so fully covered by Mr. W.F. Yust, in his 
splendid paper presented at the Kaaters- 
kill conference in 1913. 

Turning now to the statistical side, a 
brief summary shows that although more 
money was given for libraries ($444,000) in 
1912, more buildings were erected (20) in 
1910. 

In 1907 there were 10 buildings erected, 
at a cost of $34,300; in 1908 there were 4 
buildings erected, at a cost of $56,000; in 
1909 there were 12 buildings erected, at a 
cost of $129,000; in 1910 there were 20 
buildings erected, at a cost of $172,000; 
in 1911 there were 15 buildings erected, at 
a cost of $207,000; in 1912 there were 16 
buildings erected, at a cost of $444,000; 
in 1913 there were 14 buildings erected, at 
a cost of $151,000. North Carolina has 
erected more public library buildings (28) 
than any of the states, followed closely by 
Kentucky, with 24 buildings. The other 
states vary from no new library buildings 
to 13 in Georgia. 

Summarizing the work in the different 
states, I present the following figures with 
the statement that, while they are doubt- 
less not absolutely accurate, they are as 
nearly so as questionnaires, pleas and ap- 
peals for information could make them, 
and if your own state does not make a 
splendid showing, just remember that sev- 
eral “somebodies” failed to answer sev- 
eral letters: 

Georgia—In 1907 there were eight pub- 
lic libraries occupying their own build- 
ings; there are now twenty-one, repre- 
senting an aggregate investment of over 
$700,000. Four colleges have separate li- 
brary buildings, three from the Carnegie 
fund. Two interesting bequests have re- 


‘cently been made, that of $5,000 to be 


used for a book fund for the proposed li- 
brary in Eatonton, which came as a gift 
from a former resident, Mr. W. K. Prud- 
den; and a gift of $7,000 from Mr. A. K. 
Hawkes to the city of Griffin, the money 
to be used for the erection of a chil- 
dren’s library in which moving pictures 
and free lectures shall be featured. The 
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Mary Willis library in Washington was 
the first free library, erected and main- 
tained by endowment, and it is still the 
only endowed library. It is worthy of 
note that Atlanta and Savannah are the 
only large cities which have public li- 
braries, as the smaller cities have realized 
the educational value of libraries before 
their larger neighbors. Georgia leads in 
the number of trained workers, with twen- 
ty-six graduate librarians, The larger col- 
leges have good libraries and employ 
trained librarians. The state university, 
with its branch colleges, boasts excellent 
library equipment, with book collections 
of inestimable value, as does Emory Col- 
lege. The state library is in the hands 
of three trained experts, and the state 
association and state commission are ac- 
tive bodies, although, as noted elsewhere, 
there is no state aid for commission work. 
The only system of traveling libraries is 
that operated so splendidly by Mrs. Eu- 
gene B. Heard, of Middleton, under the 
auspices of the Seaboard Air Line rail- 
road. 

Florida—Has but two free public li- 
braries within its borders, and there are 
two trained workers, one in the Jackson- 
ville public library, and one at the State 
College for Women at Tallahassee. It is 
to the greater credit of the Tallahassee 
college that it has recognized the value of 
placing the library on a sound basis, and 
in charge of a trained librarian, with an 
annual appropriation of $2,500 for its book 
fund, since the state university has only 
a most inadequate library. In 1907 it was 
reported that the state library was only 
theoretical, and it seems to exist still only 
in theory. In 1901 a state library asso- 
ciation was formed, with two or three 
workers in the progressive subscription 
libraries as members, and a number of 
teachers who were interested in arousing 
library activity. The association still 
exists, but it is naturally not very active. 
Recent Carnegie bequests amounting to 
$88,000 to seven Florida cities bespeak an 


activity which will soon change the li- 
brary status of Florida. 

Louisiana—Reported in 1907 three tax- 
supported libraries, and the only addition 
I am able to find is that of the New Or- 
leans public library, to which Mr. Car- 
negie gave $275,000 for a main library and 
three branches, which were completed in 
1908. In 1906 the State School Library 
law was passed, and before 1907 there 
were 275 libraries established in the rural 
schools. I am unable to find more recent 
figures. In 1909 the New Orleans Library 
Club published an excellent Handbook of 
Louisiana Libraries, but there seems to 
have been no later issue. 


Alabama—Has maintained the splendid 
activity which was reported at the Ashe- 
ville meeting. There are now thirteen free 
public libraries supported by taxation and 
sixteen subscription or endowed libraries. 
Sixteen of the libraries, including colleges, 
are housed in Carnegie buildings. In 1904 
the state association was organized, and 
in 1907, instead of creating a state com- 
mission, the activities of a commission 
were undertaken by the library extension 
division of the Department of History and 
Archives. As the fund for library work is 
included in the general appropriation of 
the department the exact figures of finan- 
cial aid from the state are not available. 
Since 1911 the division has operated a sys- 
tem of traveling libraries including books 
for the blind. Several Alabama cities have 
adopted the county system. The Birming- 
ham public library, with no central build- 
ing, five branch buildings, and a staff of 
twelve, operates under the unique system 
of having a $10,000 appropriation, none of 
which may be used for books, which must 
be secured by gift or public subscription. 
But the record of this library has been 
remarkable and shows what can be done 
in the face of almost unbearable handicaps, 
when a determined woman, with good 
training, takes charge. 

Tennessee—Had five free public hi- 
braries in 1907, and an active state asso- 
ciation, and had introduced a bill in the 
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legislature for the creation of a commis- 
sion. In 1914 Tennessee has ten munic- 
ipally-supported libraries, seven of which 
are in Carnegie buildings; thirteen sub- 
scription libraries, and excellent school 
and college libraries, representing an ag- 
gregate investment of over $2,000,000 for 
buildings, for the maintenance of which 
$85,000 was appropriated in 1913. The state 
commission was created in 1909, butin 1913 
by an act of the legislature the State Board 
of Education was made to supersede the 
free library commission, assuming all of 
their powers and duties except their sys- 
tem of traveling libraries, which was 
placed under the direction of the state 
library. Public as well as school libraries 
are now under the general direction of 
the State Board of Education through 
their division of library extension. The 
state free library commission still exists 
in the law, but has no appropriation for 
active work. The county library idea is 
spreading fast, and the public library of 
Chattanooga was, I think, the first to adopt 
the plan. 

North Carolina—Has now seventy-five 
libraries, thirty-nine of which are public. 
Twelve are in Carnegie buildings, erected 
at a cost of $241,396. The total amount 
invested in libraries is $351,296. When 
the commission was created in 1909 there 
were three trained librarians; there are 
now eleven, not including graduates of 
summer schools and apprentice classes. 
The state association was organized in 
1904. Anh appropriation of $1,500 is made 
for the work of the commission. Many 
state institutions and colleges have ade- 
quate libraries, and the library of the 
state university is under the direction of 
a corps of trained workers. A summer 
school is conducted by the state universi- 
ty library, and instruction in library meth- 
ods is given in several colleges. 

South Carolina—Is still without a li- 
brary association or commission, al- 
though since 1907 five public libraries 
have been opened, and $45,000 expended 
in library buildings, and there has been 
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a library law since 1903. There are at 
least four trained librarians, and the sys- 
tem of rural school libraries is adequate. 
Only two libraries are municipally sup- 
ported. The University of South Carolina 
boasts of being the first college in the 
United States to have a separate building, 
and that seventy-five years elapsed before 
any other state university followed its ex- 
ample. Throughout the small subscrip- 
tion libraries are literary collections ri- 
valed only by those stored throughout 
Virginia. Active work has been begun 
towards establishing a state commission 
and organizing a state association, and in 
January, 1914, Mr. R. M. Kennedy, li- 
brarian of the University of South Caro- 
lina, presented before several clubs and 
teachers’ institutes a strong plea for a 
betterment of library conditions, which 
will probably result in a changed state of 
affairs, 

Virginia—One Virginia librarian says: 
“As usual Virginia is in a position to 
seem more backward than she is because 
she has neglected to keep records of her 
work. No library statistics for the state 
have ever been compiled.” Although Vir- 
ginia has a liberal library law which per- 
mits any town or county to tax itself to 
maintain a library, and the very active 
state library has conducted an apprentice 
training class since 1905, there are but 
two municipally-supported libraries, in 
Carnegie buildings. There are in all eight 
public libraries, two of which are en- 
dowed, the others being subscription li- 
braries of many years’ existence. The 
book collections in many Virginia colleges 
are invaluable, but there is not a tech- 
nically-trained librarian in the state. The 
state library, with an appropriation of 
$30,000, renders efficient service, and the 
State Library Board acts as a commission. 
There is an appropriation of $4,000 for 
the publication of the valuable Virginiana, 
undertaken by the state library. In 1913 
a legislative reference department was 
created. The state association was or- 
ganized before 1907, and now has seventy- 
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five members. As early as 1903 a system 
of traveling libraries was established, for 
which the legislature of 1906 appropriated 
$7,000. In March, 1908, an appropriation 
of $5,000 was made to encourage the es- 
tablishment of permanent school libraries 
throughout the state, and the latest avail- 
able statistics give 199 traveling libraries 
available for rural schools, clubs and com- 
munities. In Winchester there is one of 
the most unique libraries on the conti- 
nent, for with a population of 6,000, Win- 
chester boasts a library bequest of $250,- 
000 and a building of cut stone which cost 
$140,000 and has a stack capacity of 75,000 
volumes. Bequests to Virginia libraries 
within the past seven years (exclusive of 
colleges) have amounted to $308,000, and 
while the money has not actually been 
spent, pertinent facts indicate that li- 
brary work in Virginia has started in the 
right direction. 

West Virginia—Does not present so 
promising a prospect, as there is not a 
free public library, municipally supported, 
in the entire state, and a bill for a frée 
library law presented to the recent legis- 
lature failed to pass. There is a good 
state law for school libraries, and the 
rural schools have about 225,000 volumes 
in the school libraries. There are li- 
braries at Huntington, Wheeling, Parkers- 
burg, Fairmount and Charleston, which, 
as one report said, “purchase a great deal 
of fiction just like a public library, al- 
though they are under control of the 
Board of Education.” There is no state 
association and no commission, but the 
club women of the state have become ac- 
tive in the matter, and conditions may 
soon be changed. 

Oklahoma—tThe first public library was 
opened in 1901, and before 1907 there 
were five Carnegie libraries. There are 
now twenty-two public libraries, sixteen 
of which are in Carnegie buildings. Thir- 
teen colleges have adequate libraries, as 
have the state and historical societies. 
There are three graduate librarians and 
nine summer school graduates are employed, 
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and all activities are combining for the 
creation of a commission. The state asso- 
ciation is at present expending its ener- 
gies on the preparation of a bibliography 
of the state’s history. The sum of $167,000 
has been invested in library buildings 
since 1907. 

Kentucky—Libraries represent an in- 
vestment of more than $1,018,000, for the 
support of which $159,000 was given in 
1913. Fourteen public libraries have been 
built since 1907. There are now forty-one 
public libraries, thirteen of which are free 
and housed in Carnegie buildings. There 
are seventeen college and special li- 
braries; four of the college libraries are 
in Carnegie buildings. Book collections 
are in 2,600 graded schools, but the com- 
mission reports that no state institution 
has an adequate library. The state asso- 
ciation was organized in 1907, immediate- 
ly after the Asheville conference, and the 
very active commission, for which $6,000 
was appropriated in 1913, maintains ex- 
cellent traveling libraries, one branch of 
which is exclusively for the negro popula- 
tion. Berea College also maintains a 
unique system of traveling libraries, 
which circulate exclusively among the 
mountain people. 

Texas—The modern library movement 
in Texas began in 1899, and by 1907 nine- 
teen Carnegie buildings were in use, and 
there were altogether twenty-two public 
libraries throughout the state, besides 
numerous small libraries maintained by 
women’s clubs, which have been so potent 
a factor in the library development of the 
state. Since 1907 at least twelve new li- 
braries have been opened, at a total ex- 
penditure for buildings of $488,000, includ- 
ing $285,000 for the new library building 
of the University of Texas. Many be- 
quests have been made to Texas libraries, 
and Houston has recently received $7,000 
to be used exclusively for the purchase of 
children’s books. 

Arkansas—Was not grouped with the 
states reporting in 1907, but it seems well 
to include it here, and report that there 
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are now two free public libraries, both 
Carnegie, representing an expenditure of 
$120,000. A state association and state 
commission were organized in 1912, and 
active work has begun, to secure an ap- 
propriation for the commission. 

Mississippi—Also did not report in 
1907, but now reports that there is a 
state association, but no commission. 
There are nine public libraries, five of 
which are in Carnegie buildings. Many 
schools and colleges have more or less 
adequate libraries, and the state library 
renders good service. It must be remem- 
bered that although Mississippi has a 
population of 1,800,000 there is not a city 
in the state having a population of 25,000, 
and only three cities have over 20,000. 





I think it was Oliver Wendell Holmes 
who said that it matters not so much 
where you stand, as the direction in which 
you are going, and library development 
in the southern states is certainly going 
in the right direction. 





Vice-President WELLMAN: It is a fact 
of interest that the very first exhibit sent 
out by the American Federation of Arts 
was shown in a public library. Since that 
time there have been many other cases of 
coéperation between the federation and 
the libraries, as you will learn, and such 
coéperation opens vistas of helpfulness 
to both institutions. 

We had expected tonight to hear a word 
regarding the general aims and educa- 
tional work of the federation from its 
president, Mr. Robert W. De Forest, and 
also somewhat in detail with a lantern, 
from Miss Mechlin, the secretary. Unfor- 
tunately I have to announce that Mr. De- 
Forest writes that he has just been 
through a convention himself, a conven- 
tion of the federation, and has returned 
from Chicago utterly without voice. He 
writes with great regret—a regret which 
we share—that he is unable to be present 
tonight. Your disappointment, however, 


will be mitigated by the pleasure of know- 


ing that at short notice, Mr. Henry W. 
Kent, secretary of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, of New York, has very kindly 
consented to come and bring us Mr. De 
Forest’s message. 

I take very great pleasure in introduc- 
ing Mr. HENRY W. KENT. 


ADDRESS BY MR. KENT 


I ought, perhaps, to say, since Mr. 
Wellman has introduced me as secretary 
of another kind of institution, that I am 
really a very old librarian. I am nearly 
twenty-five years old in the library serv- 
ice, and I make this statement somewhat 
to excuse many things I may say that 
would seem too technical if they came from 
one who had not been a librarian. I am 
very much interested in old librarians, and 
I was particularly interested in the presen- 
tation of this book, this roster of the peo- 
ple who came to the first meeting of the 
Library Association. 

I have heard the name of the old li- 
brarian spoken of somewhat lightly. He 
is regarded by some people as being more 
or less of a fossil and more or less of a 
slipshod individual, but I think—and I 
thought particularly when I saw this book 
placed upon the table—that we ought to 
have a little more regard for the old li- 
brarians. Do we not owe to them our 
system of classification? Do we not owe 
to them the very preservation of books? 
Do we not owe to them the establish- 
ment of the greatest libraries of the 
world? Any other association except our 
own—and I must believe it is because we 
are so modest—any other association of 
professional men would long ago have 
raised monuments to the librarians of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, to 
the oldest librarians. 

Speaking of accomplishment, I was 
much interested in what Mr. Bolton said 
of the trend of library work in this coun- 
try. While I do not pretend to answer 
the question that he undertook to lead 
you to answer for yourselves, I have often 
wondered whether the trend of the pres- 
ent-day library work is not due to the fact 
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that we are beginning to find out, in this 
curious multiplex and complicated civili- 
zation of ours in this country, that culti- 
vation and learning are not confined en- 
tirely to books, and that there are other 
things demanding attention which are 
cultivating, which are inspiring, and which 
are educational. 

It seems to me that the affiliations with 
all of these various organizations—asso- 
ciations for civic work, associations for 
social work—and the affiliations with the 
schools and universities and all the other 
work being done, are perfectly natural. 
Mr. Bolton spoke of moving pictures. 
Why not affiliate ourselves with them? 
The association of museum people, whose 
meeting I have just been attending in Chi- 
cago, had a long and most interesting paper 
delivered on the various kinds of moving- 
picture machines which might be used in 
museums as a part of the work of de- 
scription. I do not see why the libraries 
might not do that also. 

Before I come to my real point, which 
is a matter of codperation which I wish 
to propose to you, I want to speak of two 
or three other things which I wish very 
much might result, in this present-day 
trend of libraries. One is the matter of 
recognition of the importance of book 
collecting as a fine art. 

Many, many people—and I have seen it, 
perhaps more than most, because of the 
connection which I had at one time with 
a club of bookmen, booklovers, called 
“bibliophiles’—many people assume to 
scorn the bibliophile and the biblioma- 
niac; all sorts of slurs have been written 
about people who profess love of a book 
as a book, and I am sorry to say I find a 
good deal of this among library people. 
But it is a stupid, mistaken notion, and 
it seems to me, if I might suggest, Mr. 
Chairman, that one of the things that this 
Association might very well do is to begin 
the cultivation of this love of books 
through a chapter; through a section; 
through a club of the members of this 
great Association; people who will care for 
printing; people who will care for paper; 


people who will care for bindings. I think 
you will agree with me—and I am speak- 
ing now as an old librarian of twenty-five 
years’ service—that we do not care for 
those things and that much of our print- 
ing is beneath contempt, and much of our 
knowledge, or rather our lack of knowl- 
edge of such things, is lamentable. It is 
high time, in the trend that is to come, 
that we should look to overcome this rep- 
utation we have for not caring for such 
things. 

This applies particularly to a thing that 
interests me very much, and that is the 
stand which this club—I hope I am not 
talking injudiciously — this Association, 
should take toward the public on books; 
that we should demand better books, bet- 
ter paper, better type, better illustrations. 

This matter of illustration is also one 
we might very well consider in this As- 
sociation, it seems to me, and one that 
should have our attention in the future, 
along with the other trend. We should 
reject, we should disclaim these poor, 
these beneath-contempt illustrations we 
get in half-made half-tones. We should 
demand a better kind of illustrations; we 
should demand a careful cataloging of 
these things; we should teach our assist- 
ants to think that the cataloging of our 
illustrations and the regard for illustra- 
tions are almost as important as the cat- 
aloging of the book itself. 

Among these affiliations that are grow- 
ing up with the libraries is one which 
should be very close and that is the affill- 
ation of the things which make for art 
in the community. We have here in 
Washington the headquarters of an asso- 
ciation which is made up of many—the 
most, I think—of the associations which 
give their attention to art in this country. 
I understand there are a good many li- 
braries that are associated with the fed- 
eration, as well as architectural societies, 
sculptors, painters, landscape gardeners, 
and all other people who make art their 
creed. 

There is a growing conviction that the 
need of art in the communities of our 
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country is, now that the libraries are well 
established, as great today as the need 
of libraries was when they first took root 
throughout this country. Some of us feel 
that the matter of art, while it does not 
take precedence of the library, is a thing 
which should certainly soon be presented 
to the community at large, and this asso- 
ciation of which I speak, the American 
Federation of Arts, offers to help those of 
us who do not know how to help our- 
selves. 

The holding of exhibitions is a special 
kind of task requiring a special kind of 
training; the selection and shipping of 
pictures, the insurance of pictures and the 
selection of sculpture and other objects 
of art require a special kind of training, 
and it cannot be expected that librarians 
will have that kind of training; but the 
Federation of Arts offers to give to the li- 
braries, or to its other chapters, help in 
the making of such exhibitions, and offers 
to send to the libraries along with its 
other chapters exhibitions which can well 
be shown as very satisfactory representa- 
tions of the different kinds of art. 

Vice-President WELLMAN: Mr. Kent 
has told you that the headquarters of the 
American Federation of Arts are in Wash- 
ington, and we are fortunate enough to 
have with us the secretary, Miss Mech- 
lin, who will speak in somewhat more de- 
tail regarding the work of this federation. 
Her talk will be illustrated with the lan- 
tern, and at the close of the lantern ex- 
hibition, the turning on of the light will 
be the signal for adjournment. 

It gives me great pleasure to introduce 
the secretary of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts, Miss LEILA MECHLIN. 


THE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS* 


Miss Mechlin said it gave her great 
pleasure to meet with the librarians and 
to tell somewhat of the educational work 
of the American Federation of Arts. This 
work has thus far been along three lines: 


* Abstract. 
stereopticon. 


Lecture illustrated with the 


sending out traveling exhibitions; circu- 
lating descriptive lectures; and publish- 
ing a magazine, Art and Progress. 

Although the Association has not lim- 
ited its work to that among libraries, 
this has been an important portion of it, 
and the best codperation has come from 
the public libraries and the art associa- 
tions looking toward the establishment of 
art museums. 

Several of Miss Mechlin’s lantern il- 
lustrations showed exhibitions of paint- 
ings, drawings, and picture reproductions 
of sculpture, in varous public libraries. 
Any public library in the country can ar- 
range for art exhibitions, through the use 
of collections loaned by the American 
Federation of Arts. She said the fed- 
eration had at the present time, among 
its collections for loaning, from seventy to 
ninety very large and fine photographs 
of works of American painters, which had 
been put at their disposal by the Detroit 
Publishing Company, and which are espe- 
cially suitable as a library exhibition, and 
can be obtained at small cost. 

Only within the last few years has there 
been a system of circulating lectures. 
The lectures are on American painting, 
American sculpture, civic art, mural paint- 
ings, furniture, tapestries, etchings, etc. 
They are written so that anyone who can 
read and has a good stereopticon can give 
them effectively. 

Miss Mechlin, in conclusion, emphasized 
the desire of the American Federation 
of Arts to serve libraries in any way it 
could and invited those interested to call 
or write to the headquarters office, at 
18th Street and New York Avenue, Wash- 
ington. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


(Friday afternoon, May 29, Continental 
Memorial Hall) 


President ANDERSON: I regret to 
have to announce that the Postmaster- 
General had to leave the city at one 
o’clock this afternoon, and cannot be with 
us. Through the courtesy and tact of 
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the librarian of Congress, the vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Wellman, Mr. Bowker, and my- 
self had a very satisfactory interview with 
the Postmaster-General on the subject of 
books and the parcel post, and future pros- 
pects with reference to cheaper rates on 
books; and I am sure we may say to you 
that the post-office department is in sym- 
pathy with our aspirations in that regard, 
and will codperate with us as far as pos- 
sible. 


When the first speaker of the after- 
noon sent me the title of his paper, he 
had an alternative title in Latin. I was 
so surprised and overjoyed that I could 
read his Latin without a lexicon, that I 
wrote to him and expressed my gratifica- 
tion that he had used Latin which one 
of even my rusty Latinity could read. Since 
I could read it so easily he evidently 
concluded there was something the matter 
with it, so he eliminated the Latin and 
gave the title of his paper as simply 
“Prestige,” practically defying me to ut- 
ter any platitudes on the subject. Since 
he has not divulged what he is to talk 
about, I shall have to leave it to him to 
explain it to you. The librarian of the 
Newberry library in Chicago needs no in- 
troduction to this audience. I am pleased, 
however, to have the opportunity to pre- 
sent to the Association, Mr. W. N.C. CARL- 
TON. 


PRESTIGE 


Although not easily lending itself to pre- 
cise definition, prestige is a social fact of 
universal importance. One of its diction- 
ary definitions is “ascendancy based on 
recognition of power,” but this is incom- 
plete and unsatisfactory. As Dr. Johnson 
said of the camel, “It is difficult to define, 
but we know it when we see it.” It is an 
intangible quality the possession of which 
brings recognition and power. It connotes 
success, distinction, and high considera- 
tion. The popular mind is quick to recog- 
nize its presence and to accord it defer- 
ence and respect. Rightly understood, it 
is an invaluable means of maintaining and 


spreading true values. It is a potency 
without which, “neither truth nor untruth, 
neither the good nor the bad, neither the 
beautiful nor the ugly, can succeed per- 
manently and in the face of large num- 
bers.” My concern with it here is as an 
invaluable aid to power and effectiveness 
in accomplishing our educational and cul- 
tural aims. 

We are familiar with the prestige that 
everywhere surrounds inherited wealth, 
high rank, and illustrious ancestry. It 
also attaches itself to ideas, to institutions, 
and to causes which have furthered man’s 
upward progress. It is certain to be won 
through conspicuous success in statesman- 
ship, in the arts of war, in commerce, in 
science, and in the fine arts. Institutions 
gain prestige through the character or 
genius of certain men associated with 
them. Great as is the prestige which sur- 
rounds the chief magistracy of this nation, 
I cannot but feel that something additional 
has been added to it by reason of the fact 
that he who now holds the presidential 
office represents scholarship and learning 
as well as statecraft. And in this place, 
before this audience, it may not be unfit- 
ting for me to express the conviction that 
America today possesses one national in- 
stitution whose prestige as a seat of learn- 
ing has been created and made interna- 
tional by the vision and genius of one 
man—Herbert Putnam. 


Another illustration of prestige comes 
inevitably to mind: Our fathers and grand- 
fathers knew it at first hand, felt it and 
lived in its atmosphere, but this generation 
knows of it chiefly through the pages of 
literature. It is that prestige which, in 
the smaller and simpler communities of 
a few generations ago, surrounded the 
clergyman, the physician, the lawyer, and 
the teacher. These men, in their several 
communities, represented tradition, science 
and the Humanities. They were the re- 
positories and representatives of the best 
that the past had handed down to their 
present; they kept its great ideals of 
thought and conduct alive in the imagine- 
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tions of their contemporaries. They were 
seats of authority and molders of opinion. 
They were leaders in the civic thought and 
action of their day. The elders sought 
their counsel, and the young men were led 
and inspired by their lives and example. 
It is no exaggeration to say that, collect- 
ively, they were perhaps the most potent 
influence, prior to the Civil War, in form- 
ing the moral, political, and intellectual 
ideals of the American people. After the 
Civil War this prestige was largely lost. 
We have as yet created nothing to take 
its place; we have developed no social 
classes or groups whose members serve 
and lead us as did those men of aforetime. 
And our country, our age, and we are in- 
finitely the poorer for it. 


When once attained, prestige persists, 
both in the case of ideas and of men, even 
unto the third and fourth generations of 
those who originally won it. Always and 
everywhere those who possess it have a 
marked ascendancy over their fellows, an 
ascendancy which enables them to wield 
vast powers, exert wide influence, secure 
a respectful hearing, attain high positions, 
and achieve the most positive results. His- 
tory proves it a magic quality greatly to 
be desired. 

You are, I imagine, wondering what all 
this chatter about prestige has to do with 
libraries, or with librarians. Well, for 
the purposes of this paper, it has every- 
thing to do with them. During the past 
few years I have found myself asking, Do 
librarians possess prestige? For what kind 
of “ascendancy based on power” are they 
notable? With what traditions and ideals 
are they associated in the public mind of 
our time? To what extent are they infiu- 
encing men and opinions of the day? Is 
their prestige, if they have one, generally 
recognized and respected? To these ques- 
tions I have not been able to return en- 
tirely satisfactory answers. I do not feel 
certain that we possess an “ascendancy 
based on power” of any sort, or that we 
exert a large influence on contemporary 
thought. It is not apparent to me that the 


social mind of our day, either in this coun- 
try or in Great Britain, associates us with 
any outstanding ideal or activity possess- 
ing recognized prestige. We do not yet 
seem to have won from it an acceptance of 
us as authoritative leaders in the intel- 
lectual life of the nation. It may be that 
we are too young a class to have had time 
to acquire ascendancy and power over the 
public mind. It may be that the conditions 
and temper of our time are unfavorable 
to our attaining social power and intel- 
lectual leadership. We have a natural re- 
lationship with the historic professions of 
law, theology, and teaching. But, as I have 
said, much of their once great moral and 
intellectual prestige has been lost. It may 
not be surprising, therefore, if we have 
failed to achieve prestige in a time when 
these more ancient but allied professions 
have been desperately struggling to save a 
remnant of theirs. The truth is that the 
Time-Spirit, in a mood of cruel irony, has 
let loose on our age, to a degree and extent 
hitherto unknown in modern history, a 
succession of extremely destructive tend- 


vencies. These are: a general flouting of 


authority in matters political, intellectual, 
spiritual, and social; the rejection of dis- 
cipline, mental or moral; an inordinate 
passion for the physical enjoyment of the 
present moment; and a stubborn belief in 
the utilitarian or materialistic test for all 
things. Every one of these tendencies is 
hostile to what the learned professions rep- 
resent; every one of them is inimical to 
genuine progress in civilization, culture, 
and refinement. The immediate duty con- 
fronting all who are identified with reli- 
gion, law, and education is to seek to re- 
cover the ascendancy lost during the last 
fifty years and to regain their former in- 
fluential prestige. We are fond of saying 
that libraries and library work are an im- 
portant part of the educational machinery 
of society and that their aims and purposes 
are complementary to those of the teaching 
profession. If we believe this, we, together 
with the other professions which represent 
authority, spirituality and learning, must 
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labor for the complete reéstablishment of 
the power and prestige of religion, law 
and the Humanities. And, to be effective 
aids, librarians should have a prestige of 
their own which the social mind shall in- 
stinctively recognize and respect. 


I believe that the best and most endur- 
ing prestige requires a relationship with 
the past, an indelible association with 
something ancient and historic, something 
which has proved its lasting worth to man- 
kind. I should like to insist a little on the 
fundamental importance of rooting our 
mental life deeply in the best that the 
past has to give us, and of retaining “the 
flavor of what was admirably done in past 
generations.” The past is as needful to a 
wholesome, sane, intellectual life as rich 
soil is to growing trees and ripening grain. 
Although, as Shelley said a hundred years 
ago, the world may be weary of the past, 
it cannot shake itself clear of it. 

Many of you will recall that passage in 
one of Sir Walter Besant’s books on Lon- 
don, in which he compares ancient West- 
minster with modern East London. It ad- 
mirably illustrates the thought which is in 
my mind at this moment. “Westminster,” 
he writes, “is essentially an old historic 
city with its roots far down in the centu- 
ries of the past: once a Roman station; 
once the market place of the island; once 
a port; always a place of religion and 
unction; for six hundred years the site 
of the King’s House; for five hundred years 
the seat of Parliament; for as many the 
home of our illustrious dead. But with 
East London there is no necessity to speak 
of history. This modern city, the growth 
of a single century—nay, of half a cen- 
tury—has no concern and no interest in 
the past; its present is not affected by its 
past; there are no monuments to recall the 
past; its history is mostly a blank—that 
blank which is the history of woods and 
meadows, arable and pasture land, over 
which the centuries pass, making no more 
mark than the breezes of yesterday have 
made on the waves and waters of the 
ocean.”* The man or the mind without 


deep, strength-giving roots in the past is 
an East London type, not a Westminster 
type. Of all contemporary professions none 
has such opportunity as our own to make 
Westminster its ideal rather than East 
London. Into our hands has been com- 
mitted the care, preservation, and dissem- 
ination of the means whereby a knowledge 
of the past has been preserved, and we can- 
not divest ourselves of the responsibility for 
knowing its meaning and realizing its 
value as an aid to rational progress. The 
memorable ages of former times have been 
conspicuous debtors to the ages that pre- 
ceded them and they have acknowledged 
the debt. They have not been generations 
which felt, as Robert Herrick says this 
generation feels, that they could “go it 
alone,” without reference to the past. “The 
Romano-Hellenic world lived upon the 
Greek literature of the times from Homer 
downwards and based education upon it. 
In the Dark Ages and the Middle Ages 
men were constantly looking back to the 
ancient world as a sort of golden age and 
were cherishing every fragment that had 
come down to them therefrom. The schol- 
ars and thinkers of the Renaissance who 
obtained those Greek books for which their 
predecessors had vainly sighed, drew from 
those books their inspiration. It was they 
that lit up the fires of new literary effort 
in Italy, France, Spain, Germany and 
Britain.”? And in their turn the great 
spirits of our Elizabethan age, Spen- 
ser, Shakespeare, Jonson, etc., lighted their 
torches from those held out by the men of 
the Continental Renaissance, and passed on 
to us the unquenchable fires originally 
lighted in that marvelous Greece of the 
years between 600 and 400 B.C. As Baeon 
so wisely says in his Advancement of 
Learning (Book I, c.5): “Antiquity de- 
serveth that reverence, that men should 
take a stand thereupon and discover what 
is the best way; but when the discovery is 
well taken, then to make progression.” 
We cannot, then, live or think or work 
1 East London, c. 


* Bryce : ie lieinitey and Historical Ad- 
dresses, p. 325. 
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intelligently in the present unless we un- 
derstand and know what has been done in 
the past, and which of its ideas, ideals, 
truths and examples are still valid and ap- 
plicable to our age and conditions. And 
I venture to submit that the ancient heri- 
tage with which the library profession 
should unmistakably connect itself, and 
association with which would give it a 
lasting prestige, is no other than Human- 
ism and the Humanities: those precious 
depositories of what is best in man’s past, 
and matchless instruments for uplifting 
him in the present. Ideals derived from 
the Humanities should inspire our daily 
work; our object should be to inculcate a 
desire for them in the minds of the peo- 
ple. They should color every activity with 
which we are concerned. Unless we make 
this the very heart and center of our striv- 
ing, we shall never be other than a petty, 
office-holding class, a bureaucracy em- 
balmed in a dull, uninspiring routine. 
Without Humanistic ideals and learning 
we cannot have a prestige truly worthy of 
our work. 


Our association with the Humanities 
should begin with our earliest courses of 
study. The nature and kind of education 
required for entrance upon a profession 
have a fundamental bearing upon the qual- 
ity of that profession’s prestige. The ex- 
perience of a quarter century has con- 
vinced me that the education of the li- 
brarian must be based on the most solid 
and comprehensive foundations and that it 
must not be inferior in quality or disci- 
pline or duration to that required of stu- 
dents in the best law, medical, and theolog- 
ical schools. In the high school and in the 
university, the course of study pursued by 
us should be largely a revivified form of 
the so-called “classical course” of a genera- 
tion or two ago. Our school years from 
at least the age of fourteen to twenty-one 
should be almost entirely devoted to the 
study of Greek, Latin, mathematics, mod- 
ern languages, philosophy, history, and lit- 
erature. These are not only the seven keys 
to Humane Learning; they are prime es- 
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sentials to the highest order of profes- 
sional work. They are things, as Plato 
says, “without some use or knowledge of 
which a man cannot become a god to the 
world, nor a spirit, nor yet a hero, nor 
able earnestly to think and care for man.’* 


We must learn Greek because it is the 
key to our most precious intellectual heri- 
tage; because, in the words of Sir Freder- 
ick Kenyon, “it makes for freedom from 
convention, bold experiments, and the dis- 
cipline of sanity and good taste.” Greece 
won for our world freedom in all its 
branches—freedom for society, freedom for 
the individual, freedom for thought. Out 
of the world of classic antiquity springs 
the intellectual inheritance of the western 
world. “The belief that Hellenism is in 
some sense a permanent need of the human 
spirit has proved a perpetually recurring 
theme in western literature.” 

“To be entirely ignorant of the Latin 
language,” wrote Schopenhauer, “is like 
being in a fine country on a misty day. 
The horizon is extremely limited. Nothing 
can be seen clearly except that which is 
quite close; a few steps beyond, every- 
thing is buried in obscurity. But the Lat- 
inist has a wide view.” 

Philosophy, “the study of new men think 
and reason, ought to be the crowning 
study, the last word in any education 
worth the name.”* In philosophy, man’s 
reason reaches its supreme expression of 
the human striving for what is ideally 
best. This is to know oneself and one’s 
fellows, the world and God, in a more pro- 
found manner, and so as to satisfy the 
entire intellectual, ethical, esthetical, and 
religious needs of the soul.® 

An intimate knowledge of those modern 
European languages which have a classic 
literature is necessary for us all. French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish are of pri- 
mary importance both as sources of en- 
lightenment and as working tools. “Half 
the good things of the human mind are 

sQuoted by Bertrand Russell, Philosophical 
Essays, p. 73. 


Allen Upward: eo New Word, p. 80. 
5Adapted from G. T. Ladd. 
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outside English altogether,” says H. G. 
Wells. Another half-century may see the 
literary languages of Russia and the Scan- 
dinavian countries taking their places as 
parts of the necessary equipment in gen- 
eral culture. 

While mathematics may and does serve 
many purposes of utility, Humanism views 
it as a key to the temple of the higher in- 
tellectual life. “The true spirit of de- 
light,” says Bertrand Russell, “the exalta- 
tion, the sense of being more than man, 
which is the touchstone of the highest ex- 
cellence, is to be found in mathematics as 
surely as in poetry. What is best in 
mathematics deserves not merely to be 
learnt as a task, but to be assimilated as a 
part of daily thought, and brought again 
and again before the mind with ever-re- 
newed encouragement.” °® 

“History is for time what geography is 
for space.”7 It is the map on which man- 
kind’s struggles and triumphs are drawn. 
One of the most delightful of recent essays 
on history is that which gives the title to 
Mr. George Macaulay Trevelyan’s Clio, a 
Muse; and Other Essays. He points out 
that to many persons history is the prin- 
cipal source of the ideas that inspire their 
lives; that the presentation of ideals and 
heroes from other ages is perhaps the most 
important educative function of history; 
and that a valuable effect of its study is to 
train the mind to take a just view of politi- 
cal problems. History educates the minds 
of men by causing them to reflect upon the 
past. 

Literature, it has been said, is the chief 
ornament of humanity. The omission of 
the great literatures from any rational 
course of study is unthinkable. An emi- 
nent German is authority for the state- 
ment that of the number of books written 
in any language, only about one in one hun- 
dred thousand forms a part of its real and 
permanent literature. Other eminent Ger- 
mans have laboriously calculated that the 
number of separate works issued from the 
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press since the invention of printing, 
reaches a grand total of from ten to fifteen 
million titles. The division of ten million 
by one hundred thousand results in the 
gratifying discovery that the quotient is 
none other than our old friend the “hun- 
dred best books.” Here we have mathe- 
matical proof that it is possible for any 
intelligent person to acquaint himself with 
the entire canon of what is best and perma- 
nent in the world’s literature. This best 
includes only those supreme things which 
are independent of time or country, those 
transcendent creations of human genius 
the understanding of which uplifts the 
mind and expands the soul. “Since Virgil,” 
said James Russell Lowell, “there have 
been at most but four cosmopolitan au- 
thors—Dante, Cervantes, Shakespeare, and 
Goethe.” Starting with these and their 
two predecessors, the Bible and Homer, 
you may make up your hundred as you 
like. My point is that the librarian above 
all others should have first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the serene summits of human 
expression. 

It is my belief that with an education 
covering the ground and including the dis- 
cipline which the foregoing implies, and 
with the technical training of the library 
school superimposed upon it, one would be- 
gin library work with a prestige fully 
equal to that with which the graduates of 
the Harvard Law School, the Johns Hop- 
kins Medical School, the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, or the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology enter upon their several 
professions. Add gifts of personality to 
this mental equipment, and the individual 
would inevitably be a dynamic influence 
in the institution or community whose 
service he enters. With a generation or 
two of librarians thus trained in the Hu- 
manities, the solid foundation of intellec- 
tual prestige would be laid. I would there- 
fore seriously propose the Humanities as 
vocational training for librarians. 


It is a wise saying that “definitions are 
dangerous,” and I hesitate to embark upon 
the hazardous adventure of defining so 
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elusive a word as Humanism. Perhaps, in- 
stead of tempting Fate with a definition, 
I may be permitted to describe what I 
mean by Humanism. To me it means a 
particular attitude of mind which is the 
result of a broad and thorough training 
in the liberal studies usually denominated 
the Humanities. It is an attitude of mind 
which primarily views the world and men 
and things in the light of pure reason and 
past experience. It considers reason rather 
than emotion to be man’s most efficient 
guide to progress. From the “cool and 
quiet” of the past, the Humanist acquires 
standards and authorities by which to 
judge the value, permanence, or utility of 
the things which the tumultuous present 
unrolls before him. His training has also 
taught him something of human limita- 
tions, and he wastes neither time nor en- 
ergy in attempting to explore regions 
which the past has shown to be closed to 
man’s restless intelligence. But in other 
directions he is ever eager to push for- 
ward the existing boundaries of thought 
and knowledge. Intense intellectual curi- 
osity and an unwearied pursuit of new 
knowledge are marked characteristics of 
the Humanist. Finally, the true Human- 
ist does not live in and for books alone; 
he is keenly interested in humanity and in 
full sympathy with its struggle for bet- 
terment. He touches life at many points, 
takes active part in public affairs, always 
bringing his reason rather than his emo- 
tions to bear upon them. He mingles freely 
with his fellow-men, and, if they wish it, 
he is ever ready to place his knowledge 
or judgment at their service. But he will 
not force it upon them unasked, or in 
the spirit of a missionary determined to 
proselyte. The general attitude of the Hu- 
manist toward his fellows is best expressed 
in the famous and noble line of Terence: 
“Homo sum: humani nihil a me alienum 
puto”"—I am a man; therefore nothing 
that relates to man is without interest to 
me. 


And now, what of the relevance of train- 
ing in the Humanities to the practical 
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work of the librarian? How may Human- 
ism and Humanistic Learning come more 
into play in the daily tasks of administra- 
tion, cataloging, contact with the public, 
and so on? How may the prestige of our 
Humanistic education be continued and 
increased and fixed in the social mind? 
I can but indicate what seem to me possi- 
bilities in the way of answers to these 
questions. And yet, I believe these possi- 
bilities might be made actualities. 


The general intellectual cultivation re- 
sulting from such training would give us 
a well-coérdinated view of the whole world 
of learning. The intellectual interests 
naturally arising from the cultivation of 
liberal studies would prevent our becom- 
ing too greatly absorbed in the special H- 
brary or special kind of library work with 
which we are connected. Intense absorp- 
tion in a specialty carries with it the dan- 
ger of our becoming intellectually and 
even professionally separated from each 
other. The world today shows ample evi- 
dence of the truth of Schopenhauer’s 
prophecy that excessive specialism would 
produce men of learning who, outside their 
own subject of study, would be ignora- 
muses. The Humanities would develop 
many-sidedness and broad, tolerant views 
of men and things. In the language of 
political platforms, I “view with alarm” 
the increasing number of sections and 
special subject groups at these conferences. 
There appears to be going on among us the 
reproductive process known in botany as 
“vegetative multiplication.” Fortunately 
it is not proceeding at quite so rapid a rate 
as in the botanical world; where in twenty- 
four hours a parent cell may produce mil- 
lions of progeny. Nevertheless, it is going 
on, and the American Library Association 
may find itself in the position of the “old 
woman who lived in a shoe,” with respect 
to its numerous children. It is the inter- 
ests, ideas, and ideals which we all possess 
in common that make for real solidarity 
and cohesiveness. 

The influence of Humanistic ideals 
would, I anticipate, give us a better defi- 
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nition and a stricter delimitation of the 
scope of our activities than now appears to 
exist. We spread our labor and energy over 
an enormous area, but the extent and 
depth of soil really enriched by our ef- 
forts seem pitifully small. The manifesta- 
tions under which we present ourselves to 
the public are appalling in their number 
and variety. In addition to the great di- 
versity of work more or less proper to li- 
brary activity, we are blithely assuming 
many duties and responsibilities which 
rightly belong to the family, the home, the 
school, and the individual. Verily, that 
way madness lies. The most acceptable 
type of librarian at this moment would 
seem to be some such person as the one 
who recently inserted the following ad- 
vertisement in the “Personal” column of 
the London Times: “A gentleman, age 33, 
with experience in thirty occupations in 
twelve countries, always employed, wishes 
to interview those who may require his 
services.” ® 

According to Thucydides, Pericles once 
remarked that “the mischief is in setting 
to work without being first enlightened.” 
Are we fully enlightened with respect to 
the reasons for our multifarious efforts 
and fields of labor? The first chapter of 
an admirable volume entitled, The Ameri- 
can Public Library, asserts that the 
“American library idea is simply tanta- 
mount to a confession that the library, as 
a distributor, must obey the laws that all 
distributors must obey, if they are to suc- 
ceed in the largest sense. The 
successful distributor through trade is pre- 
cisely he who does not sit down and wait 
for customers. He takes the whole com- 
munity as a group of possible clients; he 
tries to suit the tastes of each and to cre- 
ate a demand for his goods where it does 
not exist. The librarian must do likewise 
if he desires to distribute his goods as 
widely and effectively as possible, and if he 
believes in the modern idea he does so 
desire.” This is, I think, a fair and just 
description of the “commercial traveler” 
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theory of librarianship. But to me the con- 
ception of the librarian as a “drummer” 
and of books as a “line of goods” is abso- 
lutely repulsive. With that ideal possess- 
ing our minds, and the “goods” idea as an 
objective, we should need no higher grade 
of intellectual equipment than that re- 
quired of “drummers.” The prestige of a 
learned profession can never come from 
following commercial ideals. 

. “Look round, look up, and feel, 

a moment’s space, 


That carpet-dusting, though a pretty 
trade, 


Is not the imperative labour after all.’”” 

Humanism would make us realize that too 
great a sacrifice of self often results in the 
destruction and waste of finer and more val- 
uable human beings than those for whom 
the self-sacrifice is made. Frankly, I am 
not a willing subject of King Demos; he is 
a sordid sovereign whose unenlightened 
and tyrannical demands constantly pro- 
voke me to revolt. I am by no means cer- 
tain that a successful branch library in a 
crowded section of one of our great cities 
is worth the sacrifice of a woman’s health 
or life, even though she be willing to make 
it. The pathway of library progress during 
the last thirty years is strewn with 
wrecked bodies and tired minds, the pa- 
thetic results of a too great sacrifice for 
an imagined public good. The public ac- 
cepts our utilitarian and humanitarian 
services with smug complacency and, like 
Oliver Twist, asks for more. We serve 
a day laborer’s hours often for less than a 
day laborer’s wage. Self-assertion sup- 
ported by ability, rather than self-sacri- 
fice uselessly given, is the way to prestige 
and power. 

The Humanistic attitude of mind should 
attract more young men to those sides of 
library work not chiefly or purely admin- 
istrative. We must have independent 
knowledge and authority in all our libra- 
ries. In the realm of the mind, standard- 
ization means stagnation. As Dr. R. C. 
Cabot so well says: “Work falls flat, play 


®* Elizabeth B. Browning: 
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and art become sterile, love and worship 
become conventional, unless there is orig- 
inality, personal creation in each.”?° Our 
catalog, classification, general and special 
reference divisions, all need men of learn- 
ing, men whose disciplined training in 
scholarship and whose creative powers are 
unquestioned. I want to see everywhere 
in these divisions men possessing the same 
attitude toward their work and taking the 
same high intellectual pleasure in it that 
we see, for example, in the best type of 
curator in museums of science and the 
fine arts. 


The Humanistic attitude would relegate 
utilitarianism to its proper place. We 
should see more clearly that utility, how- 
ever excellent, does not carry prestige with 
it in the public mind. If it did, carpenters 
and bricklayers would rank with peers and 
presidents. It is not the utility of a Greek 
vase which makes it an object of desire. 
Administration, which is a very utilitarian 
thing, would be subordinated to the higher 
things which our occupation implies. To 
those of you who may be filled with a con- 
suming ambition to be executives, to be 
great administrators, I would repeat in all 
earnestness that a general victory of the 
tendency you admire would lower what 
ought to be a learned profession to a “line 
of business” such as that of the department 
stores or mail-order houses. I have great 
respect for commercial activity; I am even 
an admirer of “big business” and its mas- 
terly triumphs in the way of organization, 
but my ideal of the great librarian has 
nothing in common with my ideal of the 
great man of business. One must be 
something more than a great administrator 
to be a great librarian. Great librarian- 
ship implies sound scholarship, and the 
courage to proclaim the highest intellectual 
ideals. The taste and savor of administra- 
tion, even at its best, are not that of the 
delicious fruit you imagine it, but rather 
that of the Apples of Sodom. We may gain 
the highest distinction as executives, but 
in so doing we may destroy all possibility 
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of being torch-bearers of divine fires. The 
librarian truly desirous of strengthening 
his position and elevating his occupation 
will seek by long and continuous study to 
make himself an authority and recognized 
expert in some special branch of learning, 
preferably in the field of the Humanities. 
This is a duty he owes to his calling, and 
we have the examples of men like Panizzi, 
Garnett, Bradshaw, Leopold Delisle, Win- 
sor, Poole, and Trumbull to encourage us 
in the pursuit of special attainment in ad- 
dition to our general equipment. Recog- 
nized ability as a scholar would give the 
librarian far more influence and prestige 
in his community than the greatest of his 
administrative triumphs. This ability, 
spread through an entire profession, would 
give real power to influence popular 
thought and opinion. 

Never in the history of this nation have 
trained leadership and true enlightenment 
been more needed than now. Surely no 
man loved and believed in the people more 
than Walt Whitman, who once wrote: “For 
know you not that the people of our land 
may all read and write, and may all pos- 
sess the right to vote—and yet the main 
things may be entirely lacking?” Our peo- 
ple are indeed gorged with reading and 
writing and voting, but to me it seems evi- 
dent that the teeming masses lack some 
things fundamentally necessary to citizen- 
ship and intellectual enlightenment. And 
I fear that for some time past their leaders 
in matters political, economic, and educa- 
tional, those who should have led them 
wisely and firmly, have too often yielded 
to the people’s unreasoned desires and un- 
wise demands, and compromised where 
compromise has been fatal. Are we entirely 
guiltless? 

The libraries which should do much to- 
ward raising standards of literary author- 
ity and appreciation, which should lead the 
way in associating learning with librarian- 
ship, are especially those attached to our 
colleges and universities. It is time for 
them to be making some notable contribu- 
tion to the advancement of our work and 
the increase of our power and prestige, for 
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hitherto they have been laggards in the 
race we have run and the [east progressive 
of any group represented in this Associa- 
tion. Nearly all the present triumphs of 
organization and management, of codpera- 
tive effort and the standardization of proc- 
esses, have been won by the municipal and 
governmental libraries. To the college and 
university libraries much has been given 
in the way of rich collections of literary and 
scientific material, and I for one think we 
have the right to expect much from them 
in the way of leadership in fields peculiarly 
theirs, and particularly in the things for 
which, by implication, I have been plead- 
ing in this address. 

I have time and space for only the brief- 
est indication of one or two further sug- 
gestions as to how we all, guided by Hu- 
manistic ideals, might be of service to the 
republic and increase our prestige. History 
is an indispensable study for every citi- 
zen of a free state. During the past half- 
century, while it has been sedulously cul- 
tivated in our higher institutions of learn- 
ing, its interest and attraction to the read- 
ing public of England and America have 
greatly declined. Speaking of the influence 
which contemporary historians and his- 
torical thinkers exerted in forming the 
ideas of the English people during the 
early part of the Victorian era, Mr. G. M. 
Trevelyan says that with the rise and 
dominance of the scientific school of his- 
torians and its mad worship of “docu- 
ments,” the former tie between history and 
the reading public was broken. And, says 
Charles Whibley: “By a stroke of the pen 
the lecturers at the Ecole des Chartes di- 
vorced history from what they believed its 
immoral union with literature.” The re- 
sults of this divorce have been deplorable, 
but happily there are numerous signs of a 
reaction at this moment. We might aid 
this particular reaction. Librarians ought 
to assist every effort, from whatever direc- 
tion it may come, to make popular the read- 
ing and study of the best-written histories. 
“History,” says Gibbon, “is the most popu- 
lar species of writing since it can adapt 


itself to the highest or the lowest ca- 
pacity.” We should not hesitate to exalt 
Gibbon, Carlyle, Macaulay, Froude, Green, 
Prescott, Motley, Parkman, Fiske, and 
other “literary” historians over the later 
generation of honest but uninspiring, in- 
dustrious but uninteresting document gath- 
erers. The more popular history can be 
made the better it will be for the state. 
By emphasizing, in season and out of sea- 
son, the necessity of a knowledge of past 
history as a guide to present action, we 
shall contribute something toward produc- 
ing stable-minded citizens really fit for 
exercising political duties and responsibil- 
ities. 


In the field of literature librarians have 
unexcelled opportunities for rendering 
high service to the state and associating 
themselves in the public mind with the 
things which make for prestige. Just as 
the study of history informs and clarifies 
the mind of the citizen with respect to his 
political and social conduct, so the reading 
and absorption of the best in literature 
will refine his thought and enrich his life 
with appreciation of the beautiful. The 
Humanistic equipment and attitude are 
necessary if we wish to aid in raising the 
standard of literary taste and apprecia- 
tion among the people. We are in daily 
touch with thousands who need leadership 
and direction in the formation of a taste 
for that which is best in belles-lettres. It 
will scarcely be denied that the majority 
of the people in England and America to- 
day have their tastes formed and supplied 
by newspapers and cheap periodicals. The 
quality of taste so formed is of the most 
inferior kind, and the stuff it feeds upon 
contains no stimulus to seek higher. Com- 
pulsory education gives the masses the 
ability to read, but not always the power 
to think, to estimate, to discriminate and 
to judge aright. The irresponsible news- 
paper, the commercialized periodical, and 
the sordid followers of the trade of au- 
thorship, all batten on this condition. 
It should be war to the knife between the 
public libraries and these corrupting in- 
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fluences if the libraries are sincere in their 
desire to carry aloft the banner of the 
ideal. There is but one attitude that we 
can afford to take with respect to imag- 
inative literature, viz., that the best alone 
is worthy of inclusion in our collections 
and only the best has power to elevate 
taste and refine appreciation. The in- 
clusion of a second-best or a third-best, in 
the expectation that these will lead to the 
appreciation of the very best, is, to my 
mind a theory not altogether justified by 
its results. The world’s greatest literature 
and art may be understood and appreciated 
by any moderately intelligent mind which 
is willing to submit itself to trained and 
disinterested guidance. We must set up 
the highest standards and then practice 
them. The ideal public library would be 
one containing only those books of the 
past and present whose authority or beauty 
is unquestioned, the timeless books “that 
show, contain, and nourish all the 
world.” The prestige of a library like 
this would be such that any person seen 
with one of its volumes would instinct- 
ively be respected by his fellow-citizens. 


Some of you will say: “But we have to 
compromise; the people will not have the 
best. We must compromise in order to se- 
cure any hold at all upon them.” I regret- 
fully admit that fact, but I urge all the 
more strongly the necessity of our secur- 
ing more prestige, power, and authority in 
order that our compromises may be fewer. 
In the meantime, let us be entirely honest 
with ourselves and the world as to the 
nature and kind of compromises we are 
forced to make in these high matters of 
education, literature, and the cultivation 
of taste among the people. Let us tell 
the exact truth about them and not deceive 
either ourselves or the world as to the rea- 
sons why we compromise. In his classic 
essay on the subject, Viscount Morley has 
clearly shown the distinction between le- 
gitimate and illegitimate compromise. “It 


is legitimate compromise,” he writes, “to 
say: ‘I do not expect you to execute this 
improvement in my time. But at any rate 
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it shall not be my fault if the improvement 
remains unknown or rejected.’ It is ille- 
gitimate compromise to say: ‘I cannot per- 
suade you to accept my truth; therefore I 
will pretend to accept your falsehood.’ ” 


I would not have you think that I wish 
to disparage the useful educational and 
practical services that our libraries are 
now rendering to society. I am not with- 
out appreciation of the devotion and un- 
selfishness which have gone into the hu- 
manitarian activities of the modern li- 
brary. I do not wish to be thought of as 
one who sits idly by and praises past 
times. What I have said here has been 
said with a “forward-looking” mind eager 
for greater triumphs, greater power, 
greater prestige than we have ever yet had. 
Although I reverence the past, I also care 
greatly for the future and the kind of 
civilization for which America will be re- 
membered in the time to come. I desire to 
see those associated with higher education 
and with libraries help prepare the soil 
wherefrom future leadership in intellectual 
power may spring. At present, intellect is 
dragged like a captive behind the chariot 
of utility. It is the slave of commerce and 
a thing held in contempt by the people un- 
less it ministers to their physical com- 
fort. We have in this country as yet, no 
such respect for higher learning as the 
Germans have and no such respect for 
literature as characterizes the French. I 
hope for a greatly changed condition, which 
we shall have helped to bring about. I 
hope to see learning attain a position in 
this land like that attained by Stoicism 
in Rome under Marcus Aurelius. Says 
Pater in the fifteenth chapter of Marius 
the Epicurean: “It was no longer a rude 
and unkempt thing. Received at court, it 
had largely decorated itself; it had be- 
come persuasive and insinuating, and 
sought not only to convince men’s intel- 
ligences but to allure their souls.” In the 
near future I look for one of those out- 
breaks of the spirit which, as Pater says, 
“come naturally with particular periods— 
times when, in men’s approaches to art 
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and poetry, curiosity may be noticed to 
take the lead, when men come to art and 
poetry with a deep thirst for intellectual 
excitement, after a long ennui, or in reac- 
tion against the strain of outward, practi- 
cal things.” I want those who represent 
learning and librarianship to welcome such 
an outbreak of the spirit with sympathy 
and understanding. I want them to be a 
selected and articulate class fit for high 
leadership in their chosen activities and 
possessing an intellectual and social pres- 
tige everywhere recognized and respected. 
I want them to be men who, in the words 
of H. G. Wells, “will have the knowledge, 
nerve and courage to do splendid, danger- 
ous things.” I want them to be upholders 
of qualitative rather than quantitative 
standards. I want them to be brave defend- 
ers of ideas and ideals rather than dumb 
servants of men and forces whose god is 
materialism. 


“Two things only,” it has been said, “are 
assured of immortality; ideas and monu- 
ments.” For which of these would we pre- 
fer to have our age and country memora- 
ble? The ideas of the Greeks are still as 
vital and active as the properties of ra- 
dium; the monuments of Mesopotamia 
exist, but are buried beneath the sands of 
the desert. Which are we to be, Greeks 
or Mesopotamians? 


President ANDERSON: The Program 
committee felt that there might be too 
much airy persiflage in the programs 
for the general sessions, and cast about 
for someone to sound the serious note. 
Of course it did not take us long to light 
upon the next speaker as the proper one 
to strike the note of seriousness and 
solemnity. She is a great reader of novels, 
and a discriminating reader. She has, I 
understand, gleaned some choice selections 
from some of her favorite authors, with 
which she proposes to edify us. She 
is so well known to all of you that I 
simply present Miss AGNES VAN VAL- 
KENBURGH, of New York. 

Miss Van Valkenburgh then amused and 
edified her audience by a selection of 


“Readings from recent fiction,” choosing 
three of the recent “best sellers” as the 
subjects of her kindly wit and irony. 

The secretary then read the report of 
the Committee on resolutions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLU- 
TIONS 


The Committee on resolutions beg leave 
to recommend the adoption of the follow- 
ing minute, to be spread upon the rec- 
ords of the Association, copies to be for- 
warded to the several bodies and persons 
therein mentioned: 

RESOLVED, That the heartiest thanks 
of the American Library Association be, 
and are hereby tendered: 


To the librarian of Congress, for the 


gracious welcome to the national capital 


extended by him to this Association at 
the first session of the present conference; 
for opening to inspection the beautiful 
structure under his control, and for num- 
berless personal courtesies which have 
lent peculiar charm to an occasion which 
will always remain a notable one in the 
annals of the Association. - 


To the associates of the librarian on 
the staff of the Library of Congress, who 
have ably and devotedly coéperated with 
their chief in showing treasures, and in 
explaining methods of the great institu- 
tion with which they are connected; and 
to express our deep sense of obligation 
and gratitude to the Library of Congress 


as the national library in fact and spirit, 


if not in name; and to testify to the im- 
measurable service rendered to the libra- 
ries and the library movement of this 
country by the labors and activities un- 
dertaken by that institution for the com- 
mon good. 


To the District of Columbia Library As- 
sociation for most effective aid in all plans 
regarding the conference, and for the de- 
lightful reception on Thursday evening, 
which gave great pleasure to all who could 
attend it. 


To the members of the board of trus- 
tees of the public library of the District 
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of Columbia for devoting a large portion 
of their building to the purposes of the 
interesting and novel exhibition of labor- 
saving devices and library equipment, 
which has proved to be a feature of the 
conference. 

To the Librarian, Dr. George F. Bow- 
erman, and his assistants, for assembling 
and displaying to advantage this exhibit; 
and to all members of the staff of the pub- 
lic library of the District of Columbia for 
many courtesies. 

To Dr. Bowerman and his associates on 
the local entertainment committee, whose 
constant and untiring attention to the in- 
terests and welfare of the visiting mem- 
bers of the Association has contributed 
to the eminent success of this thirty-sixth 
conference. 

To other librarians of the District of 
Columbia for many attentions kindly 
shown to the members of the Association. 

To Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, Mr. John 
Foster Carr, Dr. P. P. Claxton, Mr. H. W. 
Kent, and Miss Leila Mechlin for their in- 
forming and felicitous addresses. 

To the Press of the city of Washington 
for extended and accurate reports of the 
proceedings of the Association. 

To the manager of the New Willard 
Hotel for obliging services freely rendered 
in connection with the conduct of the busi- 
ness of the Association at headquarters. 

(Signed) 
Cc. H. GOULD, 
W. T. PORTER, 
ELISA M. WILLARD, 
Committee. 

President ANDERSON: I will call for 
a hearty, rising vote for the adoption of 
these resolutions, 

The resolutions were agreed to unani- 
mously. 

The secretary next read the report of 
the tellers of election showing that the 
following officers had been elected: 

REPORT OF THE TELLERS OF 
ELECTION 
President 

H. C. Wellman, Librarian, City Library, 

Springfield, Mass. 


First Vice-President 

W. N. C. Carlton, Librarian, Newberry 
Library, Chicago. 

Second Vice-President 

Mary L. Titcomb, Librarian, Washing- 
ton County Free Library, Hagerstown, Md. 

Members of Executive Board 
(for three years) 

J. T. Jennings, Librarian, Seattle Pub- 
lic Library. 

Mary W. Piummer, Director, Library 
School, New York Public Library. 

Members of the Council 
(for five years) 

Adam Strohm, Librarian, Detroit Pub- 
lic Library. 

W. R. Watson, Chief, Division of Edu- 
cational Extension, New York State Li- 
brary, Albany. 

Corinne Bacon, Librarian, Drexel Insti- 
tute Free Library, Philadelphia. 

Andrew Keogh, Reference Librarian, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Effie L. Power, Supervisor Children’s 
Work, St. Louis Public Library. 


Trustees of Endowment Fund 
(for three years) 
W. W. Appleton, New York City. 
(for one year) 

M. Taylor Pyne, Trustee, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, N. J. 

(The president-elect was at this point 
escorted to the platform.) 

President ANDERSON: It must have 
been about 1896 when I first had the 
pleasure of meeting the president-elect. At 
that time I was looking for ideas about 
branch library administration and went 
to Boston for the purpose. Mr. Wellman 
was then supervisor of branches in the 
Boston public library, and I shall never 
forget his courtesies and general helpful- 
ness to me in my visits to the Boston 
branches. It would be embarrassing to 
him if I should tell you in his presence 
my high opinion of him both as a man 
and as a librarian. I think, however, it 
may be interesting to you to recall that 
he graduated at Harvard in 1894 and is 
a member of the Phi Beta Kappa; that he 
was first an assistant in the Boston Athe- 
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naeum; then supervisor of branches in 
the Boston public library; later librarian 
of the Brookline public library; and since 
1902 librarian of the City Library Asso- 
ciation of Springfield, Mass., where he en- 
gineered the planning and erection of one 
of the most successful library buildings 
in this country. He is a member of the 
Massachusetts Free Public Library Com- 
mission; has been secretary and presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Library Club; 
has been for many years a member of 
the Publishing Board and Council of this 
Association, and for the past year has been 
its first vice-president. 


Mr. President-elect, it gives me great 
pleasure to hand over to you the emblem 
of office entrusted to the president of this 
Association. I feel that it will be in good 
hands, and I certainly wish you a most 
prosperous administration of the Associ- 
ation’s affairs. (Hands him the gavel.) 


President-elect WELLMAN: Mr. Presi- 
dent, I can understand that after ad- 
ministering the office with such signal 


success you relinquish the gavel with 
a happy heart. But, fellow-members, 
whoever receives this gavel must take 
it with feelings of profound gravity. 
When I _ consider what this Associ- 
ation stands for, and all it means, I can 
think only of the obligation and respon- 
sibility which you have imposed. I could 
not find courage to undertake the task if 
I did not believe that, after all, the part 
of the president is really of lesser mo- 
ment, and that I can count for the greater 
part on the officers and Executive Board, 
and above all, on the active aid and ear- 
nest support of every member of the As- 
sociation. For I think you will agree with 
me that it is that single-minded, whole- 
hearted and harmonious devotion in the 
interest of this Association on the part of 
all its members which has made its 
worthy past and which alone will insure 
its successful future. I thank you for con- 
ferring on me this great honor and this 
great opportunity for service. 

If there be no other business I declare 
this conference adjourned without day. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Meeting of May 25 


Present: President Anderson (presid- 
ing), Vice-president Wellman, Messrs. An- 
drews, Carlton, Craver and Putnam. 

The Nominating committee presented its 
report which was adopted by the Board as 
constituting the official nominations. 

Mr. C. H. Gould, Miss Elisa M. Willard 
and Mr. W. T. Porter were appointed Com- 
mittee on resolutions. 

The following persons were named as of- 
ficial delegates to the British Library As- 
sociation conference at Oxford: 


Dr. Herbert Putnam 
Mr. R. R. Bowker 

Dr. Frank P. Hill 

Mr. W. H. Brett 

Mr. Hiller C. Wellman 
Mr. Henry E. Legler 
Mr. W. N. C. Carlton 


Miss M. E. Ahern 

Mr. George H. Locke 

Mr. J. C. M. Hanson 

Mr. C. F. D. Belden 

Mr. George B. Utley 

Several matters of routine business were 
also disposed of. 


Meeting of May 29 

Present: President Wellman (presid- 
ing), Vice-presidents Carlton and Miss Tit- 
comb, Miss Plummer, and Messrs. Craver, 
Putnam and Jennings. 

The Board voted to appoint a Commit- 
tee to consider and report on the feasibility 
of preparing and holding a library exhibit 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San 
Francisco in 1915, the report of the com- 
mittee and further business resulting from 
its recommendations to be conducted 
through correspondence votes of the 
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Board. Dr. Frank P. Hill was appointed 
chairman with power to complete the com- 
mittee, Dr. Hill later named the follow- 
ing persons to serve with him on this com- 
mittee: Miss M. E. Ahern, Mr. J. C. Dana, 
Mr. J. L. Gillis, and the secretary of the 
Association. 

The chairman of the Committee on code 
for classifiers, Mr. William Stetson Mer- 
rill, presented the following report: 


Report of Committee on Code for 
Classifiers 


The Committee on code for classifiers 
takes pleasure in presenting herewith, as 
its report of progress, a booklet of 124 
pages, mimeographed in a limited edition, 
wherein have been assembled by the chair- 
man more than three hundred points of 
procedure for future consideration by the 
Committee. 

The purpose of issuing this collection 
of data at the present time is to present, 
in a more specific way than has hitherto 
been possible, the points upon which it 
is desired to secure a fair consensus of 
opinion from classifiers and librarians. 

The Committee has expended nineteen 
and 80/100 dollars of the appropriation 
of twenty dollars—made in January 1914 
—in preparing the copy for the mimeo- 
grapher and submits the matter of its is- 
sue in the present form to the Publishing 
Board. 

Respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) WM. STETSON MERRILL, 
Chairman. 

The above report was unanimously ac- 
cepted. 

In accordance with the vote of the As- 
sociation at its meeting on May 27 it 
was voted that the President appoint a 
committee of five to consider the desir- 
ability of making any amendments to the 
constitution, this committee to report to 
the Executive Board at the next mid-win- 
ter meeting. The President appointed the 
following committee: Mr. N. D. C. Hodges, 
Miss M. E. Ahern, Miss Alice S. Tyler, Mr. 
Gardner M. Jones and Mr. C. H. Gould. 

It was voted that the question of ap- 
pointing standing committees on classi- 
fication and cataloging be referred to a 
committee appointed by the President, 
this committee to report to the Executive 


Board at the next mid-winter meeting. 
The President appointed as this commit- 
tee, Mr. W. N. C. Carlton. 

The following report was received from 
the chairman of the Committee on cost 
and method of cataloging, Mr. A. G. S. 
Josephson, which was accepted as a re- 
port of progress: 


Report of Committee on Cost and Method 
of Cataloging 
To the Executive Board: 

This Committee submits hereby a re- 
port of progress. 

At a meeting held yesterday at the Li- 
brary of Congress, at which Mr. Charles 
Martel, chief of the catalog division of 
the Library of Congress, and Mr. T. Frank- 
lin Currier, head cataloger of Harvard Un- 
iversity, were also present, the accom- 
panying letter was adopted. 

It will be sent to all the libraries which 
are taking part in the investigation con- 
ducted by this Committee, accompanied 
by the enclosed schedule of the test to 
be made. 

The Committee suggests that Mr. Mar- 
oe and Mr. Currier be added to it as mem- 

ers. 

Respectfully submitted, 


(Signed) AKSEL G. S. JOSEPHSON, 
Chairman. 
Report 
1. The information received in re 
sponse to the questionnaire sent last year 
to twenty libraries gave clear evidence of 


the existing lack of uniformity in pre-. 


paring library statistics, as well as of 
a considerable variety of conditions and 
methods of work. 

2. In order, therefore, to arrive at 
more definite results, the Committee asked 
the Executive Board for authority to un- 
dertake a more extended and more detailed 
investigation into the prevailing methods 
of cataloging. Having received the au- 
thority asked for, the Committee sent cop- 
ies of the questionnaire used last year to 
thirty additional libraries, asking for sim- 
ilar information. 

3. The Committee now asks each li- 
brary that has taken part or intends to 
take part in this investigation to set apart 
one hundred books (titled, not volumes) 
for an actual test of the cost of catalog- 
ing under conditions normal to each li- 
brary. If there has been any essential 
change in the organization since infor- 
mation was sent to this Committee in re- 
sponse to the questionnaire, such changes 
should’ be reported. 
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4. As the report is to be summarized 
by items, it is especially desirable that the 
report shall be made item by item, and li- 
braries are requested not to combine proc- 
esses. 

5. The books selected should be such 
as would be purchased by a public or col- 
lege library, having both reference and 
circulating collections; they should be 
taken from the books currently received 
and new to the library; neither dupli- 
cates, nor replacements, nor even new edi- 
tions should be selected. 

6. Pamphlets, i. e. material treated 
with less fullness than the books regu- 
larly placed on the shelves, incunabula, 
long sets of periodicals or other books re- 
quiring special expertness or considerable 
time, such as books requiring much qna- 
lytical work, should not be selected, even 
though they might be very characteristic 
for the library. It is the intention of the 
Committee to make a special test for this 
kind of work; libraries willing to take part 
in this additional test should communi- 
cate their willingness to the chairman of 
the Committee. 

7. Fiction, poetry and drama should be 
represented by not more than ten titles. 
Books in foreign languages should be in- 
cluded in the proportion normal to each 
library. 

8. The use of the printed cards for 
analytical entries prepared for and dis- 
tributed by the A. L. A. Publishing Board 
should not be reported. 

9. As an increasing number of libra- 
ries are using printed cards prepared by 
other libraries, and some of the libraries 
included in the investigation themselves 
are printing cards for their own use, li- 
braries using printed cards should report 
on their method of handling these, both 
the cards prepared by other libraries and 
those prepared by themselves, so that the 
Committee may be able to judge how far 
this method influences the cost of cata- 
loging. 

10. Many public libraries, both large 
and of moderate size, possess branches; 
most university and some college libra- 
ries have departmental libraries. The li- 
braries having such supplementary sys- 
tems should report on the work of du- 
plicating cards for the use in the special 
catalogs for branches and departments, 
so that the Committee may be able to 
judge how far the cost of cataloging is 
influenced hereby. 

11. Full and explicit remarks and in- 
formation setting forth the special prob- 
lems and conditions accompanying each 
case are asked for. 


12. In order to insure accuracy in time 
calculation it would be desirable that stop 
watches be used, but this is not essen- 
tial, the method used in computing time 
should be reported. 

13. So as to be able to study the 
results of the test with all the material 


Author 
Title 
Imprint 








Routing 





*Time 
Salary per hr. 
Signature 





1. Preliminary; looking up in 
catalogs, preparing record 
slips, etc. 

. Classification. 

. Assigning subject headings and 

references. 

Assigning author headings and 

references. 

. Preparing original entry. 

. Revising of original entry (by 
original cataloger or by a spe- 
cial reviser). 

7. Duplicating cards or making 

additional entries by 
(specify process) 

a. for public catalogs 

b. for official catalogs 

c. for other special catalogs 
(how many?) 

(differentiate if desired) 

8. Proofreading or revising du- 
plicate cards or additional en- 
tries. 

9. Ordering and receiving printed 
cards. 

10. Money paid for cards printed 
by other libraries. 

11. Shelf listing and assigning 
book numbers. 

12. Preparing printed cards for 
catalogs (i. e. adding head- 
ings, etc.). 

13. Filing cards— 

a. in public catalogs 

b. in official catalogs 

c. in other special catalogs 
(differentiate if desired) 

14, Totals 

15. Remarks 

* State how time is computed, es- 
pecially whether stop watch 
is used. 


available, the Committee desires to have 
the original cards and records submit- 
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ted; in order to do this, the libraries tak- 
ing the test would have to prepare 
duplicate cards and records for their own 
files; the time taken to prepare these 
duplicates should, of course, not be 
counted. Duplicates of cards duplicated 
for branch and department libraries 
should not be sent. 

14. Libraries that find it impossible to 
duplicate their work in this way should 
send to the Committee with their reports 
one copy of each entry as prepared for 
the author catalog accompanied by a full 
record of all additional cards prepared for 
their public and official catalogs and files, 
including cross references made for the 
first time. The Committee wishes, how- 
ever, to urge the importance of submit- 
ting the complete material. 

15. The Committee hopes, through this 
test and the previous investigation, to be 
able to establish what might be regarded 
as a fair cost and a standard method of 
cataloging; it hopes for the hearty codp- 
eration in its efforts of all the libraries to 
which this letter is sent. 

16. This letter is accompanied by 125 
record cards to be used in keeping the 
record of the processes involved in the 
cataloging of each of the one hundred 
books on which the test is made. By us- 
ing these cards, all libraries will submit 
uniform statistics, and the cards will give 
the Committee a record by which proc- 
esses, efficiency and standards of cata- 
loging may be compared. Their use will 
also facilitate the work at the library 
making the test. They might be inserted 
in the books selected for the test, and 
the presence of a card in a book would 
suffice as instruction to each worker to 
use the book in question under the rules 
for the test. 


A communication was read from Mr. 
Adam Strohm, librarian of the Detroit pub- 
lic library, inviting the Association on be- 
half of the Detroit Library Commission, 
the Convention and Tourists Bureau, and 
the Detroit Board of Commerce, to hold 
its 1917 conference in Detroit, Mr. Strohm 
stating that the library board looked for- 
ward with confidence to the completion 
of the new central library in that year. 
A vote of appreciation was extended to Mr. 
Strohm for this invitation. 

A resolution was received which had 
been adopted by the Committee on work 
with the blind, to the effect that the Board 


be asked to appoint a separate committee 
to consider literature for the mentally and 
morally deficient, as it was not found de- 
sirable to have this work combined with 
that performed by the Committee on work 
with the blind. It was voted that this re- 
quest be referred to the same committee 
which is to consider the desirability of 
standing committees on classification and 
cataloging. 

Mr. W. N. C. Carlton presented his res- 
ignation as non-official member of the Ex- 
ecutive Board in view of his election to 
the office of first vice-president, which 
under the circumstances was accepted. 

Mr. George H. Locke, librarian of the 
Toronto public library, was elected a mem- 
ber of the Executive Board to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of Mr. Carl- 
ton as a non-official member, the term to 
expire in 1915. 

The place of meeting for the 1915 con- 
ference was next considered. Invitations 
were received from the chambers of com- 
merce of New York City, Toledo, New Or- 
leans, Baltimore and Chattanooga. Mr. 
Charles S. Greene, of Oakland, personally 
presented the invitation from various bod- 
ies in San Francisco and vicinity, and Mr. 
J. T. Jennings brought with him invitations 
from numerous bodies in the Pacific north- 
west for the Association to meet in Seat- 
tle. After a thorough discussion of these 
various places of meeting it was voted, on 
motion of Dr. Putnam, that it was the 
sense of the Executive Board that Berke- 
ley, Calif., be the place of meeting for 
1915, but that in reaching the above 
conclusion the Board desires to express 
cordial acknowledgment of the invitation 
from the city of Seattle, which in itself 
is extremely attractive and which, al- 
though it cannot be accepted owing to 
particular circumstances of the year, the 
Board feels the Association will have 
opportunity to take advantage of in spirit 
and through the visits of individual mem- 
bers. 

The date for the 1915 meeting -was left 
to be decided after further conference 
with the authorities at Berkeley and 
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vicinity, particularly with the authorities 
of the University of California, who have 
generously offered the Association the use 
of the university buildings as meeting 
rooms. It was taken as the sense of the 
Board that the meeting would probably be 
held between the middle of May and the 
end of the first week in June. 

Dr. C. W. Andrews, as chairman of the 
Committee on affiliation of non-regional 
societies, presented the following report 
to the Council, which report was in turn 
referred by the Council to the Executive 
Board. The Executive Board voted to lay 
the report on the table until the next mid- 
winter meeting and to print the same in 
the proceedings of the Washington con- 
ference. The report was as follows: 


Report of Committee on Affiliation of 
Non-Regional Societies 


Your Committee on affiliation of non- 
regional societies report that they have 
duly considered the question submitted 
to them. They have been pleased to 
find that it is not as serious as some un- 
confirmed statements had led them to 
believe. It does not appear that any 
very large proportion of the members of 
the non-regional affiliated societies at- 
tending the annual meetings of the 
A. L. A. are not members of the Asso- 
ciation. Yet there are some and the offi- 
cials of these societies have recognized 
and indeed have suggested the fairness of 
such members bearing a part of the ex- 
pense of the Bulletin and of the confer- 
ence. Indeed, they have not asked for 
any exemption of those who are mem- 
bers of the A. L. A., but the Committee 
are unanimous in thinking that the Asso- 
ciation should do as much for those of its 
members with specialized interests who 


have chosen to organize as an affiliated 
society as it does for those who prefer 
to be members of a section. 

Your Committee therefore recommend 
the adoption of the following by-law: 

Section 10. Societies having purposes 
allied to those of the American Library 
Association may be affiliated with the 
latter by a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
bers of the Council present at any regu- 
lar meeting, or at any special meeting, 
provided notice of the application of the 
society is included in the call of the spe- 
cial meeting. Such affiliated societies 
shall meet with the A. L. A. at least once 
in every three consecutive years. Pro- 
vision for their meetings shall be made 
by the Program committee, and there 
shall be allotted for their proceedings the 
same number of pages in the Bulletin as 
for a section: Their members shall be 
entitled to all the privileges of members 
of the A. L. A. in regard to hotel and 
travel rates. 

The treasurer of each such society 
shall pay to the treasurer of the A. L. A. 
before the close of the financial year 50c 
for each member of the society who is 
not a member of the A. L. A., and 50c 
additional for each such member who has 
attended the annual conference. No such 
societies shall have the privileges men- 
tioned unless affiliated, except that the 
Program committee is authorized to pro- 
vide for the first meetings of a society. 

(Signed) CLEMENT W. ANDREWS, 

Chairman. 

P. S.—Dr. Andrews, for himself and Mr. 
Wyer as individuals, recommends the in- 
clusion of Section 8a of the By-Laws as 
part of Section 9; and also that the refer- 
ence in Section 9 to Section 17 of the 
a shall be altered to read Sec- 
tion \ 


Mr. Henry E. Legler was elected a 
member of the Publishing Board to suc- 
ceed himself for a term of three years. 


COUNCIL 


The Council met at the New Willard 
Hotel, Washington, May 28, 2:30 p. m. 
President Anderson presided. 

A Nominating committee consisting of 
Messrs. Legler, Hadley and Walter, nom- 
inated the following persons as members 
of the Council for a term of five years 
each, and they were unanimously elected 
by the Council: Thomas M. Owen, Edith 


Tobitt, Walter L. Brown, Edith A. Phelps, 
Charles F. D. Belden. 

The following resolution, relative to a 
national archive building in Washington, 
referred to the Council by the Association 
at large, was, upon motion by Dr. E. C. 
Richardson, unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, The records and papers of 
the United States government contain an 
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inexhaustible and priceless body of in- 
formation for the statesman, the admin- 
istrator, the historian and the reading 
public; and 

Whereas, These papers are now scat- 
tered through many repositories in Wash- 
ington and out of Washington, housed 
often at great expense for rental in un- 
safe and unsuitable buildings, exposed to 
danger from fire, and difficult of access; 
and 

Whereas, Such conditions not only 
block the progress of history, but are a 
constant drag upon the efficiency of gov- 
ernmental administration; and 

Whereas, The only true remedy lies 
in the construction of a suitable national 
archive building, in which these records 
and papers can be arranged systematical- 
ly, found with rapidity and consulted with 
ease; 

Resolved, That the American Library 
Association cordially approves the ef- 
forts which have been made toward the 
erection of a national archive building, 
and respectfully urges upon Congress the 
Passage of the appropriation now under 
consideration in the Sundry Civil Appro- 
priations bill, for making plans for such a 
building, and the following of this initial 
step by such further appropriations as 
shall result as soon as possible in its 
erection. 

A letter was read from Miss Linda A. 
Eastman, stating that the Home Eco- 
nomics Association had voted to appoint a 
standing committee to codperate with a 
committee of the American Library Asso- 
ciation on the compilation of an annotated 
reading list on home economics, this joint 
committee to evaluate the new literature 
on the subject each year and bring it up 
to date. The consideration of appointing 
such a committee from the A. L. A. was 
referred to the Executive Board. 

On motion of Dr. Hill it was voted that 
the chair appoint a committee of three to 
draft suitable resolutions on the death, 
during the past year, of Frank A. Hutch- 
ins, William C. Kimball and Josephus N. 
Larned. The chair named as this com- 
mittee Messrs. W. L. Brown, E. C. Rich- 
ardson and M. S. Dudgeon. (The reso- 


lutions as drafted were read before and 
adopted by the Association at the general 
session on May 29, and are printed in the 
minutes of that meeting.) 


Mr. W. H. Kerr, as chairman of a com- 
mittee, presented for consideration the 
following statement concerning the status 
of school librarians, and by a unanimous 
vote it was given the endorsement of the 
Council: 


LIBRARY SERVICE IN SCHOOLS AND 
QUALIFICATIONS OF SCHOOL 
LIBRARIANS 


In view of the rapid growth of the 
school library and the importance of its 
function in modern education, the Amer- 
ican Library Association, in session at 
Washington, D. C., May 28, 1914, presents 
for the consideration and approval of 
educational and civic and state authori- 
ties the following statement: 


First: Good service from _ school li- 
braries is indispensable in modern educa- 
tional work. 

Second: The wise direction of a 
school library requires broad scholarship, 
executive ability, tact, and other high- 
grade qualifications, together with special 
competency for the effective direction of 
cultural reading, choice of books, and 
teaching of reference principles. 

Third: Because much latent power is 
being recognized in the school library 
and is awaiting development, it is be- 
lieved that so valuable a factor in edu- 
cation should be accorded a_ dignity 
worthy of the requisite qualifications. 
Further, it is believed that in schools and 
educational systems the director of the 
library should be competent in scholar- 
ship, talent and teaching power, equally 
with the head of any other department of 
instruction in the same school; should be 
enabled, by having necessary equipment 
and assistants, to do progressive work; 
and should be recognized equally with the 
supervisors of other departments as an 
integral part of the educational system. 


The Committee to investigate fire in- 
surance rates to libraries reported prog- 
ress through its chairman, Mr. M. S. 
Dudgeon. Questionnaires sent out two 
months ago are coming in slowly, and the 
committee hopes to make a definite report 
in a short time. 

Dr. C. W. Andrews, chairman of the 
Committee on affiliation of non-regional li- 
brary associations, presented a report in be- 
half of the committee, which it was voted to 
refer to the Executive Board, and which is 
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printed in the minutes of the Board meet- 
ing for May 29. He stated that at his 
request the secretary had made a care- 
ful analysis of the registers of the Hotel 
Kaaterskill and it was found that of all 
the persons who were in attendance at 
the Kaaterskill meeting, and who were not 
members of the Association or an affiliated 
society, the largest number were wives or 
relatives of librarians, leaving only sev- 
enty library workers out of 892, or not 
quite eight per cent of the total attend- 
ance, who were not members and who 
really ought to be. Of the non-members 
of the A. L. A. in attendance only four- 
teen were members of Special Libraries 
Association, and nine of the American 
Association of Law Libraries. (The mem- 
bership of the League of Library Com- 
missions and National Association of 
State Libraries is largely institutional.) 
Therefore, the speaker thought the mat- 
ter was not of as great consequence as 
was supposed, as a total addition of only 
$35 or $40 would have been secured if 
the proposed by-law had been in force, It 
seemed fair, however, that the affiliated 
associations should contribute their pro- 
portion to the expenses of a conference 
and in this they all expressed willing- 
ness. 


Miss Tyler expressed the feeling that 
affiliation was made too easy and that an 
outright sum each year would be only 
fair. 


Dr. Andrews next presented the follow- 
ing report for the Committee (Dr. An- 
drews and Dr. Bostwick) on a union list 
of serials, which was received as a report 
of progress: 


Report of Committee on a Union List of 
Serials 


Your Committee on a union list of 
serials respectfully report that they are 
informed by the Librarian of Congress 
that that institution is making progress 
in its plans for a list of its own period- 
icals in serials, and that he hopes that 
these plans will prove a basis for the prep- 
aration of a union list. Of them it can be 
said at the present time only that they 
contemplate the issuance of a preliminary 


edition in sections, taking those classes 
first which appear likely to be of the most 
use. 


The advantages of the work being done 
by the Library of Congress are so obvious 
that the Committee are confident that the 
Council will agree with them in thinking 
that no action looking toward other meth- 
ods is necessary or desirable so long as 
there is such good prospect of success 
along the line mentioned. 

They therefore submit this as a report 
of progress. 

Mr. Ranck presented an oral report of 
progress for the Committee on ventilation 
and lighting of library buildings. The 
committee plans to have in print a pre- 
liminary report to be sent to all members 
of the Council before the January meeting. 

A motion was unanimously passed that 
it was the sense of the Council that the 
Bureau of Education should include libra- 
ries and librarians in future issues of its 
Educational Directories. 

Mr. Bowker felt that one of the im- 
portant results from a meeting in Wash- 
ington was not only to come in contact 
with government officials, but to get gov- 
ernment officials in touch with us and 
with each other. He thought apprecia- 
tion should be shown the Commissioner 
of Education for his interest and his plan 
for establishing libraries in the 2,200 
counties without adequate library facili- 
ties, and that mention should be made 
that the plan is already working on a 
large scale in California. From a paper 
presented at the Agricultural Libraries 
Section by an official of the Department of 
Agriculture it was apparent that the latter 
department knew almost nothing of the 
work being done for libraries in rural 
communities by the various state library 
commissions. The whole thing suggested 
the importance of bringing together, while 
in Washington, at least by suggestion, the 
various departments and agencies in the 
development of rural community work in 
a proper coérdination. He therefore pre- 
sented the following resolution which 
was, upon motion, unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the Council of the 
American Library Association expresses 
its cordial appreciation of the practical 
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support by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of the plan for library extension in 
rural communities, under which town or 
other central libraries extend their work 
throughout their respective counties, a 
plan whose value has been proven by suc- 
cessful pioneer work in several localities 
and worked out through the salutory li- 
brary law of California in half the coun- 
ties of that state; and that it heartily 
favors the establishment in the 2,200 coun- 
ties reported as without adequate library 
facilities, of county seat libraries, through 
the coéperation of the field agents of the 
Bureau of Education, the county agents of 
the Department of Agriculture, and other 
representatives of the federal department 
with the state library commissions and 
the local school authorities, and the util- 
ization of traveling libraries and parcel- 
post facilities for the delivery and return 
of book packages on rural delivery routes. 


Mr. Bowker presented the following 
resolutions on the subject of parcel-post 
service as applied to books, which, upon 
motion, were unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That the Council of the 
American Library Association expresses 
to the Postmaster-General the hearty ap- 
preciation by the Association and by all 
interested in the progress of the library 
movement of his wise and beneficent act 
in including books within the parcel post, 
one of the greatest boons in the develop- 
ment of the supply of books to the people, 
especially in rural communities; and 

Resolved, That the Council expresses 
the hope that further facilities may be af- 
forded as rapidly as experience and reve- 
nue justify, especially by the inclusion of 
all printed matter within the parcel post, 
by an arrangement for the collection of 
book parcels, by adoption of a fractional 
scale for quarter pounds above the initial 
pound, and by the ultimate establishment 
of a rate not exceeding the old book rate 
of eight cents a pound for the further 
zones. 

Resolved, That the Council proffers 
the codperation of the Association, 
through its officials, with the Post-office 
Department in every advance in postal 
progress for the welfare of the general 
public, especially in the carriage of books 
at the lowest rates and under the easiest 
conditions. 


In behalf of the A. L. A. Publishing 
Board, Dr. C. W. Andrews presented a re- 
port upon the subject of the A. L. A. 
Booklist, 


in accordance with the _ re- 
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quest of the Council at its mid-winter 
meeting. The report was as follows: 


Report on the A. L. A. Booklist 


In accordance with the instructions of 
the Council the Publishing Board have 
again considered the question of changing 
the character and form and title of the 
A. L. A. Booklist. 


As to the feasibility of obtaining sub- 
scriptions from laymen, the Board are 
convinced that this is impossible without 
so altering the character of the publica- 
tion as seriously to interfere with its 
service to librarians. The latter re 
quire a compact note with as full in- 
formation as possible, while for the 
reader a note must be written to en- 
list his interest. Again many kinds of 
books are now included in the list—as, for 
example, technical books—which do not ap- 
peal to the general reader, and conse- 
quently he would be obliged to wade 
through a mass of titles in which he has 
no concern in order to find the few that 
would be of interest. This opinion of the 
Board is by no means based on theoret- 
ical considerations, but on actual expert- 
ment after sending complimentary copies 
for several months to a carefully selected 
list of men and women of bookish tastes. 

The Board recognized the disadvantages 
of the present title, but they have re- 
ceived only three suggestions in answer to 
their appeal. Of these they prefer “The 
Booklist of the American Library Asso- 
ciation: an annotated guide to new books,” 
but they are not agreed that the improve- 
ment would be sufficient to justify the 
expense and inconvenience which would 
be caused by the changes in the catalog- 
ing and the lettering of sets. 


Discussion of the report and the policy 
of the Booklist followed. The income 
from the Carnegie fund was mostly used 
for editorial expenses; the income 
amounted to about $4,500 a year, the edi- 
torial expenses to about $4,200, the cost 
of printing the Booklist was about $1,500 
a year and the receipts from subscrip- 
tions, bulk and retail, anout $2,700. About 
4,600 copies of the Booklist are subscribed 
fcr, including retail copies at $1.00 a year 
and bulk subscriptions at 40 cents a year. 

Mr. Legler, chairman of the Publishing 
Board, said the Booklist was started ten 
years ago to carry out the particular in- 
junction conveyed in Mr. Carnegie’s gift, 
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that through the resources obtained there 
should be provided bibliographical tools 
especially for the small library, especially, 
by implication, those which no publish- 
ing concern would undertake as commer- 
cial possibilities. The Publishing Board, 
although recognizing the excellence of 
having a publication which would appeal 
to the general book-buying public, have 
felt that it was outside their particular 
province to issue a publication for that 
specific need, that their primary duty lay 
in furnishing to the libraries a guide for 
book purchase. 


Dr. Andrews expressed the opinion that 
under the terms of the Carnegie donation 
the Board had no right to alter the char- 
acter of the Booklist to attract outside 
readers, if thereby we lessen its useful- 
ness to libraries. 


Mr. Dana said he was not sure that the 
present use of the money was not the 
best possible use, but that it had not been 
demonstrated that it was. He felt that 
it had not been proven that the Booklist, 
if changed somewhat in name, size and 
make-up, would not be useful to the small 
library and also to the general public, and 
that Mr. Carnegie, as a business man, 
would be pleased to see that those ad- 
ministering the funds which he had given 
were good enough business men to make 
the publication in their charge in time 
self-supporting, instead of having it cost 
the Association about $3,000 a year as at 
the present time. Mr. Dana deprecated 
the impression that he was an enemy of 
the Booklist, saying that he considered 
himself its best friend, and that he was, 
so far as he knew, the only librarian who 
had purchased the Booklist in quantities 
for general distribution from the library 
to the public. He said the very excellence 
of the material in the Booklist was the 
reason for his regret that it was not more 
widely utilized and made more generally 
known and available. 


Mr. Bowker wondered whether a bulk 
price could not be offered to libraries, 
perhaps charging 25c or so a year if 


bought in sufficient quantities, so they 
could offer the Booklist at a very low 
price to their clients. He doubted if any 
change in form would produce an added 
number of subscribers. 


On motion of Mr. Bowker, it was voted 
to lay the report concerning the Booklist 
on the table until the mid-winter meeting 
of the Council. 

Dr. Bostwick presented the following 


Report of the Committee on the Advis- 
ability of Issuing a List of 
Periodicals 


Your Committee appointed to consider 
the advisability of issuing an approved 
list of general periodicals begs to report 
as follows: 


We are agreed that the compilation of 
such a list is advisable and possible, but 
we are not sure that it is well to prepare 
the list at once unless it is distinctly un- 
derstood that it is to be tentative and 
subject to early revision. This is made 
necessary by the many radical changes in 
content, as well as form, in many of our 
best-known periodicals. We therefore rec- 
ommend that the matter be referred to 
the Publishing Board, with the request 
that a tentative list be prepared at once 
with the intention of revising it at an 
early date. We are of the opinion that 
the person who actually does the work 
should be someone intimately acquainted 
with the smaller libraries, and that there 
should be revision by definitely appointed 
collaborators, that a purely local stand- 
point may be avoided. 

(Signed) ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, 

HENRY E. LEGLER, 
FRANK K. WALTER, 
Committee. 

The report was adopted. 

On behalf of the Committee on library 
administration, Dr. Bostwick, chairman, 
presented the following report on the sub- 
ject of statistical forms used by libraries: 


Report on Statistical Forms 


Your Committee begs to call attention 
to the fact that the report of 1906 on sta- 
tistics is made largely from the stand- 
point of the state commission with a view 
to the standardization of reports made to 
the state authorities. With most of the 
report, therefore, we have nothing to do. 
We feel very strongly, however, that every 
annual report issued hereafter should 
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contain at least one page of statistics in 
such form as to admit of easy comparison. 
This should not interfere with the free 
statistical arrangement of other parts of 
the report. It is desired by most libraries 
to maintain their own forms in order that 
comparisons with their own past years 
may be easy. 

We are of opinion that the form called 
Form II, to be found on page 150 of the 
1906 report, is essentially what is needed 
for our purposes, but we are not yet 

on certain slight modifications 
which appear necessary to bring it up to 
date. The general form of the blank, 
based as it was on correspondence with 
many libraries and library commissions, 
is excellent. 

We therefore ask for additional time 
and hope to be able to make a full report 
in January next. 

We desire to call attention to the fact 
that some way must be devised of keep- 
ing this matter before the minds of li- 
brarians. The fact that the 1906 report, 
full as it is and embodying so many spe- 
cific recommendations, should have com- 
pletely passed from the memory of so 
many librarians is significant. We desire 
to suggest the following plan in the hope 
that some discussion of it may help to 
shape our final report: 

Let this Committee, in its annual re- 
port hereafter, embody a table of statistics 


of American libraries based on its own 
recommended form, and let this include 
only such libraries as give a page, in this 
form, in their annual reports. We are of 
the opinion that a desire to be included in 
this comparative table may act as an in- 
ducement to libraries to do the slight ad- 
ditional work necessary. 


(Signed) ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, 
Chairman. 


The last feature of the report was dis- 
cussed at length, the sense of the Council 
being that as soon as possible the com- 
mittee should secure promises from at 
least 100 librarians to use the recom- 
mended form of statistics. The form, as 
decided upon, should be applicable not 
only to municipal tax-supported libraries, 
but to others, reference and especially en- 
dowed libraries as well. 


Mr. Roden presented resolutions of ap- 
preciation of services rendered by the Li- 
brary of Congress to the libraries of the 
country, which had been adopted by the 
Catalog Section, and it was voted that 
they be referred to the Resolutions com- 
mittee, with the approval of the Council. 

Adjourned. 


AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES SECTION 


The meeting of the Agricultural Libra- 
ries Section took place on Tuesday after- 
noon in the small ballroom of the New Wil- 
lard and was presided over by the chair- 
man of the section, Miss Claribel R. Bar- 
nett, librarian of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. “Some opportunities and 
problems of the agricultural libraries” was 
the general subject of the meeting, which 
was opened with remarks by the chairman, 
in which she said in part: 

That there are problems peculiar to agri- 
cultural libraries which could be better 
settled by closer codperation of these li- 
braries was one of the principal reasons 
for the establishment of the section. As 
far as rural library work is concerned 
there was perhaps no reason for the Agri- 
cultural Libraries Section, as this work 


was already being given much thoughtful 
attention by the various state library com- 
missions. There did, however, seem to 
be a need of some impetus to arouse a 
greater interest in the opportunities for 
usefulness presented to the libraries of 
the agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations. A good many of the state agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations 
are not yet giving to their libraries the 
attention which they deserve. Their 
equipment in other respects is far ahead 
of their library equipment, and in many 
instances they have attached little im- 
portance to the necessity of having an 
experienced, well-trained librarian. They 
are spending large sums of money for 
their scientific investigations, and yet have 
not apparently realized that there is often 
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danger of spending money on misdirected 
and needless efforts simply because they 
have not adequate facilities for finding 
out what has been done. When business 
firms employ librarians, it can be taken 
for granted that they know it is a good 
business investment. There are still 
many of the agricultural colleges and sta- 
tions which need to be convinced that it 
would pay them to give more attention 
to their libraries, both as regards equip- 
ment and service. If the colleges and 
stations should provide better equipment 
for their libraries, should not the libra- 
rians of these libraries in turn make 
every effort to improve their efficiency? 
Is the Agricultural Libraries Section one 
means of promoting it? There is without 
doubt a benefit in being brought in closer 
touch with librarians doing similar work, 
but is this the only benefit to be derived 
from this section? Can it not be a means 
for carrying on certain coéperative under- 
takings which would be helpful to all agri- 
cultural libraries? Can it work out any 
standard administrative policies for agri- 
cultural college and experiment station li- 
braries? Can it do anything to make the 
literature of agriculture more available? 
Can it bring about a closer relationship 
between the libraries of the agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations and the 
Department of Agriculture? Can it do 
anything to minimize waste of work and 
waste of money in these institutions? Can 
the section in fact do anything toward 
increasing the good results from the sum 
total of the money available for agricul- 
tural libraries given by the various states 
and the federal government? These are 
questions to be considered and it is hoped 
that there will be a frank expression of 
opinion at this meeting on all of them. 
If we stop to think about the libraries of 
the state agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations we cannot help but be 
struck by the fact that they are in cer- 
tain respects unique and that there is or 
could be a very strong bond of union 
among them. They are all connected 


with institutions receiving federal aid and 
federal supervision. In addition, these in- 
stitutions all exhibit great uniformity in 
organization; they are all working for the 
same end, are publishing the same kind 
of material, and they have the same prob- 
lems. A recent editorial in the Experi- 
ment Station Record has called attention 
to the fact that in spite of this close con- 
nection of the agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations there has been an al- 
most utter lack of codperation and co- 
ordination among their libraries, and that 
“as a result we have a group of more 
than fifty libraries interested in identical 
lines of literature, striving independently 
with more or less zeal to collect and file 
publications of similar character, each ig- 
norant of the resources of the others and 
too frequently ignorant of all the re- 
sources apart from its own meagre col- 
lection of books, periodicals and official 
documents.” 


Dean Davenport, in a recent address on 
the relations between the federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations, made a 
strong plea for division of labor as against 
coéperation, but does not a division of 
labor involve codédperation? In library 
work has not codéperation come to mean 
not merely combined work on certain un- 
dertakings but also a mutual understand- 
ing and agreement as to the objects to 
be accomplished and the means of accom- 
plishing them, which agreement often in- 
volves a division of labor? As far as the 
agricultural libraries are concerned there 
are certain undertakings which would in 
the more restricted sense of the word be 
coéperative, involving as they would neces- 
sarily the participation of all the agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations. 
Then there are other undertakings which 
can be codéperative in the sense that the 
different libraries might agree to do cer- 
tain things and not do certain other 
things. Codperative book buying is an un- 
dertaking of this kind. To conserve funds, 
would it, for instance, be possible for the 
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library of one college or station to spe- 
cialize along one particular line and for the 
college or station library of a neighboring 
state to specialize along a different line, 
with the understanding that they would 
lend their books as freely as possible? 
The resources of the Department of Agri- 
culture library should also be borne in 
mind. Probably there are few libraries 
that have not been subjected to the criti- 
cism of having on their shelves many 
books which are never or seldom used. It 
is a criticism which cannot lightly be 
ignored, even though it is extremely diffi- 
cult to avoid, but are not the increased 
facilities for inter-library loans and the 
increased knowledge of the resources of 
other libraries doing a great deal to bring 
about more systematic and intelligent 
planning in the building up of collections? 
There are certain large libraries which 
have come to be recognized as the great 
depositories in their special field, not only 
for the new and up-to-date books fre- 
quently called for, but also for the old 
out-of-date literature of use only to the 
investigators making a historical survey 
of a subject. Such libraries can justify 
the existence on their shelves of the books 
seldom used, if they come within the 
recognized scope of the library, by reason 
of their value for historical purposes, but 
the library of limited means needs to 
choose and reject with great care. Do 
we not sometimes go to infinite pains to 
complete a set of some periodical, whereas 
it might be better to contribute our partial 
set toward the completion of some incom- 
plete set in some other library? The lit- 
erature of agriculture is most extensive 
and the funds of no agricultural library 
are unlimited. Cannot the sum total of 
the funds be made to bring far greater re- 
sults through an increased knowledge of 
the existing resources and by some co- 
operation in future purchases? Such co- 
operation may not be practicable but it 
is at least worthy of some thought. 

In the field of indexing agricultural lit- 
erature are we doing all we should, or in 


the evaluation of agricultural literature? 
Then again, have not we who have worked 
with agricultural literature and the re- 
lated sciences, felt the desirability of 
some systematic course of instruction in 
this special field of library work? But 
have we made any attempt to bring about 
such a course? In the field of extension 
work in agriculture, which work is grow- 
ing very rapidly and is likely to grow still 
more rapidly in the future, now that the 
Lever bill is passed, are the librarians of 
agricultural libraries doing their full 
share? 





The next paper on the program was one 
on the “Scope and current cost of libraries 
in the land grant agricultural colleges,” 
by Professor WILLIAM H. POWERS, li- 
brarian of the South Dakota State College 
of Agriculture. As Professor Powers was 
unable to be present, his paper was read by 
Mr. Charles R. Green, librarian of the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College. 


SCOPE AND CURRENT COST OF 
LIBRARIES IN THE LAND GRANT 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES* 


The conclusions of this paper are based 
partly upon the personal experience of the 
writer, partly upon data supplied by va- 
rious college libraries. 

It was not the writer’s expectation that 
results could be arrived at having the cer- 
tainty of scientific laws. But conclusions 
of a validity far short of such laws may 
have a considerable practical value. The 
examination was undertaken therefore be- 
cause for some years the writer has been 
himself a good deal puzzled, puzzled as he 
contemplated the enormous output of 
books, fortunately known to him largely 
through publishers’ lists and statistics, puz- 
zled as he felt the ambition that attacks 
every growing thing, whether library or 
squash, the ambition to be big, puzzled as 
he saw the great amount of the people’s 
money stored up in great buildings, shelv- 
ing, and cabinets, puzzled what to do as 


*Printed in part. 
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he joined the great army of those who are 
paid by the people to take care of these 
buildings and these books; and he felt that 
he must find what solution of the puzzle 
he could by asking whether there is not 
some limit to the size of a library, particu- 
larly of a special or technical library, 
whether there are not some standards of 
service which may be invoked to deter- 
mine how large a staff a library of a cer- 
tain size needs, and what should be the 
cost of that service. 

The investigation is confined to the li- 
braries of those land grant colleges that 
exist apart from a state university. Such 
libraries serve the experiment station, the 
college staff, the college students, and, to 
a certain extent, the state at large and 
the immediate community. There is need 
then of providing technieal literature suf- 
ficient for research work in agriculture 
and engineering, professional literature to 
support courses in all the sciences and in 
such departments, history, language, sociol- 
ogy, as it is deemed necessary to provide 
that the technical student may not be de- 
prived of his culture birthright as a man 
as well as a technician. I interpret this 
to mean then that the library must be (a) 
a fairly good general library, (b) a good 
reference library in those courses which 
the college offers, and (c) as complete a 
working library as possible for those lines 
of research which the particular institu- 
tion is carrying on. 

For the first of these requirements is 
there any standard? None absolute, of 
course not. But it seems to me that the 
A. L. A. Catalog furnishes an approxima- 
tion. About 8,000 volumes constitute this 
coéperative selection, this ideal collection 
for the small general library. Now the 
amount of fiction in this collection is much 
larger than any small technical college 
needs, and for this may be substituted 
those books which a college public as dis- 
tinguished from a general public would 
demand. 

For research work in agriculture the 
works of reference are amply provided 


through the agency of the Department of 
Agriculture. These consist primarily of 
the bulletins and reports of the depart- 
ment and of the various stations. They 
will make perhaps 100 small volumes each 
year. Many states also publish annual re- 
ports or bulletins on geology and natural 
history. In most of the states there are 
published reports of societies, agricultural, 
horticultural, and the like. The cost for 
most of this material is only for its care 
and binding. There are besides a few tech- 
nical journals, proceedings of societies, and 
the like, that are not free. For the work in 
engineering, library equipment is much 
more costly, as, except trade journals, lit- 
tle of it is published free. It is largely 
found in periodicals. The library of the 
Department of Agriculture offers to lend 
its material to investigators. So far as I 
know this offer is not very largely accepted. 
It would seem as if there might very profit- 
ably be an increase in the use of such a 
central and complete collection and that 
a similar collection of material on en- 
gineering might be made. 

Excluding from the aim of the agricul- 
tural library the idea of completeness in 
the general collection, and even from its 
special field the complete collection of the 
slightly used works of great cost, and the 
assemblage of vast numbers of books dead 
to all except the student of the history of 
a special field of thought, the annual ex- 
penditure for books and periodicals need 
not be very great, and furthermore it 
should be, after a library gets a fair equip- 
ment, tolerably constant. I am not rash 
enough to say what that constant sum 
should be; moreover it would be constant 
only for a particular institution, and then 
only for an approximately constant num- 
ber of students. But as there is nothing 
like definiteness for precipitating discus- 
sion I am going to venture a suggestion. 
For annual up-keep of a library in an agri- 
cultural college, attended say by 300 to 
400 students of college grade and perhaps 
as many more of secondary school rank— 
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not summer school students—there will be 
needed the following sums: 


Scientific series, monographs, expen- 





ny ME og cas + wh be 3.6 bas = Bane $300.00 
Technical periodicals, scientific jour- 

DT Ure cge cor susan ade ss bese ee 400.00 
General periodicals ............... 125.00 
EE ec laGes aks saececccees 300.00 
General purchase of books........ 675.00 

$1,800.00 


Even a single illustration or example is 
often more convincing than generalization. 
As to the unwisdom of the purchase of 
books rarely used and originally expensive, 
note this example: We purchased six years 
ago, on urgent request, a small book at the 
cost of $9.00; it was used then and has 
since been referred to once. The interest 
on the $9.00 is about a half-dollar, for six 
years $3.00. The book could have been 
borrowed twice for less than 50 cents, a 
saving of $2.50, to say nothing of the cost 
of shelving and care. It is now very much 
depreciated in value, probably two-thirds, 
because of the changes in that field of in- 
vestigation. In a few years more it will 
have a value solely historic. 


Perhaps at this point is the most oppor- 
tune moment for presenting the tables of 
statistics. We shall thus see how much 
of diversity, how much of agreement there 
actually is among the twenty-five colleges 
of agriculture not connected directly with 
a university. Replies were received from 
a little over half the number written to. 
Several bases of classification suggest 
themselves; as most obvious, I have se- 
lected the number of students as a basis; 
with a large number usually goes a larger 
library staff and a relatively more jmpor- 
tant amount of station work; of this last 
matter I have made no account at all, 
though I have always had in mind that as 
research work increases, the relative cost 
of library equipment, especially in rare 
sets and serial publications, increases 
much more rapidly. 


Before making the division, I was some- 
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what puzzled whether to regard the whole 
number of students or only those of col- 
lege grade. Remembering how important 
in our work are the boys and girls who go 
back to the farm, I felt that it was better 
to consider the whole number of students, 
excluding, however, those in the summer 
sessions. 


The following tables include returns from 
thirteen colleges reporting and from the 
South Dakota State College of Agriculture. 
In these tables I have not given the names 
of the colleges, as one of the librarians 
objected to the publication of the statis- 
tics; I have therefore used letters, arrang- 
ing the colleges in the order of students in 
the institution. The figures for attendance 
and for total income are taken from the 
report of the Commissioner of Education 
for 1912. The other statistics are from 
the replies sent to me by the librarians. 


The groups on the basis of number of 
students are four, the points of division of 
course more or less arbitrary; the first 
group, having 1,700 students or more, num- 
bers five altogether, only three of them re- 
porting and represented in the tables; the 
second, having students in number be- 
tween 900 and 1,700, numbers seven alto- 
gether, five of them reporting; the third, 
having students from 350 to 900, numbers 
seven, three reporting; the fourth, hav- 
ing students fewer than 350, six in number, 
two reporting. The first group may be 
named the great colleges; in general they 
have a large corps of instructors, and pre- 
sumably a large library staff. The second 
group, the large colleges, also employs a 
large number of instructors; the library 
staff varies from three to eight. The third 
group may be called perhaps the small col- 
leges; the library staff in none of those re- 
porting exceeds three. The smallest of 
the third group reports 390 students in the 
1912 report, but actually has now about 
600 students. 
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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE LIBRARIES—TABLE I. 
Students 
U. 8. Rep. 
1912 Expenditures Salaries 
Total,ex. Col. Per Stud. 
sum. sch. grade ks. Per. Bnd. Student Libr. Ass’t help (+) 
A 2,634 809 $8,234¢ $ 266 $3.23 $1,600 3,200 $260 $65,100 
I B 2,424 1,504 4,900 2.02 1,300 300 540 7,14 
BY% 1,700 1,176 3,800 2.24 1,100 700 e200 2,000 
nt 1,371 891 027 $1,261 1,390 4.13 2,000 5,200 200 7,140 
D 1,219 889t 44 34 185 1.62— 1,500 1,200 257 2,957 
II 5B 1,219 327 1,80 1.49 ,400 960 90 2,450 
F 1,216 190 1,250 53 180 1.61 ,400 1,620 125 3,045 
G 910 506 1,896 2,004 1,050 5,44— + 1,800 2,730 264 4,794 
H 850 322 2,000 2.34 1,300 1,600 40 2,940 
ea I 811 716t 900 200 200 1.62 700 625 1,325 
Igy 490 410f 462 250 39 1.53 780 840 150 1,620 
K 390 184 723 240 202 2.99 800§ 500 225 1,625 
IV L 332 55 600 403 349 4.07 1,000 600 1,600 
M 322 229 1,200 500 500 6.83 1,000 6,000 *600 
*For bks. and per. For bks. per. and bnd. tAdmits from 10th grade or lower. 
$Excludes salary for teaching. \ 
TABLE Ir. 
Salary Library No. of Income Proportion of 
cost cost volumes Income per income 
per st. per st. total per st. student for lib. 
I A $1.94 $5.16 20,000 7.6— $410,391 $156 .033 
B 2.94 4.97 45,000 18.5 786,0 326 -016 
BY% 1.18 3.41 38,201 21.8 449,0 264 -013— 
Cc 5.40 9.53 38,141 27.8 382,240 279 -034 
mum oD 2.13 3.75 19,631 16.1 288,666 327 .016 
E 2.01 3.49 26,000 21.3 244,188 200 .017 
¥F 2.50 3.49 24,61 20.2 227,487 187 .022 
G 5.27 10.7 42,000 46.1 4,6 390 .027 
H 3.41 5.81 34,320 40.4 218,975 257 -022 
III I 1.65 3.24— 17,000 20.9 165,156 204 015 
J 3.30 4.82 14,29 29.2 204,459 417 012 
K 3.91 6.83 17,000 43.6 175,005 449 .016 
Iv LBL 4.82 8.89 16,387 49.3 8,10 235 .038 
M 3.00— 11.8 31, "600 98.1 155,040 481 .024 
TABLE Irtr. 
Open Vacation No. of Organization Hrs. of serv. Teaching 
Hrs. awk. workers per wk. hrs. a wk. 
I {a 69 45 6 or 7 Cat. * hrs., Bnd. and con. 38 hrs. 42 8—11, yr. 
B 76 6 9 2 cat. 1 ref. 2 loan, 2 dept. ast. 39, 44 4, yr. 
C 88 21 mo 8 Cat. 63 hrs., eirc. 126 hrs., ref. 84 hrs. 42 4, 9 wks. 
D 49° 36° 3 49% 0 
E 45—50 3—6 3 30 
F 67 40% 4 38—45% 14 for yr. 
G 84* 48° 6 1 cat. 1 Sten. checking, i ref. 44 total 
ee es ‘ 
“ti 54 3 36 
K 7 5—40 3 1 cat. 12 hrs. 40 8—12 
pd. sep. 
Iv ati L4 10 2 40 1 % yr. 
M 64 $2 2 444%—48% Fresh 


~~ Figures uncertain, as the number of days a week was not given. 


Returning now to the more theoretic 
considerations with which the paper be- 
gan, and keeping in mind the great differ- 
ences in these institutions, more particu- 
larly these facts: that several of them have 
a reputation as authorities in special fields, 
an authority not ascribed to the most of 
them, and that a few of them have grown 
out of the ranks of the small college, I 


shall go on next, fitting my remarks chief- 
ly to the college of moderate size and mod- 
est ambitions, to a consideration of the 
cost of administration. What should it 
cost to administer a library in an agricul- 
tural college of about 600 students, where 
about $1,800 is expended annually for 
books, periodicals, and binding? 

The work in such a library may be some- 
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what variously classified; there is the usual 
work of catalog, reference, desk, and order- 
ing. The peculiarities of the institution 
served, however, make the desk work of 
relatively less importance than in the pub- 
lic library, the general reference work 
probably less than in the ordinary college 
library, and put a special stress on the 
care of documents and various serial pub- 
lications. 

Although these departments of work are 
generally found in libraries, there does not 
seem to be any agreement upon the cost 
of service in each. Our agricultural li- 
braries of course use L. C. cards where 
possible. It would seem that ten cents a 
volume would be a generous allowance 
for the service of the cataloger. In the 
estimates given above nothing was said 
about the number of volumes acquired each 
year with the expenditure of $1,800. To 
make such an estimate I shall have to 
draw entirely upon our own experience. I 
find that for the last three years our books 
have averaged in cost, excluding the free 
volumes and the periodicals, $1.48 a 
volume. Using this as a basis of estimate, 
the $675 allowed for such purchases would 
secure about 460 volumes. At an average 
cost of $5 a volume for the monographs, 
technical journals, etc., the $700 would 
procure about 140 volumes. There would 
probably be 60 volumes of general period- 
icals bound each year. There will also be 
from 50 to 75 volumes of bulletins bound. 
It is hardly fair, however, to include these 
periodicals and bulletins in the estimate of 
the cost of cataloging, as so little work 
needs to be done upon them. The routine 
cataloging then would not be of more than 
600 volumes, to be done at a cost not to 
exceed $60 for labor. The cataloger will 
have also to do considerable indexing and 
analytic work on the bulletins and society 
publications, unless this is done in the de- 
partment of documents or continuations. 

But what is the work of the documents 
division? In number of volumes the first 
in order are the volumes of the congres- 
sional set received by every agricultural 
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college as a documents depository. These 
averaged in number for the past six years 
203 bulky volumes. The pamphlets also 
received that will be preserved, including 
the bulletins of the Department of Agri- 
culture, will number at least 25 volumes 
more. Some of these will have to have 
prepared indexes and title-pages, perhaps 
analytic entries for the catalog. From the 
state stations and the state societies and 
other learned societies, whose publications 
are received in exchange, will be received 
about 200 volumes. Here then is a great 
bulk of material but the work of caring 
for it is out of all proportion to its bulk. 
To keep track of serials the follow-up sys- 
tem must often be invoked, requests sent 
for missing parts, and lists kept showing 
what have not been secured. Watch must 
then be kept of lists of such documents as 
are offered for sale, but this is getting into 
the work of the ordering department. Such 
is the work to be done under the head of 
documents and continuations. 

Related to the work of the cataloger, 
really a part of it, is the constant revision 
of the catalog, made necessary by the loss 
of some books, the withdrawal of others, 
and the deposit of others in departments. 
Related also is the ordering of the books 
on the shelves. 


The chief remaining library activity is 
ordering and correspondence. This will 
ordinarily be done by the librarian; judg- 
ing from my own experience, the time ele- 
ment is not here important, as the libra- 
rian works until he is done. 

Resuming, we have found catalog labor 
amounting to about $60 on new books; a 
rough estimate of the documents work 
would put its cost, on the same basis of 
pay as to the cataloger, at about $100. Of 
neither kind of work is there enough to 
employ the full time of an assistant. One 
assistant can do both and have time for 
revision of the catalog, and still allow half 
her hours for desk and reference work. 
I shall not set an exact salary for such an 
assistant, but suggest that one can be se- 
cured for from $600 to $800 for a year of 
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ten months. This estimate is based partly 
upon the customary pay of teachers. 

The amount of desk work will depend a 
good deal upon the number of hours the 
library is open. The average for the thir- 
teen libraries is 63 hours a week. Most of 
these libraries provide only one attendant 
on service at a time in the reading and 
reference room. It would seem that for a 
college of 600 students, it would be neces- 
sary to supply about 70 seats, but the whole 
number would rarely be needed. The pat- 
ronage varies greatly; during the busiest 
hours of the college day, the number drops 
to almost zero. The busy hours are not al- 
ways the same every day, but with a little 
careful observation the librarian can de- 
termine which are the library rush hours 
and provide extra service for such times. 
There would be probably from 15 to 20 
hours a week when two attendants should 
be provided; if the library is open 63 hours 
weekly, this necessitates then providing 
for from 78 to 83 desk hours. Now if the 
cataloger and document worker has 20 
hours for this service, to be given at the 
busy hours when there is the greatest de- 
mand for reference work, the remaining 
60-odd hours can be supplied by a second 
assistant, an apprentice perhaps, at a small 
salary; or the work can be done by mature 
students. Three students can do the work, 
paid in the aggregate from $300 to $325 for 
the nine months of the college year. 

I hesitate to suggest a salary for the 
librarian. In my own case a large part of 
my salary comes from teaching duties. I 
would suggest that for the library work 
purely, a salary of from $800 to $1,000 will 
secure a person altogether competent to 
manage a library in an agricultural col- 
lege of 600 students. 


The salary account would then stand 
about as follows: 


RRR nica etwnnress need $800 to $1,000 
ME 68:i6 cnndecvictnaek 600to 800 
RUE DOD in onc ccc renenase 300 to 325 

$1,700 to $2,125 


About other work connected with the 


library. Colleges of this kind report al- 
most no teaching. In the first two groups, 
all colleges but two report teaching the 
use of the library, chiefly to freshmen. Ex- 
tension work, through lending books to 
farmers, clubs, or granges, did not appear 
upon my query paper. It is probably too 
early to generalize concerning this. Most 
states now have commissions and the com- 
missions generally prefer to take care of 
this work directly. 

Returning again to the matter of dupli- 
cates, we expect to make recommendation 
—the demand for duplicates has not until 
recently been burdensome—that every stu- 
dent in classes known as library-laboratory 
classes shall pay a fee to the librarian be- 
fore he is allowed the use of the books in 
that department, the fee to vary from 25 
cents to $1.00 a semester according to the 
number of duplicates needed to supply the 
course. It seems quite as just as a lab- 
oratory fee in chemistry. Has any college 
done so? With what success? 





Professor Powers’ paper suggested many 
interesting points for discussion and 
showed clearly the possibility, through co- 
operation, of working out some standards 
of administration for the libraries of the 
agricultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions. The value of such a standardiza- 
tion was also made apparent. It would 
simplify many problems in the administra- 
tion of these libraries. There was, how- 
ever, considerable difference of opinion 
among those present as to the adequacy of 
the salaries recommended by Professor 
Powers. 

Mrs Landon, librarian of the Michigan 
Agricultural College, in commenting on 
what Professor Powers had said about bor- 
rowing books and periodicals from the li- 
brary of the Department of Agriculture, 
said that her library made frequent use 
of this privilege. She also suggested the 
desirability of a union checklist of the 
agricultural periodicals contained in the 
libraries of the state agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations. 
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The next paper on the program was to 
have been one on “Agricultural periodi- 
cals” by Mr. WILLIAM M. HEPBURN, li- 
brarian of Purdue University, but Mr. Hep- 
burn was unable to be present and unfor- 
tunately his paper, which follows, arrived 
too late to be read at the meeting: 


AGRICULTURAL PERIODICALS 


It may be remembered that the writer 
presented a paper on this subject at the 
round table on agricultural libraries held 
at the Mackinac conference in 1910. The 
interest taken in the subject seemed to be 
sufficient to warrant further investigation. 
Three desiderata were named in the former 
paper: ist. A checklist of farm papers 
in the agricultural libraries of the coun- 
try; 2nd. An agreement by the various 
agricultural libraries that they would bind 
and preserve the papers published in their 
own states; 3rd. A selection of from 20 
to 50 titles of the best and most repre- 
sentative of the farm journals. 

In the spring of 1913 circular letters 
were sent to the directors of all the experi- 
ment stations and to the librarians of all 
the agricultural colleges. These letters fre- 
quently led to further correspondence, so 
that the writer is now in possession of a 
considerable body of correspondence bear- 
ing on this subject. 

The questions asked were as follows: 

1. Please state what, in your opinion, 
are the leading farm journals published 
in your state and those best adapted for 
your section of the country. 

2. Furnish a list of the agricultural 
journals that are bound and preserved by 
your library, and if possible a statement 
of the volumes comprising each set. 

3. Does your library systematically in- 
dex any agricultural journals? 

4. Do you know of any member of the 
college or station staff who keeps up a 
private index of such journals? 

5. Do you consider that the indexing 


of a select list of agricultural journals 
would have any value? 


Replies were received from one or more 
officials in 41 states, making possible some 
slight contributions to the first and third 
of the desiderata enumerated in 1910. 
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One thing is clearly demonstrated in 
the replies to the first questicn, namely, 
that the various sections of the country 
must be taken into consideration in any 
attempt to evaluate the farm press. For 
the New England and Middle Atlantic 
states the Rural New Yorker had a vote 
in every state. The South Atlantic and 
Gulf states gave the first place almost 
without exception to the Progressive 
Farmer. In the Corn Belt states Wal- 
lace’s Farmer appears in every list. In 
the Mountain and Pacific states there is 
not the same unanimity, every state re- 
porting its own papers with few excep- 
tions. Of course there is considerable 
possibility of error in the various inter- 
pretations put upon the question asked, 
and further correspondence would be 
necessary in order to reach an accurate 
conclusion. In most cases also it would 
be necessary to reach the experts in the 
various fields of crops, live stock, poultry, 
dairying, etc., in order to get any reliable 
data on papers that specialize in these 
fields. Of course the Breeders’ Gazette 
and Hoard’s Dairyman appeared in many 
lists and from widely separated states. 

The second question brought replies 
from only 14 states, listing 80 titles of 
farm papers exclusive of scientific jour- 
nals. Of these 50 are reported from one 
library only. In addition to these, 62 for- 
eign and scientific journals were reported. 

The third question brought the state- 
ment from every state that no systematic 
indexing of farm papers was being done. 
Several professors were found who in- 
dexed material relating to their subject 
for their personal use, 

The fifth question relating to the in- 
dexing of farm papers brought various 
replies, ranging from those who were 


heartily in favor of some plan to those 
who could see no value in such an index. 
Station directors who are interested in 
research rarely expressed approval, while 
librarians usually expressed a wish for 
such an index although fully aware of the 
difficulties in the way. 
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On this matter of the selection of farm 
papers some light is thrown by a most 
interesting booklet issued by the North- 
western Agriculturist, Minneapolis, en- 
titled What Farmers Use. It has a 
section on “Farm home reading matter.” 
The investigation was made in Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas and Wisconsin, and 
covered 3,456 farm homes. Nine farm 
papers from these states had in 1910 a 
circulation of 4,891. Twenty-six papers 
published in border states had a circula- 
tion of 535 and 52 from other outside states 
a circulation of 579. This seems to show 
that as a means of reaching the farm 
population the state papers or those from 
the border states are preferred. Of the 
border state papers the leading ones were 
Successful Farming, Farmers’ Tribune, 
Iowa Homestead, Breeders’ Gazette, Wal- 
lace’s Farmer. Of the papers from out- 
side states the leading ones were Farm 
Journal, Farm & Home, Farm and Fire- 
side, Missouri Valley Farmer. 

Many of you will know the little paper 
called Good Advertising, which is devoted 
to the “art, science and literature of agri- 
cultural advertising.” It frequently has 
very good articles on the farm press. Al- 
though considered from the standpoint of 
their value as advertising media, that is 
not, in these days, so far removed from 
their scientific value as to be lightly dis- 
regarded. In the issue for March, 1913, 
is given a list of class journals all of 
which are said to “stand out preéminent- 
ly” and as “self-confessedly the masters 
of their particular destiny.” These are 
Breeders’ Gazette, Hoard’s Dairyman, 
American Swineherd, American Sheep 
Breeder, Kimball’s Dairy Farmer, the 
Fruit Grower, Better Fruit, the Fruit Belt, 
the Vegetable Grower, and the Practical 
Farmer. Probably none will be inclined 
to quarrel with this list except as to some 
it does not include. 

In order that this paper may not be 
entirely one of dull generalities, I have 
the temerity to submit the following as 
a trial list of the leading farm papers 


based on the results so far obtained in 
the above investigation, the opinion of 
some qualified to judge and my own per- 
sonal observation. They are not at all, 
however, in order ot merit and it is not 
intended in any way to discriminate be- 
tween them. 

Rural New Yorker. 

New York Tribune Farmer. 

American Agriculturist. 

Progressive Farmer. 

Wallace’s Farmer. 

Farm and Ranch. 

Country Gentleman. 

Southern Planter. 

Live Stock Journal. 

Kimball’s Dairy Farmer. 

Breeders’ Gazette. 

Hoard’s Dairyman. 

American Swineherd. 

American Sheep Breeder. 

Better Fruit. 

Vegetable Grower. 

Reliable Poultry Journal. 

American Poultry Journal. 

Market Growers’ Journal. 

New York Produce Review. 

As a contribution to a checklist of 
agricultural journals the “List of serials 
in the University of Illinois library, 1911” 
is worth mentioning. The Indiana Acad- 
emy of Science will publish shortly the 
second edition of their “Checklist of 
scientific serials in Indiana libraries.” 
This will include agricultural journals. 
They were not included in the first print- 
ing. 





As Mr, H. W. Wilson of H. W. Wilson 
& Co. was present, he was called upon 
for a statement as to his plans for in- 
dexing agricultural periodicals. Mr. Wil- 
son responded as follows: 

We do have plans for undertaking an 
index to agricultural periodicals, although 
I am afraid there will be some delay in 
carrying these out. We lost about half of 
our assistants in the editorial office when 
we moved to White Plains. Then we took 
a vote recently among about 560 librarians 
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to determine what special fields should 
be covered, and while we thought that 
agriculture stood first we found that there 
was most demand for an index to litera- 
ture on social problems. It is quite likely 
that we will take that first but agriculture 
comes second. 

I cannot set any definite time as to 
when the index will be published, but I 
feel quite sure that by the first of next 
year we will be ready to begin it, and 
our opinion is that it will be wise to cover 
the best periodicals, those that have a 
general or wide circulation, and govern- 
ment documents and pamphlets; in short, 
all literature of that kind which would 
properly be included in an index; it 
should not be limited to periodicals. We 
would like to receive suggestions and will 
try to answer any questions. 

The public library’s interest in agri- 
cultural literature was presented by Mr. 
S. H. Ranck, librarian of the Grand Rapids 
public library, and by Mr. Joseph F. Dan- 
iels, librarian of the Riverside public li- 
brary, California, both of which libraries 
have large collections of agricultural lit- 
erature. Mr. Ranck called attention to 
the fact that there is a constantly grow- 
ing interest on the part of people in the 
cities in every phase of agriculture and 
that his library is frequently asked for 
advice as to the best periodicals and 
books on various agricultural subjects. 
The work of the county library, and its 
problems in getting agricultural informa- 
tion to the farmer in predigested form, 
was touched upon by Mr. E. I. Antrim, a 
trustee of the Brumback library of Van 
Wert county, Ohio. He also spoke of the 
need for the agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations to get into closer touch 
with the various libraries of the states 
that they represent in order that the in- 
formation obtained by these institutions 
and by the Department of Agriculture as 
a result of their investigations may be 
brought directly to the farmers. 

Mr. Antrim was followed by Dr. E. W. 
Allen, assistant director of the office of 
experiment stations of the Department of 


Agriculture. As it is one of Dr. Allen’s 
duties to visit the state agricultural col- 
leges and experiment stations, he has had 
an unusual opportunity to see the needs 
and opportunities of their libraries. He 
spoke in part as follows: 

We have just started in this country a 
new line of extension work which will 
rapidly take on a much broader scope and 
will accomplish in a measure what has 
been _ suggested, for Congress has just 
passed an act known as the Smith-Lever 
bill, which will provide for agricultural 
extension in every state in the Union. 
Five per cent of the federal appropriation 
may be used for getting out popular pub- 
lications. Some of the money will also 
be available for library purposes. A great 
deal of this extension work will be car- 
ried on through county agencies, a sys- 
tem which has already been inaugurated 
in many of the states in the North and 
South and has proved its usefulness. If 
we should have an agent in every county 
we would have some 3,000 centers in this 
country which might act as advisors to 
country libraries, because there is a great 
desire, as I know by correspondence which 
comes to me from city, town and country 
libraries, for available information as to 
publications relating to agriculture. The 
county agent makes a link, in a way, be- 
tween the agricultural college and the 
people out in the country—of all classes 
and all vocations—librarians, teachers, 
housewives, etc., as well as farmers. 

I know nothing about library work ex- 
cept from a layman’s standpoint, but it 
has been my opportunity to go around to 
the agricultural colleges and stations sev- 
eral times and I have taken quite an in- 
terest in what they were doing in their 
agricultural libraries because the library 
becomes more and more an important fea- 
ture in the work of instruction in the 
college and in the work of the experiment 
station. There is a great diversity and in 
many places a great lack of efficiency. I 
believe with your chairman that better 
work could be done. I believe that a li- 
brarian could be of greatest usefulness 
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and could conserve the time of the investi- 
gators. I have sometimes thought that the 
field of the librarian in the experiment 
stations might be broadened a little by 
including some connection with the edit- 
ing of publications. Librarians are 
trained to look at books from the stand- 
point of a finished product and their work 
has given them good judgment as to ar- 
rangement, etc. The matter of form and 
editing of the experiment station publica- 
tions has been a matter for discussion at 
almost every meeting of the agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations for the 
past twenty years. If in connection with 
their other work it would not be a diffi- 
cult matter for librarians to equip them- 
selves along this line and give a little at- 
tention to the matter of proofreading, etc., 
I think they could be of immense assist- 
ance to the experiment stations in the 
better editing of station publications and 
in bringing about a greater measure of 
uniformity. 

About this periodical literature, I think 
that the preparation of material for this 
agricultural extension work previously 
mentioned will call to the attention of all 
who are connected with agricultural col- 
leges the problem of how to make avail- 
able good material that is in some of the 
best agricultural periodicals and which 
deserves attention. Through the Experi- 
ment Station Record we attempt to make 
a systematic review of the literature bear- 
ing on experiments as far as we are able 
to get hold of it, and through the indexes 
to make that available, but we do not at- 
tempt to take up popular articles. If 
there is nothing new or original in the 
article we pass it by. The extension work- 
ers will on the other hand need some- 
body to go over the good popular material 
and to call it to their attention. 

It seems to me that if some sort of 
coéperation such as has been mentioned 
here could be planned it would be im- 
mensely helpful all along the line. 

In the discussion which followed Dr. 
Allen’s talk there was much interest mani- 
fested in his suggestion as to the better 


editing of station publications and the 
part which librarians might take in this 
work. As a result a committee was ap- 
pointed to undertake the work of making 
some definite suggestions in regard to the 
form of experiment station publications to 
present to the Association of American 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Sta- 
tions at its meeting in Washington in No- 
vember. The following were appointed as 
members of the committee: Miss E. Lucy 
Ogden, librarian, office of experiment sta- 
tions, Department of Agriculture; Mr. 
Charles R. Green, librarian, Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, and Mr. Clarence 8. 
Hean, librarian of the College of Agri- 
culture, University of Wisconsin, 

Another matter which called forth in- 
teresting discussion was the question as 
to whether it would be advisable for the 
section to attempt to prepare a small 
handbook on the arrangement and care 
of small agricultural collections. It seemed 
to be the unanimous opinion of those pres- 
ent that such a handbook would be very 
useful, and it was voted that a committee 
be appointed by the chairman to consider 
the matter and prepare the handbook if 
it was deemed feasible. As it is important 
that those on the committee be especially 
interested in the subject, the chairman 
made a plea for volunteers for the work. 
Suggestions as to the scope of the hand- 
book are also requested. 

As the lateness of the hour made it 
necessary to bring the discussion to a 
close, the meeting adjourned with the ap- 
pointment of the following committee to 
nominate a chairman for the next meet- 
ing of the section: Mr. Charles R. Green, 
chairman; Miss Emma B. Hawks, and Mr. 
A. B. Smith. The committee made its 
report at the close of the joint session of 
the League of Library Commissions and 
the Agricultural Libraries Section on 
Thursday morning and presented the 
name of Mrs. Ida A. Kidder, librarian of 
the Oregon Agricultural College, Corval- 
lis. The report of the committee was 
unanimously accepted and Mrs. Kidder 
was made chairman of the section. 
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CATALOG SECTION 


FIRST SESSION 


The first session of the Catalog Section 
was held Wednesday morning, May 27, 
Mr. Martel in the chair. 


The chairman opened the meeting by 
outlining the plan of the program, which 
was to consist of brief descriptions of the 
catalog systems of a number of the not- 
able department and _ institutional li- 
braries of Washington, with special ref- 
erence to the use of printed cards, their 
adaptation for large and small libraries, 
special catalogs, etc. 


He then presented the speakers in turn, 
each of whom briefly presented the sub- 
ject from the point of view of his or her 
own library. In many cases this made 
necessary outlining the history of the li- 
brary and the institution to which it be- 
longed, in order to make clear its system 
of cataloging. 


The first library treated was that of 
the Army War College. Mr. M. BARTOW 
MERCER, librarian, said in part: 


ARMY WAR COLLEGE 


The library of the Army War College 
was started in 1903. From the beginning 
the aim and purpose has been to make it 
a complete military reference library, and 
the material has been selected with this 
object in view. The growth was quite 
gradual up to June, 1908, when the con- 
solidation of the Military Information and 
War College divisions of the General Staff 
brought to us over 10,000 volumes at one 
time. Just within the past month our 
library has suddenly had added to it about 
100,000 volumes, when the War Depart- 
ment library, established about 1793, while 
the seat of government was still in Phila- 
delphia, was moved to our building. As our 
present shelf room is crowded the work 
of consolidation cannot really be at- 
tempted until the second and third tiers 
of stacks are installed; when this is com- 
pleted, which will probably be by August 


15 next, we will have approximately 
15,000 feet of shelf space in the 104 stacks, 
and after eliminating the duplicates, we 
will then have considerably over 100,000 
volumes—undoubtedly the largest military 
library in this country. 


The library is primarily for the use of 
the officers of the War College division 
and the student officers taking the course; 
but the various bureaus of the War De- 
partment also use it quite extensively, and 
books are frequently loaned to other de- 
partments of the government in Wash- 
ington. 


System of Cataloging—The basis for 
the system of cataloging in the War Col- 
lege library is the Library of Congress 
classification. Most of these classifica- 
tion schemes have been followed liter- 
ally, but with some we have found con- 
Siderable amplification necessary. Most 
of our books on American history and 
travel were cataloged under the 1901 
edition of the EF scheme, modified in 
some respects by us. We had several 
thousand books of the Civil War period 
classified under the modified 1901 scheme 
and have to abide by it for the present; 
for example, we do not use 457 for Lin- 
coln biography, although we would like 
to, for the reason that we had already 
classified Incoln biography with that of 
all the other luminaries of the Civil War 
period, whether military or otherwise. 
Nor do we use 471-481, special cam- 
paigns and battles, as we had already 
cataloged such a large number of books 
under the 1901 scheme, using 481 and an 
alphabetical designation of battles, in- 
stead of the present Library of Congress 
scheme, which provides for a chronologi- 
cal arrangement, with decimals for the 
different battles. The latter method is 
the more logical in some respects, but 
our scheme permits easy location of a 
book on the shelf, as you simply look for 
F481 and then the first letter of the name 
of the battle to locate books on that con- 
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flict, whereas, under their scheme, you 
must know the date of the battle or their 
respective decimals, and that is a little 
harder than remembering the alphabet. 
For a library just adopting it the present 
EF scheme is admirably adapted for its 
purposes and no one could find any fault 
with it whatever. 

The U scheme. Prior to 1910 the Li- 
brary of Congress had no published U 
scheme. They had prepared a typewrit- 
ten one which was based on a classifica- 
tion gotten up in 1903 by the Military 
Information division, Adjutant-General’s 
office, a subdivision of the War Depart- 
ment, which was merged with the Army 
War College in 1908. This was the barest 
outline, however, of the scheme that was 
really needed in classifying a technical 
military library, which the Military Infor- 
mation division did not have at that time. 
This served, however, as a basis for the 
1910 edition of the Library of Congress 
U scheme, but it was stated in the preface 
of that edition that when books of this 
class were recataloged the schedule would 
necessarily be subject to some revision 
and alteration. We have found it neces- 
sary to make many changes in it, as it 
was so lacking in detail under certain 
subjects that it was frequently impossible 
to tell whether a book should go in one 
place or another. 

We found it necessary to make several 
changes under U400, military education, 
in order to arrive at some logical grading 
of the schools, which was considered de- 
sirable, and to provide a place for several 
schools connected with the service that 
had not been considered. 

Under UA they have the militia of the 
individual states divided by arm of serv- 
ice: infantry, cavalry and artillery; while 
under UD, infantry, they also have 
a special number, 430-5, for militia, re 
serves and volunteers, but do not have a 
similar special number for cavalry nor 
artillery. Therefore, under UA42, gen- 
eral works, we keep books on all arms 
of the entire militia of the United States; 
under UA50, general works, and follow- 
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ing numbers, we keep state militia of all 
arms; while separate arms for each state 
are kept under UA53-56. Thus, if we have 
a work on the infantry of the entire mili- 
tia of the United States we put it under 
UD, infantry, and not under the state 
and then. the arm of service. Likewise 
with cavalry and artillery, for which we 
had to add special numbers. 


Under UB several minor changes were 
made to keep well defined just where spe- 
cial works should go; for example, under 
UB320-5 we included also what the 
scheme provided under 340-350, so as to 
get together all official works regulating 
recruiting in all its phases, including con- 
scription, and all laws relating to the 
liability of service, while UB350 is used 
only for the theoretical works on the 
various systems of recruiting. 

Under UC, maintenance and transpor- 
tation, 260-5 provided for supplies and 
stores, with no subdivision for depots and 
their management, for the procurement 
of supplies and stores, for supply in the 
field, etc. Many domestic and foreign 
books are written dealing only with the 
minutest details of this important ques- 
tion of supply of an army, and a separate 
classification had to be provided for each. 
We also have works on the history of the 
supply of stores in different wars, and a 
special number had to be provided for 
this; likewise, their transportation clas- 
sification was not sufficient, considerable 
further subdivision being found neces- 
sary. 

Under UD, infantry, 390-5, rifles, car- 
bines and muskets, their subdivision is 
by the make of the gun. We found it 
more desirable to have this divided by 
country, so as to have together, for in- 
stance, all the books on German rifles. 
We still make an additional card under 
the name of the gun, so as to have a file 
of cards dealing with all the makes. 

Under UD, infantry, there was no sub- 
division for training, on which many. books 
are written; likewise for cavalry and ar- 
tillery. We provided special numbers for 
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all of these, to supplement U390, army 
training. 

With UF, artillery, we found it neces- 
sary to make most extensive changes, 
particularly with respect to ordnance and 
ordnance material. The general classifi- 
cation artillery was not sufficiently subdi- 
vided to provide for all the different 
works on the great variety of guns and 
ordnance material of this and other coun- 
tries; for instance, they have coast and 
siege artillery. The British call that gar- 
rison artillery and subdivide it into sea- 
coast and siege artillery. The Swiss call 
siege artillery position artillery, and then 
there are works on fortress artillery, for 
which there was no provision at all. 

Carding—To render our material more 
accessible we have found it best to multi- 
ply our subject entries beyond what 
would ordinarily be considered necessary, 
and also to devise different schemes of 
grouping; for instance, it is more desir- 
able with us to have all the budgets to- 
gether, instead of under their respective 
ccuntries; and instead of having infantry 
a subdivision under the United States and 
other armies, we find it better to have a 
general subject entry infantry, subdivided 
by armies or countries. It is the same way 
with infantry training—everything avail- 
able on that subject being in one place, 
subdivided by countries, instead of being 
distributed under countries, subheading 
Army, further subdivided Infantry, etc. 

We attempt a careful analytical card- 
ing of the military works received in the 
library, otherwise much valuable infor 
mation would not be readily available. 
The established subject entries, even with 
our amplification, are not sufficient to 
lead one to all the information given in 
the works cataloged, and this analytical 
carding makes much of it accessible. 

At the present time the library receives 
98 domestic and 107 foreign periodicals, 
most of them being strictly of a military 
character; these frequently carry articles 
written by the leaders in military science 
today, and careful perusal and analytical 
carding of this class of information is a 
part of the work of the library. 


Miss JULIA L. V. M’CORD, librarian 
of the Geological Survey library, was the 
next speaker, who said in part: 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY LIBRARY 


The classification used in the library is 
a decimal scheme adapted to this partic- 
ular library, and yet capable of indefinite 
extension as regards several of the 
classes such as natural history, etc., which 
are included only incidentally in the scope 
of the Survey library.’ 

The particular subject, geology, is of 
course greatly elaborated. Although much 
thought has been given to the classifica- 
tion scheme, it is not faultless by any 
means. Its inadequacies are somewhat 
offset, however, by the subject catalog, 
which is maintained as an adjunct to the 
author catalog. 

In the catalogs the Library of Congress 
printed cards are used of course, being 
supplemented by typewritten cards for 
books not yet cataloged by the Library of 
Congress. Temporary typewritten cards 
are inserted in the catalog immediately 
upon the receipt of a new book. 

As it has not been found practicable to 
insert in the catalog analytics for all geo- 
logical serials, the needs of users of the 
library are quite well met by keeping con- 
veniently near the catalog a collection of 
geological bibliographies. If the title 
called for is not found in the catalog, ref- 
erence to bibliographic aids will guide one 
to the work, if included in a serial. 

The third speaker, Miss EMMA BEA- 
TRICE HAWKS, assistant librarian of the 
library of the Department of Agriculture, 
described their catalog: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
LIBRARY 


The present catalog of the library of 
the Department of Agriculture was begun 
about 1893, superseding an older card 
catalog. At this time the library con- 
sisted of perhaps 40,000 volumes, which 
it was obviously impossible to recatalog 
at once, and for a number of years the 

1It may not be noted that this classi- 


fication is a modified form of Library of 
Congress class QE. 
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main dependence of the library for in- 
formation in regard to its older books 
was the shelf list which had been made 
on cards some time before. Everything 
added since 1893 has been cataloged as 
received, and we believe that practically 
all our older books are now represented 
by cards in the catalog. 

Our catalog is arranged on the diction- 
ary plan, and its traditions all favor a 
strict alphabetical arrangement. All the 
cards for an author’s works are arranged 
under his name alphabetically by title, 
whether he was editor, author, joint 
author, translator, or what not, works 
about him being placed last. Under 
states, countries, etc., we have, until re- 
cently, had only one arrangement—the 
body as subject and as author both being 
in the same alphabet—and subjects have 
been placed in strictly alphabetical order. 
We do now, however, arrange in a sepa- 
rate alphabet the phrases beginning with 
the name of the state, country or subject. 

In 1902 the Library of Congress was 
well started on the printing of its own 
cards for sale to other libraries, and was 
looking for more fields of usefulness. It 
asked our library, as well as others in 
the District, to codperate with it by fur- 
nishing copy for cards for such of our 
accessions as were not in the Library of 
Congress. Ours was the first library, we 
believe, to promise to do this, and we 
consented with much trepidation when 
we found that it involved our adoption 
of the cataloging rules of the Library of 
Congress, not at that time published. Our 
own rules for cataloging had been quite 
simple. After the adoption of the L. C. 
rules, however, for the printed cards, we 
decided to use them for all our future 
cataloging. We do not print cards for 
some of our less important accessions, 
but it would hardly be feasible to initiate 
catalogers into two sets of rules at once. 

When we began furnishing the copy for 
our own cards, we decided to get copies 
of the L. C. cards for such books as were 
of interest in connection with the work 
of the department whether in our own 
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library or not, and to file them in our 
catalog just as we do our own cards, after 
stamping “Lib. Cong.” or the name of 
whatever library owns the book in place 
of our own call number. We find this 
exceedingly useful, as the Library of Con- 
gress and other District libraries are so 
generous in the matter of loans that the 
books are easily available for department 
use. If we acquire the books later we 
have only to substitute our call number 
for the name of the other library. 

To go back a little in point of time: in 
1899 before the Library of Congress cards 
were printed for distribution to other li- 
braries, the Department of Agriculture li- 
brary began the printing of cards for de- 
partment publications. Mr. Cutter says 
in his report: “This I believe to be the 
first attempt to furnish to the outside 
world a complete printed card catalog of 
the publications of any institution.” These 
cards were intended primarily for the 
use of the agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations, and were for the most 
part distributed free of charge. In 1906 
the Library of Congress offered to print 
and distribute these cards for us, an offer 
which we were glad to accept, as our 
facilities for handling the stock were very 
inadequate. After some years the cards 
which had been printed by us, were re- 
vised and the Library of Congress re- 
printed them, so that they now have the 
entire set available. 

In 1904 we undertook the analyzing of 
three sets of foreign agricultural periodi- 
cals, to which a fourth set has been added. 
The cards for these are printed and distrib- 
uted by the Library of Congress. The ar- 
ticles indexed are, of course, on rather 
minute subjects, and in assigning sub- 
ject headings, variations were again made 
from those in our own catalog—also from 
those used for department publications, 
the cards for which were at that time still 
being printed separately under our own 
supervision. 

It will thus be seen that we are using 
three different sets of subject headings on 
our printed cards. We hope that this does 
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not cause much inconvenience to users and 
think that it probably does not, for we 
doubt if any of them attempt systematic- 


ally to follow our headings, unless in the 


case of the cards of department publica- 
tions. We have thought that the main use 
of the subject headings would be to indi- 
cate the character of the publication, and 
that libraries would, in any case, translate 
them into their own form. Mr. Hastings, 
of the Card Section, is now, as you doubt- 
less know, making an effort to show on 
the printed cards just which of the head- 
ings are sanctioned by the Library of Con- 
gress, for the benefit of those libraries 
which adopt its scheme. 

In former years we cataloged fully any 
material that we thought worthy to be kept 
at all, including, of course, pamphlets. We 
still catalog a great many pamphlets, 
such literature being often quite as val- 
uable to us as books, but we have found 
it impossible and in many ways undesir- 
able to catalog fully all the material that 
we nevertheless hesitate to throw away. 
For some of this, therefore, we are making 
simply author cards, and are keeping them 
in a separate classified collection. 

We do not usually print cards for serial 
publications, as we find the “handmade 
ones” easier to make changes on. Each 
number of annual reports and other se- 
rials infrequently published is entered on 
the main catalog card, but in most cases 
the subject card is not kept up to date, be- 
ing stamped “For later numbers see main 
card.” 

The catalog, as described, is that of the 
main library. Nearly all the bureau li- 
braries have catalogs of their own which 
would be well worth description, if there 
were time for it. They usually duplicate 
to some extent the material in the main 
library catalog, as all books purchased, and 
with few exceptions all publications re- 
ceived by the bureaus as gifts, are repre- 
sented in the main catalog. 

The office of the botanist, however, of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry has com- 
piled a very complete and careful union 
catalog of the botanical and horticultural 
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literature in all the libraries of the Dis- 
trict, with notes of the resources of libra- 
ries elsewhere in so far as they happen 
to be known, and cards for desiderata. 

The next speaker was Mrs. EDITH F. 
SPOFFORD, librarian of the Bureau of 
Mines, 


BUREAU OF MINES 


The Bureau of Mines was created by an 
Act of Congress which became effective 
July 1, 1910. The general aim and pur- 
pose of the investigations made by the 
Bureau are to increase health, safety, 
economy and efficiency in the mining, 
quarrying, metallurgical, and miscellane- 
ous mineral industries of the country. 

The library of the Bureau was organized 
early in 1911, with about 700 publications, 
including a selection of technical periodi- 
cals, and was designed to meet the re- 
quirements of a main library in Wash- 
ington, and branch libraries under the su- 
pervision of the main library, located in 
the technical offices of the Bureau at 
Pittsburgh, Denver, and San Francisco. 
is scientific and technical in character anda 
includes United States and foreign official 
mining statistics and publications impor- 
tant in the Bureau’s work. 

The Library of Congress card catalog 
system was adopted. Two depository sets 
of printed cards covering subjects bear 
ing on the work of the Bureau were pur- 
chased and arranged in the form of dic- 
tionary catalogs. These sets are main- 
tained in the libraries at Washington and 
Pittsburgh, primarily for the use of the 
investigators of the Bureau. The L. C. 
proof sheets are checked systematically as 
a means of ordering cards by number and 
selecting books in the special classes. 

For convenience of administration, a cat- 
alog of all publications belonging to the 
Bureau is made and kept in dictionary 
form at the main library in Washington, 
using the L, C. cards whenever they are 
available. Printed catalog cards for the 
publications issued by the Bureau of 
Mines are supplied as a rule on order 
without delay, and are ready for filing 
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with the arrival of the bound volume for 
the shelf. 

She was followed by Miss HELEN C. 
SILLIMAN, cataloger in charge of the 
Superintendent of Documents’ Office, who 
described their catalog: 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
DOCUMENTS 


In connection with the cataloging work 
in the Office of the Superintendent of 
Documents the compilation of two publi- 
cations must be considered: the “Monthly 
catalogue” and the “Document catalogue,” 
both of which are printed at regular inter- 
vals. 

The “Monthly catalogue” is a list of all 
United States government publications 
issued for the month previous arranged 
alphabetically, first by Congress, the 
Executive Departments, and independ- 
ent government: establishments, and then 
by committees, bureaus, and divisions un- 
der each main heading. An index at the 
end of the fiscal year completes the volume 
for that year. 

This plan was adopted for the first num- 
ber of the “Monthly catalogue” issued for 
January, 1895, and, with but few changes, 
has been followed ever since. 

Anticipating criticism, Mr. F, A. Cran- 
dall, who was the first Superintendent of 
Documents, wrote as follows in the pref- 
ace to this January catalog: “Criticism, and 
even censure, of the arrangement of the 
‘Monthly catalogue’ is expected. It is prob- 
able that most librarians will say it should 
have followed the lines of a strictly sci- 
entific ‘dictionary catalogue.’ The depart- 
ure from those lines has been deliber- 
ately and purposely made. It is considered 
that the ‘Monthly catalogue’ is an ephem- 
eral publication, not intended primarily for 
the use of librarians. The arrangement 
adopted for the catalogue is that which 
il was thought will be most intelligible 
and convenient to the manufacturer, stat- 
istician, farmer, attorney, legislator, and 
business man. ... It has been assumed 
that in a majority of cases the searcher 
for information in the ‘Monthly catalogue’ 
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will have an idea as to which bureau, or 
at least which department, has in charge 
the particular class of information for 
which he is seeking, and that an arrange- 
ment by departments and bureaus will 
therefore serve the convenience of the 
greatest number.” 

While there has been some criticism of 
this classed arrangement, it still seems 
to be the best method, all things being con- 
sidered. 

The “Document catalogue,” which is a re- 
arrangement of the entries appearing in 
the “Monthly catalogue,” lists all of the 
United States government publications is- 
sued during a period covering two fiscal 
years and always includes a Congress. 
This catalog is a dictionary catalog ar- 
ranged alphabetically by government au- 
thors, personal authors, subjects, and ti- 
tles, when necessary; each entry is 
made complete in itself. With the en- 
tries for the congressional documents the 
number of the document, the session to 
which it belongs, and the volume of the 
“Reserve” in which it is bound are given 
‘so that all questions may be answered 
in that one entry. Very full analytical 
work is also done for all publications ex- 
cept reprints and congressional documents 
which are compilations, for the most part, 
of reports and documents of previous Con- 
gresses. 


This plan which was formulated by Miss 
Edith E. Clarke, who was in charge of the 
cataloging work at that time, has since 
been followed with only such changes as 
have become necessary on account of the 
increasing output of the United States 
government offices. 

We also use the inverted short form of 
government author entry, alphabeting by 
the significant word, as being best suited 
to meet the demands of the public, Ref- 
erences, of course, are made from other 
forms of the heading to the one used. 
Thus we use “Education Bureau” rather 
than “Education, Bureau of” or “Bureau 
of Education.” 


For subject headings we use the A. L. 
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A. List supplemented by the L. C. Sub- 
ject Headings. 

We do not issue printed cards; we ap- 
pend the L. C. card numbers, however, to 
those entries in the “Monthly catalogue” 
for which the Library of Congress issues 
printed cards. An ideal arrangement, and 
one which has been contemplated, is to 
print cards and send them with the de- 
pository shipments, or soon thereafter; 
but with the present very small catalog- 
ing force in the office such a plan can 
not now be even considered. 

Following Miss Silliman’s paper, discus- 
sion was started by Mr. Martel, who spoke 
of the checklist classification for docu- 
ments. Miss Hartwell stated that the li- 
brary received many inquires concerning 
the use of the checklist classification,. 
and that her advice was for a library 
to determine first of all whether it was 
going to keep its documents together or 
not; if it kept them together she ad- 
vised the use of the checklist classifica- 
tion, except for duplicates which should 
go in the regular classification. 

Miss McCord stated that in the Geo- 
logical Survey library, she treated geo- 
logical works as regular books, but works 
on other subjects, she classified by the 
checklist. Mr. Nichols, of the same li- 
brary, said that the treatment had to be, 
in each case, according to the needs of 
the individual library. He also spoke of 
the classification system used in the Geo- 
logical Survey library as a special one, 
better adapted to the needs of the li- 
brary than a general one, as for exam- 
ple the Dewey system, the symbols of 
which would be cumbersome. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE LIBRARY 


Miss EMILY A. SPILMAN, cataloger of 
the library of the Department of Justice, 
was the next speaker. She said the li- 
brary contained about 45,000 volumes, had 
practically complete sets of American, 
British and British Colonial reports and 
statutes and a strong collection of law 
treatises. A law library chiefly consists 
of statutes, reports, digests, legal trea- 
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tises and legal periodicals. The experi- 
enced practitioner seldom has recourse 
to the catalog for aid in the use of stat- 
utes and reports, but he naturally gravi- 
tates to the catalog for information con- 
tained in the treatises. 

The latest and most complete catalog 
was published in 1904. It is an author 
catalog with subject index. There was 
no attempt to make a card catalog until 
1910. It only covers legal reference books, 
textbooks, leading and select cases, and 
trials. The best labor-saving device for 
catalogers of which I know, is the Li- 
brary of Congress. As the first step in 
our card catalog we checked up our books 
with the L. C. cards—we had a depository 
set of cards for law books—and ordered 
cards for every book we possibly could. 

We subordinate uniformity of subject 
entry, and, in order to save the time of the 
professional men who use the library, joy- 
fully break any rule laid down for the 
guidance of catalogers. 

Temporary entries are made for gov- 
ernment publications when they have or 
are likely to have any interest for the 
attorneys. 

We believe in the “wider helpfulness” 
so much in evidence in our day—and 
allowed our catalog to be made the ba- 
sis of the catalog for the law books in 
the Judge-advocate General’s Office. Their 
lists were checked up with our catalog, 
and by means of the tracings on the back 
of our main cards, they were able to re- 
produce as much of the work as they 
needed by sending a clerk from their of- 
fice, who copied the cards, to some ex- 
tent under our direction. 

The next paper was that of Miss ISA- 
BEL M. TOWNER, cataloger of the li- 
brary of the Bureau of Education. 

Miss Towner said in part: 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION LIBRARY 


Since 1906 the character of the library 
has been strictly pedagogical. Special at- 
tention is given to collecting official publi- 
cations, domestic’ and foreign, so that the 
library has the leading collection, in this 
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country, of official publications of educa- 
tional departments, of universities, col- 
leges, and American and foreign schools. 

The library catalogs all uncopyrighted 
books, both foreign and American, and 
all public documents of states and cities 
on educational subjects, and cards are 
printed by the Library of Congress, these 
cards having on the lower edge “Library, 
U. S. Bureau of Education.” We made 
the analytical cards of proceedings of the 
National Education Association and the 
annual report of the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education. 


At the close of her paper, Miss Towner 
was asked if her library loaned books 
over the country, to which she answered 
in the affirmative. 


Another query raised was whether the 
index headings assigned by the Library 
of Congress on printed cards were con- 
fused with the bracketed headings of the 
Bureau or other libraries. Mr. Hastings 
thought this point was fully explained 
in the Handbook. 


Mr. Nichols objected to the bracketed 
headings, believing that the bureau should 
‘write its own headings, and that only the 
Library of Congress heading should ap- 
pear on the printed card. 


The last speakers at the first session 
were Miss Kathryn Sellers, librarian of 
the library of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, and Miss EDNA 
L. STONE, head cataloger of the Bureau 
of Railway Economics. Miss Stone’s paper 
here follows: 


LIBRARY OF THE BUREAU OF RAIL- 
WAY ECONOMICS 


The Bureau of Railway Economics was 
established nearly four years ago by the 
railways of this country for the scientific 
study of railway problems. Its purpose 
is to study the economic relations of the 
Trailways, to collect information and to 
publish it in statistical or other forms for 
the benefit of the railways, the public and 
special students of transportation. One 
of the aims of the Bureau has been to 
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build up a complete library of railroad 
literature, the functions of which should 
be: to collect all literature relating to 
railways which means and opportunity will 
permit, together with desirable collateral 
material; to acquire and have ready for 
early reference all current information as 
quickly as it can be obtained; and to 
keep a record of sources of information 
relating to its special subject, so that in- 
vestigators requiring material not in its 
collections may be referred at once to 
the library where the required informa- 
tion may be found. 

In fulfilling these aims the library of 
the Bureau has acquired about 40,000 
books, pamphlets and excerpts. Most of 
the pamphlets are treated as books, clas- 
sified and kept on the shelves. The ex- 
cerpts from magazines, some important 
newspaper clippings, some pamphlets and 
other material that on account of its form 
may not be put on the shelves, are 
mounted on cards or fastened in jackets 
and filed in a series of consecutively 
numbered folders. The method of stor- 
age, however, does not affect fhe method 
of cataloging, which is not very different 
from that of most libraries, especially of 
most special libraries. Printed cards from 
the Library of Congress are used as far 
as possible, not only for their titles and 
subject headings, but also for their class 
numbers, for the Library of Congress 
classification is used. 


The Library of Congress also prints 
cards for the Bureau, according to the 
usual arrangement. We are glad to note 
the new method for indicating subject 
headings, by which the subjects desired 
by the contributing library may be printed 
within brackets on the face of the card. 

But printed cards fill but a minor part 
of our needs for magazine articles, pam- 
phiets, clippings, manuscripts and all sorts 
of things of all sizes and conditions must 
be cataloged as well as books. In writ- 
ing cards for our own use we always give 
the size but shorten the title when pos- 
sible, use personal names instead of cor- 
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porate names when there is a choice, and 
find the old fold symbols more convenient 
than the centimeter indication of size. 
Cards for articles in periodicals give ex- 
act references to volume, page and date, 
with an indication of the location of the 
article in the upper right-hand corner— 
a folder number if it be a clipping or ex- 
cerpt from some general magazine, or 
“See periodical file” if it is to be found 
in a set of bound periodicals. 

Three catalogs are kept in the library: 
first, the dictionary catalog of books and 
articles, with which is included the card 
shelf list; second, an index; and third, a 
bibliography of books, articles and analyt- 
ics relating to railways. 

In the dictionary catalog the subject 
headings used are those of the Library of 
Congress, except when more specific sub- 
jects for our special use have been 
adopted. As a special library it is often 
necessary not only to use subjects which 
are too specific for the use of a general 
library, but also to use subjects of re- 
cent interest in advance of their use by 
the general library, finding early need 
for them because of the current magazine 
articles that are cataloged. 

The index is a rapidly growing file which 
is used to express in the most direct and 
precise way possible, by a catchword or 
a phrase, names and subjects which if 
treated only by ordinary cataloging meth- 
ods would be reached only by passing 
through a general subject and several sub- 
headings. So far, it has been used espe- 
cially to bring out matters of current in- 
terest in periodicals, but a beginning has 
been made in treating books in the same 
manner. Examples of such index head- 
ings are: Cost of service; Express com- 
panies, Interownership of; Fire preven- 
tion; Flood losses, Pennsylvania railroad; 
Interlocking directorates; Mallet locomo- 
tives; Value of service; and What the 
traffic will bear. There may be as many 
as fifty such headiugs for one book or article 
which treats of a number of vital or in- 
teresting subjects. As files of the more 
general magazines are not kept, the in- 
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dex is also used to indicate the special 
issues of various magazines from which 
articles have been clipped. Cards for each 
periodical are filed on which is noted 
each article so clipped. This makes a rec- 
ord of all the articles from any one mag- 
azine, which is of great use in checking 
and is of especial value in replying to in- 
definite inquiries of which. we have the 
usual share. It would be desirable for 
many reasons to combine the index with 
the library catalog, but a way to do this 
has as yet not been worked out. 


The bibliography is a catalog of works 
relating to railways in fifty-six American 
libraries, and three European, the library 
of the International Railway Congress at 
Berne, the library of the London School 
of Economics and the Library of the Min- 
istry of Public Works of Prussia. The 
titles from the last three libraries were 
taken from manuscript or printed catalogs 
furnished by them for the purpose. The 
basis of the bibliography is a collective 
catalog entitled “Railway economics,” 
published by the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics in 1912. The contents of the 
other libraries relating to railways have 
been checked with this catalog and new 
entries added when they were lacking. 

This bibliography is a classed catalog 
on cards with an alphabetical list of au- 
thors and titles, on which the various li- 
braries possessing the various works are 
indicated by their initial letters. The 
classification corresponds to the usual di- 
vision of railway literature into General 
Economics, Management, Construction, 
Operation, Traffic, the form classes, and 
divisions by countries. The bibliography 
is already proving its usefulness by en- 
abling the Bureau to refer investigators 
in other cities to collections that are more 
accessible to them than ours. It is per- 
haps the least usual feature of our li- 
trary, and I hope it will be a sufficient 
excuse for calling your attention to our 
ways of doing things. 

On account of the lateness of the hour, 
the meeting was adjourned. 
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SECOND SESSION 


The second session of the Catalog Sec- 
tion was held Thursday morning, May 28, 
Mr. Martel, chairman. 

The program was taken up at the point 
at which it had been dropped at the pre- 
vious session, and was opened by Miss 
M. ALICE MATTHEWS, librarian of the 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor library. She 
extended a cordial invitation to all libra- 
rians of the country to ask for informa- 
tion or material of her Bureau. The fol- 
lowing are some of the points she made 
in outlining the history of the Bureau, 
and in describing the catalog: 


BUREAU OF STATISTICS OF LABOR 


Until recent years the library was a 
miscellaneous collection. In 1907 6,000 
volumes were discarded and the library 
was made a specialized labor library, 
which now contains about 28,000 volumes 
and pamphlets. The old catalog was an 
author list. The documents and unoffi- 
cial material were kept separate. Reor- 
ganization began about 1910. The L. C. 
classification is used, the bulk of the ma- 
terial being in the HD class. We incor- 
porate L, C. cards in our catalog even if 
we do not have the books. 

Miss ROSE M. MACDONALD, librarian 
of the Bureau of Fisheries next described 
their catalog: 


BUREAU OF FISHERIES 


The library of the Bureau is the most 
complete of its kind in this country, but 
when I took charge of it some years ago 
it was one of the most incompletely cata- 
loged in Washington. It then numbered 
about 24,000 volumes, arranged with more 
regard to size and binding than to sub- 
ject. 

Having decided that a rearrangement 
was necessary, my first move was to re- 
quest the Library of Congress to fur- 
nish us with a complete set of all 
cards printed by them which pertained 
to aquatic life and_ scientific explo- 
rations. These of course covered only a 
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small part of the library, and while of 
great assistance, it was realized that a cat- 
alog of the library was an immediate ne- 
cessity. 


Possibly my first problem was to de- 
cide on the system of classification to be 
used, the one already in use in the library 
was not capable of the expansion which 
would be necessary; the Dewey system was 
too general, nor did the Library of Con- 
gress system seem quite fitted to our 
needs, but from a combination of these two 
was found one which has proved most sat- 
isfactory. 


To make the catalog of real value, it was 
necessary that in it should be found the 
answers to questions which might be asked 
by the scientific investigator, the editor, 
and the public. 

For instance, take the investigator 
whose special province is the diseases of 
fish, for him it is necessary that under 
this head should be assembled such sub- 
jects as parasites, and pollution of 
streams, with its many subdivisions of 
road-tarring, sewerage, gas works, saw- 
dust, etc., hardly at first glance to be 
considered of interest to the ichthyologist, 
but really of vital interest in the economic 
problems which the Bureau is called upon 
te solve. For the pivotal point of the 
Fisheries library is of course aquatic life 
—aquatic life from the economic stand- 
point. And in this of course Fish is para- 
mount. Therefore it is necessary that 
the catalog on this subject should evolve 
and follow as would the chapters ff a 
book, such designations being us . as 
Fish, Fish-culture, Fisheries, Methods, 
Fishery products, etc., these in turn sub- 
divided. Under Commercial-fisheries, one 
may find the fisheries of various coun- 
tries, and also such subjects as Bait (I 
mean of course frozen fish), Dynamite, 
Fishways, Duty of fishery, Fish as food, 
Fresh fish, Transporting live fish and 
Fishery products. Under this last is a still 
further subdivision of references in the 
library to such subjects as Ambergris, 
Caviare, Collogen, Fishguano, Fish-curing, 
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Fish-oil, Fish-scrap, Isinglass, Spermaceti, 
etc. 

Each mail brings to the Bureau requests 
for information on all subjects relative to 
aquatic life. At a recent meeting held in 
Washington, President Wilson said, “Gen- 
tlemen, I am here to serve”; service might 
be said to have always been the motto of 
the Bureau of Fisheries. At first it might 
not be realized how important a factor a 
good subject catalog may prove in ren- 
dering service to the public. But with a 
mail bringing letters asking, “How shall 
I start an alligator farm?” “What are the 
commercial uses of sea-weed?” “Give the 
names of the fish in the Gulf of Mexico,” 
“Is logging known to be destructive to 
fish-life?” “How can I raise frogs for 
profit?” and “How high do salmon jump?” 
you can well understand the time which 
would be consumed by the investigator 
whose duty it is to answer these questions 
authoritatively—and the time saved by 
having at hand a subject catalog which 
aims to answer all questions which per- 
tain to the work of the Bureau. To do 
work along these lines the library of the 
Bureau of Fisheries is being cataloged. 

The Library of Congress is deeply in- 
terested in the cataloging of ours as well 
as all other libraries, and if any of you 
are going to catalog your library and 
need assistance, the Library of Congress 
stands ever ready to give it to you. 

There is one fact in preparing card copy 
which I think should not be forgotten by 
you who have special libraries. To cata- 
log a paper you must of necessity read it, 
and you doubtless will often find a most 
important subject treated, which is in no 
way suggested by the title. Do not fail to 
note this in your subject entries, for thus 
we are often able to make valuable addi- 
tions to our libraries. 

The next speaker, Miss MARY E. 
SCHICK, of the library of the United 
States Soldiers’ Home, spoke of her work 
in reorganizing her library and of the great 
belp the Library of Congress cards had 
been in the making of the catalog. This 
library is not, of course, a special library 


in the same sense as were the libraries 
previously described. 

She seemed to bring the sentiment of the 
meeting to a head by a whimsical remark 
that she considered it a great mistake 
not to have included the Library of Con- 
gress printed cards in the exhibit of la- 
bor-saving devices, and that she person- 
ally considered them not merely labor-sav- 
ing but life-saving to an organizer. Mr. 
Roden suggested that a sign of appre- 
ciation to Mr. Martel, Mr. Hanson, and 
the staff of the Library of Congress would 
be most fitting. He said that this was the 
first A. L. A. meeting in Washington since 
the printed cards had been made and that 
this generation of catalogers were under 
a peculiar debt of gratitude to the Library 
of Congress and that all the papers had 
voiced unconsciously a tribute of grati- 
tude. 

Mr. Martel, taken by surprise at the 
turn of affairs, humorously expressed the 
hope that no one would think he had ar- 
ranged the program with Mr. Roden’s last 
thought in mind. He asked that the pro- 
gram be adhered to and the papers be 
concluded. 

The last library treated was, like the 
previous one, not a special library. It was 
the public library of Washington, and was 
described by the head cataloger, Miss 
JULIA H, LASKEY, as follows: 


WASHINGTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The catalog system as used in most 
public libraries does not, I dare say, of- 
fer many variations as far as its general 
features are concerned; but as there are 
always individual problems to solve, we 
must sometimes resort to ways and means 
to suit our own needs. An example of 
this in our library is the method of dis- 
posing of pamphlet material and news- 
paper clippings, mostly on live topics of 
the day. These are not cataloged but are 
assigned specific subject headings, even 
though there be no precedent for their use 
in either the A. L. A. or Library of Con- 
gress lists, for example: “Women as po- 
licemen.” A multigraphed form of sub- 
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ject reference card is filed in the public 
and official catalogs, referring the searcher 
to the assistant in the department where 
the material is filed. Where it is desir- 
able to give fuller information in regard 
to certain government publications or pam- 
phliet material, the Library of Congress 
cards are used, and stamped on the up- 
per left-hand corner “Pamphlet collection, 
consult assistant in the Reference room.” 
Occasionally where printed cards are used 
we make an author as well as a subject en- 
try. The material is then placed in ma- 
nila filing devices, labeled and filed al- 
phabetically. 

When a pamphlet or clipping is to be 
discarded, the catalog department is noti- 
fied, the reference card is withdrawn and 
destroyed and the process of elimination 
is quickly over. We also use multigraphed 
reference forms for treating current num- 


‘bers of university and school catalogs, 


with the exception of local institutions. 

We employ the printed cards whenever 
available for everything except fiction (un- 
less for a collection of stories with con- 
tents). The cards are extensively adapted 
for analysis, either by underlining, by indi- 
cating volume or paging on the margin of 
the card, or by the use of one of the num- 
bered cards when the main entry fills 
more than one. 

When the library binds monographs to- 
gether, the main entry is typewritten, and 
printed cards for separate monographs 
are used as analyticals with any neces- 
sary additions filled in by the typewriter. 

We make no erasures on printed cards. 
If any change is necessary, a pencil line 
is drawn through matter not used and 
data is substituted with pen or typewriter. 

We have a small collection of books in 
Yiddish. For these we can generally ob- 
tain Library of Congress cards printed in 
Yiddish characters. We adapt them to 
our use by underscoring the translated 
title for public and official catalogs, and 
having the author’s name written in 
Yiddish script over the English form 
of name for the special Yiddish cat- 
alog. This scheme of treating our 
Yiddish literature is only in its infancy 
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and we are rather doubtful of its growth 
to maturity. 

The dictionary catalog is used in our 
library, with the generally accepted chron- 
ological modifications. The subject, His- 
tory, is subdivided for the more important 
countries. In the case of the United States 
the outline given by the Library of Con- 
gress has been followed, and certain 
changes made to suit our own require- 
ments. Art, Education, Electricity and 
Psychology are filed in two periods: books 
published 1800-1899, and 1900-date. 

In our subject work, we aim to conform, 
as far as practicable, to the headings 
adopted by the new edition of the A. L. 
A., but in some cases we prefer those of 
the Library of Congress, though we may 
not carry all the subheadings indicated. 

The library has always used the Cutter 
Expansive classification, but frequent re- 
course is had to the Library of Congress 
classification and its exhaustive index. 

Before closing I would like to call your 
attention to a communication which we 
received at the public library a few days 
ago from one of our Christian Science 
patrons, suggesting a new arrangement in 
the card catalog for our books on Chris- 
tian Science. The change recommended 
was as follows: the works to be listed in 
two sections, the first containing the ti- 
tles approved by the committee of Sci- 
entists, the latter those disapproved. Two 
guide cards accompanied the lists, and 
these, reading respectively “Books ap- 
proved by committee” and “Books disap- 
proved,” were to warn the reader of the 
class of literature he would find. We have 
our pamphlets on Suffrage and Anti-Suf- 
frage arranged in the cabinet file in this 
fashion, but we are wondering if other li- 
braries have ever come up against a like 
problem in the card catalog arrangement. 
If they have, we would be very glad to 
have the benefit of their experience re- 
garding its solution. 

At the conclusion of Miss Laskey’s pa- 
per, Mr. Martel asked Mr. Richardson to 
take the chair. 

Mr. Roden then outlined a resolution to 
be sent to the Council of the American 
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Library Association covering the points 
mentioned by him in his previous re- 
marks. At Mr. Currier’s suggestion, the 
name of Mr. Hastings was included. The 
final wording of the resolution was left to 
Mr. Roden, who was authorized to present 
the resolution to the Council. A rising 
vote was taken, adopting the resolution, 
which was unanimous and hearty. 

Mr. Martel resumed the chair and took 
up the last topic on the printed pro- 
gram; namely, the code for classifiers 
which is under consideration by a Com- 
mittee appointed in 1912, of which Mr. W. 
S. Merrill is chairman. In Mr, Merrill’s 
absence, his statement was presented by 
Mr. Windsor. A limited number of copies 
were distributed in mimeographed form. 

Mr. Hanson commented on the plan out- 
lined, and expressed some doubt as to the 
feasibility of carrying out this particular 
scheme, which was even more extended 
than the cataloging rules, and might be 
undertaking too much. He thought it a 
case for fifteen or twenty years of hard 
work. 

Mr. Martel suggested printing from 
time to time on cards the temporary de- 
cisions of the committee for general con- 
sideration, before the final publication of 
the code. 

The chairman then asked if the section 
wished to suggest topics for discussion at 
the next conference. The following sub- 
jects were offered: 

(1) The code for classifiers. 

(2) How far the subject headings of 
the Library of Congress can be followed; 
modifications, adaptations, etc. 

(3) Training for advanced cataloging 
work. 

Miss Mann asked that the word “ad- 
vanced” be struck out of this third sug- 
gestion which had been offered by Mr. 
Currier, and that the training and devel- 
oping of catalogers be the theme. She 
said she constantly heard talk of the cut- 
ting down of catalog work and its neglect 
in the library schools. Mr. Martel ex- 
pressed himself as deeply concerned in 
this subject. He said there was a curious 
notion abroad in the land, that the printed 
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cards were eliminating the necessity of 
catalogers, and that he himself was be- 
ginning to wonder whether soon there 
would be even enough catalogers trained 
to make the printed cards! 

At this point, a discussion was started 
on the subject of the fullness of name in 
author headings. Mr. Hanson said, that 
while it was necessary to have access to 
the full name, this may sometimes make 
the actual heading needlessly long, es- 
pecially in the case of literary authors. 
These may be treated as exceptions, par- 
ticularly when the unused forename or 
forenames precede the name regularly 
used on the title-pages. In these cases 
the Library of Congress now prints the 
short form in the heading, giving the full 
name in form of note (following the added 
entry headings) at foot of card. Mr. Cur- 
rier spoke in praise of the short heading. 
Mr. Martel took issue with him on this 
point and emphasized the fact that the 
full name is by far the best way of identi- 
fication, and expressed a hope that the 
majority of catalogers saw the necessity 
of holding to the full form of name. He 
added that the full form may be dispensed 
with in the heading only when the author 
has consistently used the same short form 
and is so well known as not to need fur- 
ther identification. Exception to the rule, 
however, might also be made if the full 
name produced confusion, as for example, 
in the case of the two Humboldts, among 
both of whose forenames the Christian 
name Wilhelm appears. 

The Nominating committee, consisting 
of Mr. C. B. Roden, Miss Margaret Mann, 
and Mr. W. O. Waters, reported the fol- 
lowing ticket of officers of the section for 
the ensuing year: Chairman: Dr. Ed- 
win Wiley, University of California li- 
brary; Secretary: Miss Mary Louise 
Sutliff, New York Public Library School. 
They were unanimously elected. 

The section then adjourned as a whole, 
but reassembled according to the pro- 
gram as a meeting of head catalogers con- 
ducted by the Committee on cost and 
method of cataloging, with Mr. Josephson 
in the chair. 
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COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 


A business meeting of the College and 
Reference Section was held in the “ball 
room of the New Willard Hotel, Wash- 
ington, Wednesday afternoon, May 27, 
1914, Mr. N. L. Goodrich, librarian of 
Dartmouth College, presided, and Mr. C. 
R. Green, librarian of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, acted as temporary 
secretary. 

It was voted that the officers of the sec- 
tion be authorized to investigate as to the 
advisability of holding separate meetings 
for the college librarians, apart from those 
of the reference librarians. 

It was also voted that the officers of the 
section investigate as to the advisability 
of printing papers in advance of the meet- 
ings of the annual convention. 


After some discussion concerning meth- 
od and form of organization of this sec- 
tion, the following Executive committee 
was chosen: For one year, Sarah B. As- 
kew, Trenton, N. J.; for two years, Aza- 
riah S. Root, Oberlin, O.; for three years, 
Harold L. Leupp, Berkeley, Calif. 


A meeting with a prearranged program, 
relating to reference work, was conducted 
jointly on Wednesday afternoon, preced- 
ing the above business meeting, by the 
League of Library Commissions and the 
College and Reference Section. For the 
papers read at this meeting see the min- 
utes of the League of Library Commis- 
sions. 


SECTION ON LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN 


The meeting of the Section on Library 
Work with Children took place Wednes- 
day morning, May 27, in the ballroom of 
the New Willard, Miss Agnes Cowing, 
chairman of the section, presiding, and 
Miss Ethel P. Underhill, secretary. 


The first paper was by Miss LAURA A. 
THOMPSON, librarian of the Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, D. C., on 


THE FEDERAL CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


The Children’s Bureau, which at the 
present time forms one of the four 
bureaus in the Department of Labor, was 
established by Act of Congress, approved 
April 9, 1912, but did not begin active op- 
erations until August 23 of the same year, 
when the appropriation for its mainte- 
nance became available. It has thus been 
in existence about a year and nine months, 


The establishment of a national bureau 
devoted to the interests of children had 
for several years been urged upon Con- 
gress by various organizations and indi- 
viduals, because of the increasing com- 


plexity of the problems affecting children 
which the tangled conditions of our mod- 
ern social and economic life have brought 
into being. An urgent need had come to 
be felt for a central agency which might 
make available to the fullest extent the 
knowledge and experience of different 
communities and organizations in dealing 
with these problems, and which might also 
ascertain and popularize right standards 
for the care and development of all chil- 
dren, as well as for the treatment of un- 
fortunate and handicapped children. 

The statute creating the Bureau defines 
its duties thus: 


“The said bureau shall investigate and 
report . .. upon all matters pertaining 
to the welfare of children and child life 
among all classes of our people, and shall 
especially investigate the questions of in- 
fant mortality, the birth-rate, orphanage, 
juvenile courts, desertion, dangerous oc- 
cupations, accidents and diseases of chil- 
dren, employment, legislation affecting 
children in the several states and terri- 
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the Bureau no legislative or administra- 
tive powers; its field was distinctly de- 
fined as that of investigation and pub- 
licity. But this does not mean that the 
service it can render is limited, for, to an 
increasing degree, it is being recognized 
that no really constructive legislation can 
be passed without thorough knowledge of 
the conditions which that legislation is 
intended to correct. 

For the large task laid upon it by law, 
that of investigating and reporting “upon 
all matters pertaining to the welfare of 
children,” there was provided a staff of 
fifteen persons and an annual appropria- 
tion of about $30,000. Obviously, it was 
impossible for the Bureau, with these lim- 
ited resources, to take up at once all the 
subjects assigned to it, and after much 
consideration it was decided to begin with 
the one first mentioned in the law, and 
the one most fundamental and pressing, 
that of infant mortality. The great wast- 
age of life at its beginning is a subject 
which at the present time is challenging 
the attention of the whole civilized world, 
partly because of the steady decline in 
the birth-rate, which is taking place every- 
where, but also because of a _ general 
awakening to the fact that, as Professor 
Dietrich expressed it at the International 
Congress on Infant Mortality in Berlin, 
“a great infant mortality is a national 
disaster—on the one hand because numer- 
ous economic values are created without 
purpose and prematurely destroyed, and 
on the other because the causes of the 
high rate of infant mortality affect the 
powers of resistance of the other infants, 
and weaken the strength of the nation in 
its next generation.” 

At the beginning of this investigation 
the Children’s Bureau was confronted with 
the serious gaps which exist in our social 
statistics. Every ten years we know how 
many children of the different age periods 
there are in the country, but in the years 
between we have no complete statistics 
as to how many children are born and 
die each year. The Bureau was thus led 
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naturally into the necessity of making a 
vigorous campaign for birth registration; 
first, by the publication of a pamphlet en- 
titled “Birth registration, an aid in pro- 
tecting the lives and rights of children,” 
which sets forth the need of adequate 
birth registration laws and the many so- 
cial uses which vital statistics serve; and 
second, by a birth registration test now 
being made through the codperation of 
the federations of women’s clubs through- 
out the eountry, which, besides its sta- 
tistical value, is awakening a great deal 
of interest in the subject. 

The statement has been made that we 
do not know how many babies die each 
year in the United States under one year 
of age. But on the basis of the facts avail- 
able from the registration area, Dr. Cressy 
L. Wilbur, of the Bureau of the Census, 
has estimated that our annual loss is about 
300,000. To put the case differently, this 
means that every year there slip in and 
out of life a number of babies almost 
equal to the total population of this city 
of Washington at the census of 1910. We 
are told by sanitarians that half these 
deaths are preventable, and surely the 
splendid record of New Zealand in reduc- 
ing its infant death rate in 1912 to 51 per 
thousand births, as against a rate of about 
120 in the United States, is sufficient proof 
of this fact. 

In order to ascertain the social factors 
which make for this high infant mortality 
in the United States, the Bureau began 
its first field investigation, taking for the 
first place of study Johnstown, Pa. This 
investigation was unique in that it began 
with the birth records and it took in all 
children born within the year. The 
homes of the babies were visited by the 
women agents of the Bureau and the rec- 
ord of each child followed through its 
first year of life or so long as it managed 
to survive. Te schedules used in the 
investigation had been carefully worked 
out with the assistance and advice of 
medical and sanitary authorities, and cov- 
ered questions of feeding and care of the 
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child, reproductive history of the mother, 
industrial and economic condition of the 
family, housing and sanitation of the 
neighborhood. The cordial codperation 
of the mothers in the inquiry is shown 
by the fact that out of 1,553 schedules, 
information was refused only in two cases. 
The results of this investigation are now 
almost ready for the press. It is to be 
followed by a number of other investiga- 
tions in both urban and rural communities, 
exhibiting varying social and economic 
characteristics. It is interesting to note 
that the general interest awakened in 
health matters in Johnstown by the in- 
fant mortality investigation resulted in 
stirring the community authorities to take 
action to secure better sanitary conditions 
and an improvement of the milk supply. 

Something of the success attained in 
certain cities in reducing the infant death 
rate by the codédperation of city health au- 
thorities and volunteer associations in the 
improvement of water and milk supplies, 
better sanitation, the establishment of in- 
fant welfare stations, visiting nurses, 
“little mothers’ leagues,” and the distri- 
bution of simple pamphlets on infant care 
in different languages, is told in another 
publication of the Bureau entitled “Baby- 
saving campaigns; a preliminary report 
of what American cities are doing to pre- 
vent infant mortality.” The methods 
adopted in New York City, for instance, 
have resulted in reducing the infant 
death rate from 162 in 1904 to 102 in 1913. 
The startling fact that the infant mor- 
tality rate of New York City, with all its 
terrible congestion, is now considerably 
lower than that in the state outside of 
New York City has led to the creation, 
this last year, in the State Department of 
Health, of a division of child hygiene, 
which is entering upon a vigorous cam- 
paign to lessen the waste of infant life 
going on in the state at large. 

All over the country there is urgent 
need of the extension to the rural dis- 
tricts and small towns of some of the 
methods found so efficacious in the larger 
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cities, in bettering health conditions by 
the wider application of modern sanitary 
knowledge. The Bureau has recently pub- 
lished an account of remarkable work of 
this sort being done in New Zealand by 
the Society for the Health of Women and 
Children, with the coéperation and finan- 
cial support of the government, and which 
has resulted, in five years, in reducing by 
50 per cent the infant mortality of Dune- 
din, a city of about 60,000. 

Closely related to the work on infant 
mortality is the series of popular pam- 
phiets on the home care of young children, 
the first of which, on “Prenatal care,” 
has already been issued, The second of 
these, on the care of the child during the 
first two years of life, is now almost ready 
for publication. These pamphlets, which 
are designed for the widest distribution 
to individual mothers, are being prepared 
with the aid and coéperation of some of 
the leading physicians of the country. The 
great demand for the pamphlet on “Pre- 
natal care” has already made necessary a 
fourth reprinting of it. . 


One of the most important subjects with 
which the Bureau has to deal is that of 
child labor, and one which was especially 
prominent in the agitation which preceded 
its establishment. Today, in considering 
the labor of children, we must, as a recent 
Massachusetts report has pointed out, face 
the fact that young people going into in- 
dustry “are no longer assistants to skilled 
workers who practise the whole craft, but 
are rather independent units in the pro- 
ductive process.” Instead of the activities 
whose very variety had an educational 
value, many children are now going into 
occupations which give no training to the 
worker and whose monotony is deaden- 
ing, and that, too, just when the child’s 
need of educational expansion is the 
greatest. As a preliminary study in this 
large field the Bureau has prepared a re- 
view of the laws affecting the child in in- 
dustry in the different states—now nearly 
ready for the press. It has also, in co- 
operation with the Industrial Relations 
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Commission, been conducting an investi- 
gation into the records of children at work 
and the methods of issuing employment 
certificates in certain of the states, be- 
cause the employment certificate is, or 
rather may be, one of the most effective 
means not only of enforcing the minimum 
age provisions in child labor laws, but of 
protecting the child against work unsuited 
to his strength and intelligence. 

In order to bring together in convenient 
form the statistics relating to children 
which have already been collected by the 
federal government, the Bureau is pub- 
lishing a “Handbook of federal statistics 
of children.” The first section, giving the 
number of children in the United States 
with their sex, age, nativity, and geo- 
graphic distribution, has already appeared. 
The second installment will deal with the 
growth of the child population of the 
country, including a discussion of the 
substitutes for the birth-rate and of the 
figures regarding infant mortality; the 
third with school attendance and _ illit- 
eracy; the fourth with child labor, and the 
last with the defective, dependent, and 
delinquent children. 

The Bureau is charged by law with 
keeping in touch with legislation affecting 
children in the various states and terri- 
tories. One very remarkable development 
during the past year has been the number 
of so-called “mothers’ pension” laws 
passed, the purpose of which is to pre- 
vent the break-up of the home when on 
account of death or disability the support 
of the natural breadwinner of the family 
is removed. Twenty-one of the states now 
have laws of this character, and a com- 
mission to study the question has recom- 
mended a law in still another. Some of 
this legislation is doubtless crude and not 
adequate to the purposes which it is de 
signed to accomplish, but it is deeply sig- 
nificant of the new appreciation of the 
overwhelming interest which the state 
has in seeing that every child has the 
best possible chance in life. The Bureau 
has been constantly appealed to for in- 


formafion about this new movement and 
now has in press a compilation giving the 
text of the mothers’ pension laws of the 
different states with some notes as to 
their operation, together with recent laws 
along the same lines in Denmark and 
New Zealand, added for purposes of com- 
parison. 

No statement of the activities of the 
Bureau would be complete without men- 
tion of the very great number of requests 
for information on subjects falling within 
its scope, coming to the Bureau in a con- 
stant stream. They have proved conclu- 
sively, if any proof were required, the 
very real need that existed for a central 
clearing house of information on problems 
relating to the welfare of children. The 
aim of the Bureau has been to place at 
the service of its correspondents the best 
information available, utilizing for the 
purpose not only the resources of its own 
library but those of other libraries in the 
District, or else it has met the need by re- 
ferring the request to the society or in- 
dividual elsewhere in the country who 
could best supply the desired information. 





Miss Thompson was followed by Miss 
Annie Carroll Moore, who said that in 
this age of superficial creation in chil- 
dren’s books, a bureau searching for un- 
derlying facts concerning child welfare 
would be a bulwark of strength to other 
workers with children and would help to 
lay a foundation for a more serene and 
happy childhood. 

Miss Julia Lathrop, director of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, spoke of the ideals and pur- 
poses of the work undertaken, of the 
hopes for next year with a larger force, 
and asked the help of the children’s 
librarians in giving publicity to the work 
of the Bureau. The pamphlets published 
by them are sent to anyone on request 
and the value of the service they can give 
will be enlarged by the spread of informa- 
tion concerning them. 

Miss Hewins, in answer to a question 


_ from Miss Lathrop as to how the Bureau 
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can be of use to children’s librarians, 
said that the Bureau would be of help, 
not by having a collection of children’s 
books, but by being a possible clearing 
house of lists published by libraries, and 
of books about children for the use of 
older people interested in child welfare. 

Miss MARY ELY, head of the children’s 
work in the Dayton (Ohio) public library, 
read a paper on 


OUR PRESENT PROBLEM 


Surely if it were true of nothing else 
in all the universe, that which John Bur- 
roughs has said: “For lo, my own shall 
come to me,” it would still be true of our 
problems. Flouted and passed by upon 
the highway, they turn upon us and seek 
us out in the places where we dwell. 

I believe that I can state the problem 
that I see confronting and pressing upon 
the children’s librarians today most clear- 
ly if I may be allowed to be frankly per- 
sonal, recounting the steps by which | 
first entered into consciousness of that 
problem and describing its aspect as I 
see it now. I am the more emboldened 
to do this, since I believe that, with the 
exception of an initial confession of self- 
righteous stupidity, I am, in speaking for 
myself, speaking for children’s librarians 
everywhere and describing a typical ex- 
perience. 

I do not recall when I first met the 
problem, but the recollection of the first 
time that I consciously disowned it is 
very clear to me. I had made a visit to 
the book department of one of our local 
stores and had found there tables, shelves 
and counters piled high with the latest 
cheap books in series for children. I saw 
placards everywhere advertising them at 
19 cents apiece, two books for 35. I 
heard the saleswoman enthusiastically 
recommending them. I saw, while I 
waited, not less than a dozen people 
eagerly purchasing them. A bargain in 
books, so much paper, so much print, for 
so little money! Thus was literature being 
spread broadcast among our children, thus 
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was the book carrying its mission into 
every home! 

I turned away fairly disheartened at the 
sight. I-went back to the library and dis- 
carded two authors of whose worth I had 
for some time been feeling doubtful. I 
said to myself with much vehemence that 
I would put the standard of our book se- 
lection higher than it had ever been be- 
fore, that in the children’s library at least 
the children of our city should find and 
read real books and know the inspiration 
of true literature. I pictured myself as 
maintaining a green oasis in the midst of 
a desert waste whose barrenness I had 
just glimpsed, and the picture pleased me 
greatly. I had forgotten for the time be- 
ing at least that “no man liveth unto him- 
self alone.” With a self-righteous air I 
boasted before a woman’s club that the 
children who came to the public library 
were reading a better class of books than 
those who had their own libraries in their 
own homes. It is not the truth of that 
boast that I am questioning now. I still 
believe it true. But it is for the self- 
righteousness that I accuse myself and 
cry out “mea culpa!” I believe I even 
rejoiced orally in the bosom of my own 
family that the problem of the bookstore 
and the worthless books bought and sold 
there was not my problem! 

It was at Christmas time that I awoke 
suddenly to the fact that the problem I 
had recently disowned in the bookstore 
had sought me out in the children’s li- 
brary and had come to stay with me. One 
after another of the children whose read- 
ing I had watched so carefully and guided 
so conscientiously as I thought in the 
right direction, and boasted of so openly, 
came back from their Christmas holidays 
clamoring for the books we did not have. 

We had had our usual Christmas exhibit 
and had taken the usual number of orders 
for the books we recommended, but it 
now became apparent that if we might 
represent the Christmas buying and giv- 
ing of children’s books as a great sea, 
what we had done was to cast a tiny 
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pebble that had scarcely caused a ripple 
upon the surface. Here, indeed, was food 
for thought. 

And there again was more food for 
thought when a series of school visits had 
opened my eyes to other disturbing facts. 
I discovered by questioning that the li- 
brary was having personal contact with 
less than one-third of all the children in 
the schools. Nor did this mean that the 
other two-thirds did not read. By no 
means! They wriggled and squirmed and 
waved their hands in the air in the hot- 
ness of their desire to tell me how many 
dozens of books they had read, how many 
complete series they owned, and how 
much the library missed by not having 
these same series, which were of a “swell- 
ness” that beggared description. 

In fact, they made it very clear to me 
that in the matter of choosing between 
the “swell” authors and the “punk” ones 
the library often strangely and perversely 
inclined towards “punkness.” This was 
why the one-third who did frequent the 
library must frequently supplement their 
reading by buying books or borrowing 
from their classmates; this was why, no 
doubt, the other two-thirds never came 
at all. 

In all except the poorest districts I 
found that the children owned books of 
their own in astonishingly large numbers 
and circulated them among themselves at 
a rate that made the library statistics look 
very small by comparison. Why wonder 
at this, though, when books at 10 cents, 
or even 19 cents, are cheaper than most 
games, or toys, or neckties, or ribbons 
for the hair, and when the idea that a 
book, regardless of its quality, is a good 
thing for a child, inheres in many minds? 

I shall not dwell upon the bitterness 
with which I reflected upon all these 
things. I tried only to face the situation 
squarely. 

“You problem, who have fastened your- 
self upon me like an old man of the sea,” 
I said, “I shall never rest content until 
I know you through and through!” 
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I went to the book department of our 
largest store (to our shame be it said 
that Dayton, a city of 125,000 people, has 
not a single bookshop), and there I ob- 
tained permission to make a thorough ex- 
amination of all their stock in trade and 
to read as many of the books as I de- 
sired. For many weary days, duty of 
hands and faint of heart, I examined and 
read and entered into fruitless arguments 
with the seller of the books. 

May I tell you in some detail just what 
I found? Back in the corners, where 
shelves and books alike were covered with 
dust long undisturbed, were the travel 
and geographical readers, the histories 
and nature study books. These, by their 
very condition, proclaimed that they were 
not of the stuff of which my problem was 
made, and I passed them by. 

In more prominent places were Louisa 
Alcott and Howard Pyle, Andersen and 
Grimm, Leslie Brooke and Boyd Smith 
and many of the others whom I knew well. 
To my expressions of pleasure at meet- 
ing them and my praises of their worth, 
the book department man replied with 
chilling brevity, “Don’t sell well! Never 
will! Too expensive!” 

In another case were what he pointed 
out as the “classics” and these he hoped 
I would be pleased to know were pretty 
good sellers. I looked them over and 
found some of them not unknown to me, 
but many that were new. As I handled 
them and read them here and there, my 
indignation and my pity and my wonder 
grew apace. Adaptations, retellings, abridg- 
ments there were of all the world’s great 
literature. Here were poor beheaded, be- 
tailed folklore stories from which cruelty, 
stepmotherhood, weddings and other pain- 
ful features had been removed. Here, too, 
were great novels and epic poems, Bible 
stories, and mythology, all so trimmed 
round about and turned inside out that 
one could almost fancy them crying out 
in protest like the old woman in the 
nursery rhyme, “Oh dearie, dearie me, 
this is none of I!” Nothing has been too 
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high or lofty, too deep or holy to escape 
the hands of the zealous adapters who 
have sought to reduce the literary heri- 
tage of the ages to lowest terms in words 
of one syllable. 

The picture books piled upon a table 
were cheap, flimsy things, poorly bound 
and illustrated with crude drawings, 
crudely colored. Even more than with 
their art I was disgusted with the ideas 
that they presented. Many of them were 
reproductions of the favorites of the Sun- 
day paper comic supplements, and the 
others, though different, were no better. 

It was in the fiction alcove that my 
saddest hours were spent. If I had started 
in, as I am not quite sure I did not, with 
a faint hope that the series books might 
not be so bad as I had anticipated, that 
hope was shortly dissipated. The hero- 
ines of the cheap series for girls differ 
from the average girl who reads them 
only in that they possess more beautiful 
and costly clothes, run their own auto- 
mobiles, have more boy admirers and es- 
cape more fortunately from their board- 
ing-school escapades. These are the lofty 
ideals that our girls may strive for! 

Excitement is the keynote of the boys’ 
stories. Thrilling adventures, hair- 
breadth escapes, villains and blackguards, 
stolen fortunes and aeroplane flights 
jostle each other on the pages where the 
up-to-the-minute boy hero proves himself 
more than equal to every occasion that 
presents itself. Poor English and much 
slang characterize the style. 

Is the problem serious? Who questions 
it? But is the problem ours? It might be 
the problem of the booksellers, but from 
my own personal experience I can pin no 
great faith for present help to those who 
sell the books. 

May not some appeal be made to those 
who write the books? One of the “swell- 
est” of the “swell” authors for boys writes 
under two pseudonyms as well as under 
his own name and produces an average 
of ten or twelve books a year. What is 
his purpose, his underlying motive? I 


can not conceive it to be one that would 
make him open-minded to our arguments 
or appeals. And the same is true of the 
publishers of these books. 

But the mothers and the fathers and 
the aunts and uncles who buy the books? 
They at least have the children’s best in- 
terests at heart and may be expected to 
grapple with the problem. It is lack of 
knowledge, I have found, that does the 
damage here. I am convinced that the 
majority of parents who have filled their 
children’s bookshelves with the many vol- 
umes of the popular series have no con- 
ception of the sort of reading matter con- 
tained between their bright, attractive 
covers. They do not suspect that these 
books are on a level with those trashy, 
sentimental novels, sold for a dime and 
redeemed for five cents—such books as 
they themselves would not and could not 
read and enjoy. This latter thought is 
rather a sad commentary on the direction 
in which we are traveling and presents a 
dark outlook for the future, but I fear it is 
actually true that there are many in- 
stances in which the reading tastes being 
formed by the children are lower than 
those of their parents. Often mothers 
whose literary taste I would not question 
have come to me and said, “We have no 
time to read and judge the children’s 
books for ourselves. Only tell us what 
books are good and we will get them if 
we can afford them.” Not here then can 
immediate action toward the solution of 
the problem be looked for. 


The case of the teachers is much the 
same as that of the mothers, both as re- 
gards their good intentions and their 
handicap of lack of knowledge. No one 
who knows anything of the manifold 
claims upon the time of busy teachers 
can wonder that they are not able to ac- 
quaint themselves intimately with the 
ever-increasing output of children’s books. 

By a process of elimination, having thus 
counted out teachers, parents, publishers, 
booksellers and authors, all those from 
whom we might reasonably expect help in 
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the present crisis, we find the finger of 
the problem pointing straight to us. 

There are, to be sure, the Boy Scouts 
organization, from whom we are to hear 
this morning, the Campfire Girls, the 
Playground Associations and many other 
excellent agencies, who in working out 
the question of child welfare, are finding 
our problem one phase of the greater one 
to whose solution they have addressed 
themselves. But have they not a right to 
look to us who are specialists on the sub- 
ject of children’s books for help and co- 
operation at least, if not for leadership at 
this point? 

Did you notice that in the process of the 
counting out I have said that I despaired 
only of present help? I have said it so, 
intentionally, for from the very persons 
now counted out, the future aid and the 
final solution of the problem are to come. 
I see the children’s librarians bridging the 
gap between this present need and that 
future aid, I see us as the thin sharp edge 
of a great powerful wedge, made up of a 
multitude of parents, teachers, booksell- 
ers, authors and publishers. I see this 
great wedge pushing its way through the 
mass of worthless books with which our 
markets are now flooded, crushing them 
back, stamping them out and opening a 
clear path from the great books of the 
past to the great books of the future. Nor 
do I think that this is foolish optimism or 
that I am expecting impossibilities of the 
children’s librarians. It is the history of 
every great movement that a small van- 
guard, who felt more keenly, saw more 
clearly, than the crowds who followed, 
has led the way. 

Figurative language abandoned, there 
are two things we must do. First, we 
must preach the gospel and spread the 
knowledge of good books, whenever, 
wherever, however we can; we must cre- 
ate a demand for better books for chil- 
dren. Secondly, having created this 
demand we must somehow bring the 
prices of the good books down iow enough 
to enable them to be used to satisfy it. 


Toward the first end the libraries have 
already taken several important steps. 
The library Christmas exhibits of chil- 
dren’s books, talks to mothers and teach- 
ers and the published lists of recom- 
mended books for children are all evi- 
dences of our activity along these lines. 

As a slight variation from the usual 
Christmas exhibit at the library, the Day- 
ton library one year obtained permission 
from a local merchant to have its books 
displayed in the book department of his 
store. A trained children’s librarian, paid 
by the merchant, was in charge to give 
advice and suggestions and take orders 
for the books. Though a success from the 
library point of view, the experiment has 
not been repeated, because it failed to 
bring a reasonable financial profit to the 
merchant. 

I have heard, too, of a case in which a 
children’s librarian was asked to take 
charge of a children’s book department 
during the holiday season, but I know 
nothing of the details of the project or 
of its success or failure. Some of you 
will know, no doubt, of other similar ef- 
forts. 

So much for the past. 

For the present and future, if by organ- 
izing or correlating our efforts we can 
make the compiling of lists of recom- 
mended books for children cheaper and 
better and insure their wider distribution, 
let us do it. 

If as a body, or as individuals, there is 
any influence that we can bring to bear 
toward the end that every children’s book 
department in this land shall be under the 
guidance of someone who knows and 
loves the best books of all ages of time, 
for all ages of man; for the sake of the 
cause we hold dear, let us do it! 

In regard to bringing down the prices 
of the best children’s books, or rather of 
having them published in less expensive 
editions, I can not find that the libraries 
have yet done anything, though the Boy 
Scouts organization has set itself to work 
upon that problem. I know so little of 
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what it is possible to do in that direction, 
or of the way in which we might proceed, 
that I would not dare to make sugges- 
tions. What I do know is that if the need 
for such action is once felt keenly enough 
by the children’s librarians the action will 
follow. I have faith in their powers to 
“ken a wy.” 

There were so many other things that 
in the beginning, I had meant to tell 
you! But if I might only have suc- 
ceeded in bringing to the surface the con- 
viction hidden in the heart of each of us, 
that we are facing a crisis and must face 
it all together, I shall have accomplished 
all my aim. 

Somewhere on the road from yesterday 
to today we seem to have forgotten the 
truth our catechism taught us, that man 
is both body and spirit, and the spirit 
being immortal is more precious than the 
body. If I might dare to hope that any- 
thing I have tried to say could help us to 
see more clearly, that today when we are 
busy making and enforcing pure food 
laws for the protection of our bodies, 
there is even greater need for the fram- 
ing and enshrining in the hearts of all 
our people, of pure book laws for the pro- 
tection of our souls, I shall sorrow for 
nothing I have left unsaid. 

Mr. F. K. MATHIEWS, chief scout libra- 
rian of the Boy Scouts of America, fol- 
lowed with a paper on 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE BOY SCOUT 
MOVEMENT IN DIRECTING THE 
READING OF BOYS 


The most popular juvenile today is the 
Handbook for Boys, published by our move- 
ment. In the last four years more than 
400,000 copies of this book have been sold, 
and the demand is so insistent that it is 
stillselling attherateof100,000a year. This 
fact is offered at the moment because it 
makes significant at once that from the 
very beginning our movement has been 
influential in directing the reading of boys. 

In June 1912 the national Boy Scout 
organization purchased the Boys’ Life 


Magazine. This was deemed necessary to 
prevent the threatened exploitation of the 
boys of America by individuals using the 
name of our organization with incalculable 
harm to the movement; at the same time 
offering to us the opportunity to nurture 
and develop at the teen age the boy’s 
imagination through his reading. 

The Boy Scout movement has recog- 
nized, and built upon with success, the 
“gang” spirit. In stories the gang makes 
an irresistible appeal. This is amply 
proven by the vogue which a certain type 
of book has among boys—books that tell 
what the “bunch” does and thinks, as, for 
instance, The Aeroplane Boys, Motor Boat 
Boys, The Motion Picture Boys, etc., and 
now, latterly, The Boy Scouts. Good au- 
thors have not been so quick to sense this 
point of contact with the boy mind as have 
the authors of mediocre and distinctly in- 
ferior stories. Through the Boy Scout 
movement opportunity is presented to 
make very good use of this value in writ- 
ing stories about Boy Scout troops, show- 
ing how they, under the influence of the 
Scout oath and law, did things which are 
best for boys to do, and how much fun 
they had in doing them. Such stories 
would become an inspiration of the finest 
sort to all boys who are so tremendously 
influenced by what the “gang” does and 
thinks. 

It has appeared to us that it is not only 
possible, but that it is the duty of the Boy 
Scout movement to recognize these needs 
in the realm of the boys’ reading, and in 
this we have been encouraged and sup- 
ported by a large number of men and 
women who, understanding the things 
needed, have pointed out that this move- 
ment is in a better position to do this 
service for the boys of the country than 
any other organization or group of indi- 
viduals. 

Presenting sufficient fiction to allure the 
boy, Boys’ Life presents also stimulating 
and encouraging messages to boys from 
living great men, whose counsel appeals 
and impresses because these men are all, 
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to a greater or less degree, boys’ heroes. 
In the last few months the magazine has 
published such messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, former President 
Roosevelt, Ernest Thompson Seton, Dan 
Beard, and Christy Mathewson. Many 
other noted men have consented to address 
the boys of the country through Boys’ Life. 
The position of this magazine is unique, 
for it represents an unselfish movement in 
behalf of boys’ welfare, seeking no indi- 
vidual profit, and, therefore, one which is 
peculiarly adapted as a medium through 
which the great men of today can make 
their contribution of encouragement to the 
boys of our country. 

The leaders of our movement, having 
ventured so far in their efforts to make a 
practical contribution toward the solution 
of the problem of boys’ reading, found it 
easy to take the next step. Next to his 
personal associates, the books a boy reads 
probably exert a greater influence upon 
him than any other one factor in his life. 
Parents are awakening to this fact, but 
their problem is to choose from the huge 
mass of boys’ books the volumes which the 
boys will like best, and yet those which 
will be best for the boy. 

To meet this need, through our own 
news bulletins and the courtesy of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, the Woman’s 
Home Companion and the Delineator, an- 
nouncement was made some months ago 
that if parents would send to the national 
headquarters of the Boy Scouts of America 
descriptions of their boys—age, interests, 
temperament, attainments, moral qualifi- 
cations, faults or delinquencies—giving 
some idea of how the boys are inclined to 
spend their leisure time and the character- 
istics of the boys with whom they like 
best to associate, after careful examination 
of this statement, a course of reading 
would be prescribed which, it was believed, 
would not only interest boys, but also help 
parents in securing such results as would 
count for character culture. As a conse- 
quence of this publicity, hundreds of re- 
plies from mothers, teachers, and libra- 
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rians were received. These letters came 
not only from every state in the Union, 
but also practically from every country in 
the world. 

Important and vital as had been the 
influence of our movement in directing the 
reading of boys up to this time, the most 
practical contribution was yet to be made. 
As a movement, responsible as the pro- 
moters and trustees of the Boy Scout idea, 
we found ourselves face to face with the 
menace of mediocrity and the threat of 
viciousness contained in the average so- 
calied “Boy Scout story-book.” Authors 
and publishers, greedy for gain, have been 
quick to see that at the moment the most 
compelling interest in the mind of the 
American boy today is the Boy Scout idea, 
and we now have, though our movement 
was incorporated only four years ago, 
scores and scores of Boy Scout story-books 
absolutely unworthy to bear that name, not 
only because our principles are so grossly 
misrepresented, but also because the ideas 
presented are of the most pernicious sort. 

Added to this phase of the problem is 
the further fact that the Boy Scout story- 
book stands as a type of the modern cheap 
juvenile publication which is really the 
nickel novel in disguise. Through the 
good influence of the public. libraries and 
schools, the motion pictures, and certain 
magazines such as Popular Mechanics and 
other popular technical magazines, the 
dime novel, or speaking for our own time, 
the nickel novel, has been hard hit. But 
careful inquiry discloses the further fact 
that the nickel novel has not been ban- 
ished quite so completely as at first ap- 
pears. It still persists, but in another 
form. You will find it now more often 
and more widely distributed in the dis- 
guise of the bound book. And sometimes 
so attractively bound that it takes its place 
on the retail book-store shelf alongside the 
best juvenile publications. 


Sometimes, too, it happens that the very 
stories that sell on the news-stands for 
five cents in the paper covers, bound most 
attractively, sell in the book-stores for 50 
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cents. Of course the people who purchase 
these cheap books little know what they 
are buying. To them they are only story- 
books, not realizing that it is “just a story- 
book” that rightly used makes one of the 
most valuable contributions to a boy’s 
education, especially the boy in his early 
teens. Because these cheap books do not 
develop criminals or lead boys, except very 
occasionally, to seek the wild West, parents 
who buy such books think they do their 
boys no harm. The fact is, however, the 
harm done is simply incalculable. 


One of the most valuable assets a boy 
has is his imagination. It is in propor- 
tion as this is nurtured that a boy develops 
initiative and resourcefulness. The great- 
est possible service that education can 
render is to train the boy to grasp and 
master new situations as they constantly 
present themselves to him; and what helps 
more to make such adjustment than a 
lively imagination? Story-books of the 
right sort stimulate and conserve this 
noble faculty while those of the viler and 
cheaper sort by over-stimulation, debauch 
and vitiate it, as brain and body are de- 
bauched and destroyed by strong drink. 

To protect our movement from the so- 
called Boy Scout story-books, and to help 
parents and educators to meet the grave 
peril of the nickel novel in the disguise 
of the cheap bound book, the Library Com- 
mission of our movement was organized 
with the following members: George F. 
Bowerman, librarian public library of the 
District of Columbia, Washington, D. C.; 
Harrison W. Craver, librarian Carnegie 
library, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Claude G. Leland, 


- superintendent bureau of libraries, Board 


of Education, New York City; Edward F. 
Stevens, librarian Pratt Institute free 
library, Brooklyn; together with the edi- 
torial board of our movement, William D. 
Murray, George D. Pratt and Frank Pres- 
brey, with Franklin K. Mathiews, chief 
scout librarian, as secretary. 

Under their direction there has been 
chosen a series of books known as Every 
Boy’s Library—Boy Scout Edition. The 


library contains only such books as are of 
interest to boys, the first twenty-five being 
either works of fiction or stirring stories 
of adventurous experiences. In later lists 
books of a more serious sort will be in- 
cluded. It is hoped that as many as 
twenty-five may be added to the library 
each year. 

All the books of Every Boy’s Library 
are by the authors of the very best books 
for boys, the original editions having been 
sold at prices ranging from $1.00 to $1.50, 
but now, through the hearty codperation 
of the several publishers, being sold 
through our Every Boy’s Library at 50 
cents a volume. 

Generous appreciation should be given 
to the several publishers who have helped 
to inaugurate this new department of our 
work. Without their assistance in making 
available for popular-priced editions some 
of the best books ever published for boys, 
the promotion of Every Boy’s Library 
would have been impossible. Thanks, too, 
are due the Library Commission, who, 
without compensation, have placed their 
vast experience and immense resources at 
the service of our movement. 

The merchandising of Every Boy’s Li- 
brary is in the hands of Grosset & Dunlap, 
the largest reprint publishing house in the 
United States. Through their salesmen, 
the books have been so widely distributed 
that they may be found wherever books 
are sold. 


Already the sale of the books in Every 
Boy’s Library warrants the conclusion that 
our movement has made, or is about to 
make, the most practical contribution to- 
ward the solution of the problem of the 
boy’s reading ever made in this country. 
This is the opinion of librarians, public 
school teachers, authors, publishers, and 
booksellers. Though the books were not 
placed on sale until November of last year, 
in six weeks there were sold over 71,000. 
The publishers believe that in the present 
year they will sell at least twice that num- 
ber, and that in time the books will sell 
annually bythe hundreds of thousands. 
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Any record of the influence of our move- 
ment in directing the reading of boys 
would be incomplete without a statement 
as regards the cordial relations that have 
been established with authors, publishers 
and booksellers. During the past year it 
has been my pleasure, through correspond- 
ence and personal fellowship with authors, 
to offer suggestions as regards the possi- 
bility of making all their stories count for 
character culture. Such suggestions have 
been welcome, so much so that from time 
to time manuscripts are submitted for re- 
view in order that the author’s story may 
be made the better to square with the prin- 
ciples and ideals of our movement. 

The publishers, too, have been solicitous 
to coédperate with our movement in every 
possible way. Manuscripts of Boy Scout 
story-books have been submitted for sug- 
gestions; and a number of publishers have 
consented to the publication of parts of 
their books in Boys’ Life, while the book 
was still in galley proof, and always with- 
out compensation. 

It is of the bookseller, though, that I 
wish to speak particularly. I have just 
returned from a seven weeks’ trip through 
the South, visiting several of the largest 
cities. Opportunity was offered to make a 
survey of the book-stores of all the cities 
visited and my conclusion is that so far as 
the bookseller of the South is concerned, 
he stands ready to codperate in the carry- 
ing out of any program that will eventu- 
ally afford him a reasonable profit. 

Such a statement needs explanation. I 
mean by this that the average bookseller 
is not disposed, knowingly, to promote the 
sale of pernicious or wicked books. In a 
number of instances, booksellers told me 
they would eliminate from their stock 
any book I thought to be objectionable, 
and all of them said they stood ready to 
distribute such book lists as our movement 
might send them. The fact of the business 
is that the real problem as regards the 
boy’s reading is not behind the counter, 
but in front of it. There is such an in- 
satiable demand for cheap books—books 


selling from 25 cents to 50 cents—that the 
bookseller, in order to hold his business, 
feels the imperative need of handling these 
cheap publications, particularly the 25-cent 
ones. On these his profit is so small he 
would gladly eliminate them if his cus- 
tomers would let him, but the trade de- 
mand is so great, he just must carry them 
or go out of business, he says. In one of 
the largest southern cities, one of the 
booksellers told me that he sold as many 
as 20,000 copies of the 25-cent book. 

So the chief reason why so many poor 
books are circulated through the retail 
trade is very largely an economic one. Of 
course boys will read that kind of a book 
because it has in it just those elements 
that appeal so much to boys. But this is 
not to say that boys will not read better 
and the best books. 


I discovered a striking instance of this 
as told by a bookseller in South Carolina. 
I found in his store a table full of nickel 
novels. He said that the sale of these had 
in the last few months fallen off ninety-five 
per cent, and he told, with considerable 
pleasure, the cause. The sale of this 
modern “penny dreadful” had been made 
to the mill boys of his town, but recently 
the mill owner had engaged a Y. M. C. A. 
secretary to work among his boy employes. 
This welfare worker, recognizing the 
worth of boys’ reading, has promoted a 
system of traveling libraries through the 
several mills, with the result that the 
nickel novel has become a thing of the 
past. 

The needful thing, then, is that parents 
should be aroused to see the harm they 
are doing in buying these cheap books for 
boys. 

If you take gasoline and feed it to an 
automobile a drop at a time, you get splen- 
did results because you have confined and 
directed it with intelligent care and cau- 
tion. Take the same quantity of gasoline 
and just pour it out and you either don’t 
get anywhere or you get somewhere you 
don’t care to go. Here is an apt illustra- 
tion of the proper use of the elements 
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that must enter in to make good books 
for boys. For let it be understood that 
the good book for the average boy must 
be one that, as the Century Magazine says, 
is “wholesomely perilous.” And what is 
meant is this: the red-blooded boy, the boy 
in his early teens, must have his thrill, 
he craves excitement, has a passion for 
action, “something must be doing” all the 
time, and in nothing is this more true 
than in his reading. The man who writes 
books for boys that really “get them 
coming” must always work with combusti- 
bles, with explosive materiais. 

The difference between a Treasure Island 
and a Nick Carter is not a difference in 
the elements, but the use each author 
makes of them. Stevenson works with 
combustibles, but, as in the case of using 
the gasoline, he confines them, directs 
them with care and caution, always think- 
ing of how he may use them in such a 
way as will be of most good to the boy. 
In the case of Nick Carter, the author 
works with the same materials, but with no 
moral purpose, with no-intelligence. No 
effort is made to confine or direct or con- 
trol these highly explosive elements. For 
all the author of this type of reading desires 
is to write something that will “get by” 
his publisher with another “thriller” sure 
to interest the boy. The result is, as boys 
read these books their imaginations are 
literally “blown out,” “shot to pieces,” and 
they go into life more terribly crippled 
than though by some material explosion 
they had lost a hand or foot. For, having 
had his imagination “burned out,” not only 
will the boy be greatly handicapped in 
business, but the whole world of art in its 
every form almost is closed to him. Why 
are there so few men readers of the really 
good books or even of the passing novels 
sometimes of most real worth? Largely, I 
think, because the imagination of so many 
men as boys received such brutal treatment 
at the hands of authors and publishers and 
booksellers who have no concern as to 
what they write or publish or sell so long 


as it returns constantly the expected finan- 
cial gain. 

Such facts should be brought to the 
attention of parents, together with infor- 
mation as to just how these cheap books 
are written. Recently a man came into my 
office in New York. He said he had been 
chosen by a certain publishing house to 
complete a series of Boy Scout story-books. 
I asked him who had been writing the 
series before he undertook the work. He 
replied that that man was now in Bloom- 
ingdale, the asylum for the insane in New 
York. I happened to know that another 
man, a reporter in Texas, had also been 
the author of some of the books in the 
series, who, with the original author, and 
the lunatic, made three men who had tried 
their hand on this popular series of books, 
for they had been selling by the tens of 
thousands. Now a fourth man was to try 
his hand at the business of furnishing 
“thrills” for “so much per.” The other 
authors had exhausted their supply, so a 
new man was requisitioned into service. 
And who is he? The press agent-of Buf- 
falo Bill’s show! I need only to add that 
when the final books of the series ap- 
peared, they were most certainly of the 
sort to make the boy’s blood tingle. 

But some of the men who write cheap 
books are more prolific, rivaling Balzac in 
their output. I know of one such author 
who writes under twelve names. Still an- 
other employs a staff of writers. He fur- 
nishes the plot, etc., they for the most part 
do the writing, the particular work of 
this literary genius being to edit, add yet 
a few more thrills, then find a title that 
will be “up to the minute” in its power of 
appeal to the boy. By such methods, last 
year, I have been told, this author manu- 
factured forty-one books, which are now 
selling at prices ranging from 25 to 60 
cents. 

In order that the widest possible pub- 
licity may be given to such facts, our move- 
ment the last week in May is to promote, 
in all the cities of the South I recently 
visited, a Boy Scout week, in which, on 
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Sunday the ministers will preach upon the 
worth of good books for boys, and through 
the week the newspapers will publish spe- 
cial articles, incorporating some of the 
facts presented in this paper. The motion- 
picture houses of the several cities will 
also run lantern slides calling attention to 
our Every Boy’s Library. In time we hope 
to make effective the same kind of pub- 
licity in every city of the country. 

In the foregoing, I have endeavored to 
tell briefly the story of the development of 
the book department of our movement. If 
time permitted, I would be pleased to go 
still further and tell of other plans soon 
to be realized, but I must use the last mo- 
ment or two to make even yet more em- 
phatic what I sincerely hope has already 
been made apparent, namely, that the rul- 
ing purpose of the national organization of 
the Boy Scouts of America is to render 
service in this as in every other depart- 
ment. 

In the promotion of our work when va- 
rious plans are proposed, one question is 
constantly asked—How will they promote 
and nurture the character development of 
American boyhood? Never is it a case of 
profits, but always, what profit will it be to 
the boys of our country whose we are, and 
whom up to the very limit of our ability, 
we try to serve. In this spirit, we invite 
your hearty codperation. 
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The ways in which we might work to- 
gether are too numerous to mention here. 
Having been privileged upon this notable 
occasion to present the work of its book 
department, the hope of our movement is 
that from this time forward all the librari- 
ans of the country may feel that together 
we are working in a common cause, and 
that we stand ready to serve each other, 
and so together help to solve for our time 
the pressing problem of saving the youth 
of this generation from the menace of 
mediocrity and the threat of viciousness 
so often found in cheap juvenile publica- 
tions. 

At the business meeting, the report of 
Miss Whitcomb, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on subject headings for a children’s 
catalog, was read, in which the suggestion 
was made that the section recommend to 
the A. L. A. Publishing Board the printing 
of Miss Mann’s “Guide to the selection of 
subjects in making a catalog of juvenile 
books,” now in preparation by her. This 
was moved by Miss Moore and carried. 
Miss Isom of Portland was appointed to 
the advisory board for three years, and 
Miss Bogle as chairman of the Nominating 
committee presented the names of Miss 
Jessie M. Carson, chairman, Miss Jasmine 
Britton, vice-chairman, and Miss Janet 
Jerome, secretary for the section for 1915, 
who were duly elected. 
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The sixth annual meeting was called to 
order Tuesday, May 26, at 2:30 o’clock, 
by the chairman, Miss Corinne Bacon. 

The chairman appointed a Nominating 
committee, consisting of Miss Ernestine 
Rose, Miss Alice S. Tyler, and Mr. Edward 
F. Stevens. 

Proceeding to the program, the first 
topic presented was a symposium on 


THE FATE AVERTED FROM LIBRA- 
RIES BY LIBRARY SCHOOL EN- 
TRANCE EXAMINATIONS 


The first speaker was Miss JUNE RICH- 
ARDSON DONNELLY, associate professor 


of library science, Simmons College Li- 
brary School. Miss Donnelly said in part: 

It is by their exercise of all the select- 
ive function, both at the time of entrance, 
and throughout the course, that the schools 
may be of help to the libraries, by their 
trying out the candidates for the field in 
the attempt to obtain those whose educa- 
tion, cultural background, character and 
personality give the best reason to sup- 
pose they will succeed. The examination 
is but one means of testing but one of 
these qualifications, the educational and 
cultural background, but it is a convenient 
help in the great problem of fitting the 

















vocation and the worker. For that is 
the question at the bottom of the matter, 
in the library field, as in every other de- 
partment of education today, and there are 
three elements involved: 

1. It is highly important that the li- 
braries should be safeguarded in every 
possible way from getting assistants who 
are incompetent. 

2. It is desirable, for the reputation 
and efficiency of the schools, that they 
should not admit material which will be a 
clog. 

3. It is even more fundamentally im- 
portant, perhaps, that the candidates 
should be tested as fairly and fully as 
possible for their own sakes, that those 
unsuited to the work may be turned away 
before they have wasted time and money, 
and have lost other opportunities which 
might prove to them the road to success, 
and that those who are well adapted to 
it may be recognized, even those whose 
formal academic credits might not seem, 
until so tested, to render them as eligible 
as others. 

While one may not find the entrance 
examination sufficient in itself, no one 
who has ever corrected such papers can 
doubt that the schools can save the libra- 
ries from some pretty bad material, unless 
as sometimes happens the discards of the 
schools are accepted without training by 
the library. The examination: 

1. Cuts out automatically those hope- 
lessly below par, and convinces them that 
they are not prepared for the work. 

2. Tests the value of certificates given 
by educational institutions and permits 
the school to supplement its knowledge of 
the ability of the applicants in subjects 
which even college work may not have 
tested. The chapter in Stover at Yale 
which rails so fiercely at college educa- 
tion, always reminds me of an entrance 
examination to a library school. 

A good examination does much more 
than test memory of facts crammed for 
an occasion, and often the one examined, 
or one glancing over a simple-seeming 
question paper, has little realization of 
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what the answers will disclose. They 
will necessarily test spelling and English, 
the ability to read and copy accurately 
from the printed page. Some will prove 
what a fund of “things commonly known” 
the examinee owns, 


A few years ago an applicant told me 
in answer to a request to explain an al- 
lusion to “the prisoner of the Vatican,” 
that she supposed “it meant the Pope, 
who was afraid to go into the streets of 
Rome because Roosevelt was there with 
his big stick.” 


Some questions should be planned to 
give the candidates an opportunity to 
show a grasp of a subject, to marshal 
their knowledge into a logical order, and 
to show what critical judgment they have. 

Sometimes a question meant to effect 
one purpose does amazingly more. Once 
I asked as a test in current topics for 
some prominent members of the present 
English cabinet, and got the answer: 
“Asquith, Balfour, Gladstone and Lord 
John Russell.” That coalition of the lights 
and shades struck my fancy as unparal- 
leled even in English history, and dis- 
closed a thorough misunderstanding of 
half a century of the political history of 
the country. 

The entrance examination is used as a 
symbol of the process by which schools 
are to sift material for the libraries to 
use, but the examination is merely an ex- 
pression of the kind of previous educa- 


tion which is thought best suited to li- . 


brary work. I have wondered considerably 
in recent years whether history,. literature 
and languages were sufficient. In the li- 
braries today, are not familiarity with the 
natural sciences and with sociological sub- 
jects as necessary to make an intelligent 
classifier or reference assistant as any of 
the traditional subjects? If I were ap- 
pointed to the high office of averter of fate 
from libraries, I should ask first that the 
candidates should have had, in college or 
elsewhere, a broad education in the lines 
indicated, and should use the examination 
as a useful auxiliary. 
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Miss Donnelly was followed by Miss 
JOSEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, vice- 
director of the Pratt Institute School of 
Library Science, with the following paper: 

The functions of a library school are the 
selection, training, and placing of its stu- 
dents, and of these the second only is ex- 
clusively a school function. We are re- 
sponsible for the training given, but we 
can select only from among those who al- 
ready want to become librarians. 

For the attraction to library work of 
the most fit among the on-coming genera- 
tion, the profession as a whole is respon- 
sible, not the library schools. Now, bodies 
attract in proportion to their size and 
activity, so the number and quality of ap- 
plicants will be determined by the size 
that librarianship bulks in the public eye 
and by the opportunities it offers for valu- 
able, varied and well-remunerated service. 

Among those thus attracted, it is the 
function of the library schools to select 
the best. Selection, of course, implies re- 
jection, and it is this latter aspect of the 
subject that is implied by the title of this 
symposium, “The fate averted from li- 
braries by library school examinations.” 
The title suggests two questions; first, 
What is this fate? and second, Is it averted 
by the library schools? The fate is pre- 
sumably the invasion of the profession by 
the ignorant, the inefficient, the lazy, and 
all the other well-known varieties of the 
unfit. Now, do the library schools actu- 
ally avert this fate? To do so they would 
have to guard all the gateways into the 
profession, which it is evident they do 
not do. Hence only a small measure of 
responsibility for the character of the per- 
sonnel of the profession belongs to the 
schools. Indeed, were the topic, “The fate 
averted from the library schools by their 
entrance examinations,” I would approach 
the subject with more confidence. 

I am disposed to claim too much foér our- 
selves as averters of fate, even so far as 
our own graduates are concerned. I am 
afraid none of us can claim that our round 
pegs are all perfectly round and all our 
square pegs are foursquare, needing only 


a normal adjustment to fit them to corre- 
sponding holes. Have we not all from 
mistaken kindness graduated students of 
whose fitness we were somewhat doubtful, 
only to have them break under the strain 
of actual responsibility? One such in an 
efficient, locally-trained staff would dis- 
credit not only her own school, but all 
school training. 

Sometimes, too, we make mistakes of 
another kind. Several years ago a lec- 
turer before our school ended her talk by 
saying: “I little anticipated this honor 
when I was turned down in the Pratt en- 
trance examinations some time since!” 
But the library schools certainly do make 
honest efforts to select wisely, some by 
the requirement of a college degree, others 
by entrance examinations, which I take it 
are the examinations referred to in the 
title. 


A set of specimen entrance examina- 
tions published in the circular relieves our 
school of a large part of the pressure for 
admission, only one-twelfth of those writ- 
ing for information are ever heard from 
again, by us at least. I trust the gentle- 
man who wrote from the Lone Star Bar- 
ber Shop, Blank, Texas, beginning, “I 
want to no if you teach Library Science. 
I want to prepair to take an examina- 
tion in the Civil Service Department for 
Library Science pertaining to agricul- 
ture,” was discouraged by the circular 
from further efforts toward the library 
profession. Indeed, so marked is the dis- 
couraging effect of the printed questions 
that our entrance examination papers 
have not been such entertaining reading 
of late years as they once were. Still 
they are not without interest even now. 
I have kept a notebook for some six or 
seven years of treasures culled from ex- 
aminations. Not all of these are from re- 
jected candidates, however; some are 
chiefly of interest as showing some of the 
things that college students do not know, 
as for instance: 


“Farnese Bull was a Bull issued by the 
priests and monks of Farnesia.” By a 
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three years’ student at a leading state 
university. 

“Ascent of Parnassus refers to a Greek 
legend telling how Parnassus ascended to 
the world of the Gods.” By a three years’ 
student at a well-known girls’ college. 
“‘*Below the salt’—buried in the sea,” was 
by the same student. 

The income tax is generally supposed to 
be a difficult subject, and those of us who 
have not had personal reasons for becom- 
ing acquainted with it might like to have 
the matter elucidated by a rejected can- 
didate of last year. “There are two pre- 
vailing opinions about the income tax. 
One is that to have the articles on the 
free list will be of benefit to both classes. 
The other is that having the articles on 
the free list gives the advantage to one 
yet of people while it is disadvantageous 
to the other set. My own opinion agrees 
with the first one.” 

This same candidate discriminated be- 
tween centrifugal and centripetal in the 
following words: “Centrifugal means to 
have some special point around which the 
others are grouped, and centripetal means 
having a hundred petals.” 

Amusing as they are, I do not regard 
blunders like those of the Farnese Bull 
variety as unforgivable; we all have 
lapses of tongue and memory and infor- 
mation, but an answer like that on the 
income tax I do consider sufficient rea- 
son for rejecting a candidate, showing, as 
it does, confusion of thought, inability to 
reason or deduce clearly. So, also, do I 
consider the following. In answer to a 
request to arrange a number of names ac- 
cording to literary merit one applicant 
produced this: 

Jane Austen, Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
Mrs. Florence Barclay, Henry James, 
Bulwer-Lytton, Tolstoi, Maurice Hewlett, 
Edith Wharton, Gene Stratton-Porter, 
Thomas Hardy, E, P. Roe, E. W. Hor- 
nung. That indicates on the one hand 
either ignorance and bluffing, or on the 
other hand an utter lack of a sense of 
literary values, and in neither case fitness 
for a library school course. Another can- 


didate who placed Mrs. Burnett ahead of 
Hardy and James, Hornung and Gene 
Stratton-Porter ahead of Jane Austen, E. 
P. Roe and Florence Barclay ahead of 
Edith Wharton and Tolstoi, was also re- 
jected. 

I am not here to argue the question of 
entrance examinations versus college de- 
grees as entrance requirements. Much 
can be said on both sides, and if one has 
practically unlimited class-room space 
and a large corps of teachers, a combina- 
tion of the two—admission of college 
graduates by degrees and others by ex- 
amination—has much in its favor; but I 
do consider that one can tell at least as 
much about an unseen candidate as the 
result of a skillfully-planned examination 
as in any other way, less from the amount 
of definite information given than by the 
presentation of subjects. Judgment, power 
of discrimination, systematic and orderly 
habits of mind, originality, resourceful- 
ness, mental alertness, can all be tested, 
and my observation, extending over many 
years, leads me to believe that such an 
examination constitutes at least as fair a 
test of such qualities as does the posses- 
sion of an A. B. or a Ph. D. I feel that our 
entrance examinations have done as much 
to guard our own school, if not the pro- 
fession at large, from the invasion of the 
unfit as any other form of entrance re- 
quirement could do, and this conclusion I 
submit as the contribution of the Pratt 
Institute library school to this symposium. 





The concluding paper in the symposium 
was then presented by Miss MARY 
WRIGHT PLUMMER, principal of the 
library school of the New York public 
library, who said: 

Several things differentiate (or should) 
library school entrance examinations from 
the final examinations for certificate or 
diploma given in high schools and col- 
leges: 1. The school or college knows its 
student—the library school, as a rule, ex- 
amines a stranger. 2. The school or col- 
lege examines on a definite set of lec- 
tures or a definite portion of a textbook, 
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to see if the student retains correct im- 
pressions of what has been told him or 
her in lecture or lesson-period, or assigned 
in text-books. The library school has to 
discover a test of the contents of a stu- 
dent’s mind in certain large fields of 
knowledge related to the work to be done 
later in libraries. 3. The school or college 
is preparing for no definite or limited pur- 
pose, and, except in the case of students 
intending to be teachers, will have no op- 
portunity of testing its product in actual 
work. The library school wishes students 
for whose general education it need have 
no concern, and it must therefore test at 
the outset their educational equipment for 
a definite work, since its product will be 
put to work immediately on graduation, 
and its failure in respect of education will 
probably reflect upon the library school as 
indication of the school’s inability to give 
a real test. 

For these reasons it is not safe to ac- 
cept without question the diploma of high 
school or college, particularly the former. 
The examiner for the library school must 
keep in mind that the correct answers to 
questions are not all that should be con- 
sidered significant. Honesty, frankness, 
depth of information, versatility, social and 
educational background, maturity, sense 
of proportion and values, and many other 
qualities, as well as their opposites or 
negations, may be read between the lines 
of an examination paper. Perhaps the 
most discouraging feature of the unsatis- 
factory paper is not a plain “I don’t know,” 
but the constant attempt to cover up the 
fact that one doesn’t know, by making 
wild guesses that show much more plain- 
ly the applicant’s ignorance and, in addi- 
tion, a confused, even chaotic, condition 
of mind that is nothing short of appalling. 

Would you not feel that more could be 
done for a student who said frankly she 
had never heard of Moses than for one 
who stated boldly that “Moses was a faith- 
ful follower of Christ, was born about the 
time of Christ, and hidden in the rushes 
to escape the massacre of the innocents’’? 
That is what two graduates either of high 
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school or equivalent courses declared in 
a library-school test for a library posi- 
tion. The high schools, of course, are 
not supposed to teach Bible history, and 
the library school does not say that 
they should, but it does say that some- 
where, somehow, the person who aspires 
to do work in any library should have 
acquired some such knowledge, and that 
it is the business of the entrance exam- 
ination to find out if they have it. In 
the same examination in general infor- 
mation, a candidate claiming recent high 
school (or equivalent) graduation, in- 
formed the examiner—having had her 
own choice of a Bible story to tell—that 
Esau, being the elder son, had a right 
to prepare the pottage which was made 
to celebrate Abraham’s death and to put 
the same on Abraham’s grave. Another 
told the examiner that Ruth married one 
of the sons of Niobe. Where was this 
wonderful eclecticism, combining Jewish 
Scripture and Greek myth, taught? 

The same examination brought out these 
miscellaneous assertions: That Rachel 
was connected with Rome and that he 
was a great sculptor; that Lohengrin was 
an opera written by Tannhaiiser; that the 
defense of Warren Hastings was by Tous- 
saint l’Ouverture. A manuscript was de- 
fined as a collection of leaves of paper 
generally written on, while another 
averred that a manuscript might be de- 
scriptive or expository but was never fic- 
tion. A horoscope was said by various 
candidates to be for such different pur- 
poses as examining the heart, determining 
the state of the weather, and surveying 
the universe, and the climax was reached 
in this particular set of papers when the 
referendum was defined (!) as “a refer- 
ence made by some person or body of 
persons to some other person or body of 
persons.” Some pure guessing brought 
the statement that “Theirs not to reason 
why, theirs not to make reply” was in a 
speech by Daniel Webster, while another 
candidate professed to be equally sure 
that it came from the Birds’ Christmas 
Carol; and Lady Macbeth (presumably 
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after the murder of Duncan) was charged 
with saying: 


“How strange it seems with so much 


gone 

Of life and love to still live on!” 

After these things, you will not be stunned 
to hear that “a triton was a myth with 
three heads and was larger than heroic 
size.” One definition, that of a connois- 
seur as “one who sort of guesses at 
things,” may not perhaps be so far wrong, 
though one feels sure the irony was un- 
conscious. Another definition innocently 
explained eugenics as “the science of good 
breeding.” 

History and current events provide al- 
most as much misinformation as the gen- 
eral information test. Henry Lane Wil- 
son is represented by one as President 
of the United States, and by another, with 
no further characterization, as “a very 
able-bodied man.” Charles W. Eliot is 
represented as a late explorer to the 
North Pole; William Jennings Bryan as 
secretary of state of New York, as vice- 
president nominated on the Republican 
ticket, but not elected, and in fact as a 
man who not only “in his time” but at one 
and the same time “plays many parts”; 
of Jane Addams it was condescendingly 
said that “some of her actions deserve 
praise and honor’; David Lloyd George 
is a Lord of the British Parliament and 
Viceroy to India; William Sulzer is gov- 
ernor of New York City. 

The misuse of language sometimes pro- 
duces puzzles that are hard to solve, as 
when one says, “One of the problems con- 
fronting the administration at Washing- 
ton is waste of water cresses.” “The en- 
largening of the navy” is another phrase, 
and “long and ceaseless war” another; 
and “a high protected tariff,” and “Mexico 
a revolting country,” are two unintention- 
ally truthful characterizations. Logic is 
queer and logical processes not always 
evident; for instance, we fail to follow the 
reasoning in this answer; “California does 
not need the foreign element, for her re- 
sources are great, her climate alluring and 


healthful, and her foliage and flowers 
beautiful beyond compare.” 

I should be sorry to have any une think 
these examples had been selected simply 
because they were laughable. They show 
one reason why librarians have such hard 
work to get themselves recognized as a 
profession. Many libraries which take in 
assistants who have the high school 
diploma, without testing them, are putting 
into a work which calls itself educational 
such young persons as these. Perfectly 
respectable, often naturally bright in mat- 
ters that interest them, quick to take up 
methods and using good common sense in 
their daily routine, but with nothing or 
worse than nothing in their heads as a re- 
sult of their education. The brightness 
and common sense are made the grounds 
of promotion until we have the one-time 
apprentice in an upper position where she 
comes into close contact with the public 
and forms the opinions of the educated 
public as to the qualifications of libra- 
rians. People come to the schools fre- 
quently, asking if positions cannot be had 
for protégées, and express surprise that 
it is so hard to obtain admission, saying, 
“I did not think the requirements could 
be so severe, judging from the people I 
have seen in libraries.” And that is the 
Way we are judged, in nine cases out of 
ten. 

To go further back than the library, is 
it the fault of the high school that stu- 
dents should graduate in such confusion 
of mind, believing that the way into an 
educational calling is now open? Are the 
schools cramming into brains unable to 
hold, to estimate its value and classify it, 
a vast quantity of knowledge in lines un- 
related to anything in the student’s ante- 
cedent history or experience? Boys or 
girls brought up on the classics of child- 
hood, able to dip into the books of their 
elders at home, and accustomed to hear 
at home discussion of the great questions 
of the day and to imbibe general ideas, 
have something to relate to the informa- 
tion received at school which is gradually 
woven into a garment of culture in which 















they are entirely at home; but the child 
whose grandfather and even father could 
not read, whose home and social influ- 
ences have never assumed knowledge and 
an interest in knowledge to be a matter 
of course, is not ready to have this flood 
of information poured into and over him, 
and, unless he be a genius, the unreadi- 
ness is bound to show whenever he at- 
tempts to make manifest what he thinks 
he knows. Something has been skipped 
in his mental evolution—is it not a gen- 
eration or two? And would not the high 
schools do better to limit their services 
in certain lines to those who are ready 
to avail themselves of them; and to give 
courses, not fitting for educational work 
such as teaching, librarianship and the 
professions, but for more suitable voca- 
tions, to those others whose children or 
children’s children may some day be 
amply ready for the other? This sugges- 
tion may sound undemocratic, but is it 
not simply common sense, and would it 
not be in the interests of honesty, thor- 
oughness, humility and genuine education 
and culture? 

As to the libraries, if they must have 
help in such numbers that it is not pos- 
sible to limit choice to truly competent 
and prepared young people, is there no 
possible way in which the cultural, the 
representative side of the library’s work 
may be limited to those who have the edu- 
cational and cultural equipment? There 
would seem to be a way out, if libraries 
would but take the trouble to experiment. 
Let there be, as in the public schools, 
clerical workers who (in the schools) 
cannot ever be teachers and do not aspire 
te be, but who do well their work as 
clerks; let it be understood that clerical 
work is not the work of a grade, a step- 
ping-stone to another kind of work, but 
that it is outside the main stream of pro- 
motion, though having a scheme of pro- 
motion of its own. Into this work, put 
all the young people whose lack of educa- 
tion, of inherited cultivation, taste, and 
refinement, unfits them for work with 
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books and the public, and free the other 
members of the staff for the truly educa- 
tional and representative work of the li- 
brary. In a great emergency, the clerical 
assistant may be called on, but let her 
not be scheduled for any representative 
work. She will often make an accurate, 
industrious, clear-headed clerk, and, as a 
rule, she enjoys this kind of work, for 
which the three R’s alone would be suffi- 
cient preparation. In a system with 
branches, the clerical force of one branch 
might do the clerical work of two, if con- 
fined to that work only, going from branch 
to branch. Doubtless such an arrange- 
ment would require careful study and 
planning, but once effected it would solve 
so many of the disheartening problems 
and difficulties that large libraries now 
struggle with, that almost any preliminary 
labor and effort would seem worth while. 


Before throwing the subject open to the 
meeting for general discussion, Miss 
Bacon called for the next paper on the 
program. It was presented by Mr. FRANK 
K. WALTER, vice-director of the New 
York state library ‘school, and was en- 
titled: 


THE SELECTIVE FUNCTION OF LI- 
BRARY SCHOOLS 


The prestige of any profession depends 
primarily on the average ability of its 
members, and one of the first steps nec- 
essary for any profession to obtain recog- 
nition as such is to fix some standard of 
qualifications necessary for those in its 
ranks. No trade or profession can long 
exist as an organized line of activity un- 
less its practice is limited to those com- 
petent to carry on its particular work. 
Probably the chief reason why teachers 
and librarians are not more generally con- 
sidered professional, in the sense that law- 
yers and physicians are, is because nei- 
ther teaching nor librarianship has as yet 
any very definite general professional 
standards. 


Although at least one excellent profes- 
sional code for librarians has been for- 
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mulated, the absence of any organization 
with authority to put it into practice has 
so far made any such code quite inopera- 
tive or, at most, only suggestive. The 
points of view of library trustees are many 
and diversified and their power to estab- 
lish their own local standards of proficiency 
practically unlimited. There are evi- 
dences, on the other hand, that librarians 
are beginning to feel what teachers have 
long felt, and to some degree have counter- 
acted through required examinations and 
certificates: that while the doors to li- 
brarianship should open freely to all who 
are fit, they should also be closed to the 
unfit. 

In the absence of other organized agen- 
cies able to apply it, this selective princi- 
ple is perhaps nowhere else applied at 
present so thoroughly or consistently on 
so large a scale as in the library schools. 
Almost without exception they have from 
their start selected as well as collected 
students. Organized to meet measurably 
similar demands, they have through their 
requirements both for admission and 
graduation maintained relatively approxi- 
mate standards. Their courses of study 
have been definite in subjects, methods 
and aim. The field has been so wide and 
the time for preparation so short that no 


time could be spared for those deficient - 


either in general education or tempera- 
mental aptitudes. It has, therefore, been 
necessary to demand a rather high av- 
erage ability from prospective students. 

Unlike some other professional schools 
which admit freely and later weed out 
drastically those unable to keep the pace, 
the library schools have usually consid- 
ered it more fair to all concerned to keep 
out from the start the doubtful and the 
obviously unfit, always, of course, reserv- 
ing the right to eliminate later those 
whose school work shows them to be un- 
fitted for library service. 

The correspondence files of any library 
school will show that librarians and trus- 
tees have pretty generally recognized 
the service done them by this restrictive 
policy of the school, and there is no doubt 


that in many minds the chief claims to ex- 
istence which the schools have, lie in their 
ability to supply promptly candidates for 
definite positions at such salaries as the 
libraries see fit to fix. In a general discus- 
sion on the subject of library training at 
the Ottawa conference of the American Li- 
brary Association in 1912, Dr. Bostwick 
summarized as follows this service to li- 
braries: 

“May I say just a word from the stand- 
point of one who is interested in the 
product of the library school, as making 
use of that product? I do not think this 
point has been alluded to at all this morn- 
ing, which is my excuse for intruding it 
upon you for a moment. 

“I want to emphasize the value of li- 
brary schools as selectors, which it seems 
to me is very great, transcending even, 
perhaps, their great value as trainers. 
I know a great many persons who use li- 
brary school students, who, if they were 
asked why they preferred one library 
school to another, would say it was not 
because the training in that school was 
so much better, or because the instruct- 
ors in that school were so much better, 
but simply because they got better people 
from that library school. Why? Because 
those persons, who exist in great num- 
bers, who are congenitally unfit to be- 
come librarians seldom get into such 
schools, and, if they do, they are not al- 
lowed to graduate. Consequently, if you 
choose graduates of those particular 
schools, you are always sure of getting 
good persons. Therefore, I regard the 
selective function of a library school as 
extremely valuable. No matter how good 
the training you give, no matter how good 
the instructors you have, if you allow peo- 
ple in your schools who are unfitted for 
library work, your product will be worth 
little.” 

As long as those of equal qualifications 
are given an equal chance, this selective 
policy is justified even though disap- 
pointed candidates rage and college presi- 
dents eager for large enrollment imagine 
vain things. Every profession that is even 
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holding its own in public respect is tend- 
ing toward more and more limitation of 
membership. This may be set by profes- 
sional codes as in law or medicine, by 
state or local statute as in teaching (or 
again, in law, medicine or pharmacy), or, 
as to some extent in engineering and li- 
brary work, by schools training for a par- 
ticular profession. Schools supported by 
public funds are no exception; West Point 
and Annapolis are notoriously difficult to 
enter and stay in. Civil service commis- 
sions of all kinds (unless mere adjuncts 
to hungry political machines) make it 
more difficult every year to enter public 
service, and in many cases personality as 
well as training is considered by these 
commissions in making up the eligible 
lists. 

The confidence which libraries rather 
generally show toward library school 
students and the low percentage of fail- 
ures among these students, as compared 
with similar statistics of other profes- 
sional schools, amply justify the selective 
policy of the schools. It is certainly true 
that not all library school students are 
unqualified successes (neither are all who 
are not so trained); it is equally true that 
some have had to make several trials be- 
fore finaily finding their proper place; it 
is unfortunately true that some few have 
been downright failures, but the fact re- 
mains that this last class is proportionally 
small. The head of one school with about 
180 graduates finds only four among them 
who can fairly be considered failures. In 
another school which has nearly 800 for- 
mer students who have been in library 
work, the proportion of recognized fail- 
ures among those who have spent at least 
a year in training has been quite as small. 
Other schools would doubtless show sim- 
ilar records. In librarianship, as in ath- 
letics, business or war, it is the picked 
squad that wins. 

Recently the pleasures of library work 
have been rather widely advertised and 
more people than ever are looking to it 
as a desirable calling. The need of care- 
ful selection, therefore, becomes increas- 


ingly important. It is not more librarians 
as much as more good librarians who are 
needed. It is still necessary to combat 
the old idea that the library is the place 
where the mentally fatigued or anaemic 
can find pleasant employment at profitable 
rates, and not only the “congenitally un- 
fit” (to quote Dr. Bostwick), but those 
whose dormant abilities have become 
atrophied by age or disuse, must be dis- 
couraged from making an attempt that 
is sure to lead to failure. At present this 
task seems to fall chiefly to the schools. 
At least there seems to be evidence that 
librarians rather frequently evade respon- 
sibility by referring such cases to the 
schools for final disposition. 

The library, even more than the library 
school, should be interested in this mat- 
ter. One year, or at most two, is all the 
school has to do with any student. It is 
the library to which he or she goes which 
suffers or benefits longest and most acute- 
ly according to the care with which the 
selection has been made. Not because 
they are the only means for adequate 
training, but because they are one means, 
the library schools deserve the active sup- 
port of the profession in their attempt to 
select, 

One very practical means of support is 
easy to apply, that is encouraging good 


students to attend such schools and dis- 


couraging others. Librarians should be 
best able to recognize symptoms of profes- 
sional promise or probable failure, and 
frank discussion with young men or wo- 
men interested in library work would be 
of great value. Moreover, the immediate 
benefit to the library of a few competent, 
well-trained home people would not be in- 
considerable when there arise flurries of 
local patriotism, incited by officials who 
are patriots for revenue only but who seek 
to curry favor by noisy attacks on alleged 
favoritism shown toward well-trained non- 
residents. 

Librarians can also aid by reporting 
points in which students have been suc- 
cessful, as well as those in which they 
have failed. It is almost as important for 
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the schools to know wherein their selec- 
tion has been successful as wherein it has 
failed. 

Again, support of the selective attitude 
of the schools may at times imply active 
resistance to, as well as passive observa- 
tion of, the attempts of institutional heads 
to place the schools on a quantitative 
rather than a qualitative basis in the mat- 
ter of admission. Most of the existing 
schools have at some time been subjected 
to pressure of this sort, and, though it has 
usually been resisted successfully, it is al- 
ways a potential point of attack which 
may, as it actually has in several in- 
stances, imperil the very existence of the 
school itself. Perfunctory or even impas- 
sioned general resolutions will avail lit- 
tle as compared with the direct, personal 
statement of librarians or interested 
friends. 

Similar service may be done by point- 
ing out to boards of trustees and legisla- 
tive bodies definite cases in which the 
careful work of the schools has been of 
service to the community or the state. It 
may be humiliating, but it is true, that to 
most legislators, major as well as minor, 
the library is an appendage rather than 
a useful organ of the body politic, and the 
very recent past has shown a discouraging 
number of cases in which the library has 
been among the first to suffer when the 
cutting of appropriations has become epi- 
demic. In such cases, it may be well at 
times to support, by direct appeal to in- 
dividual legislators, the institution which 
trains for service as well as the institu- 
tion in which the service is performed. 

The so-called “regular” library schools 
cannot of themselves apply sufficiently 
the process of selection. The need of the 
principle should be impressed more insist- 
ently on conductors of training classes, 
summer schools and all other agencies 
which professedly train or which properly 
can train only for minor positions. The 
private, as well as the officer, must be 
fit for his work, and his training, within 
its proper limits, must be as careful. 
The nurse, no less than the physician, 
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must be one of a picked class. The as- 
sistant, no less than the department head 
or the chief librarian, should be care- 
fully selected and carefully trained. The 
American Library Association could very 
perceptibly raise the standard of the whole 
profession by encouraging the establish- 
ment of well-planned courses of training to 
replace the hit-or-miss methods, which are 
so often all the minor assistants get, and 
by using its influence to have admission 
to any grade of library service limited to 
the very best persons possible under local 
financial limitations. 

The professional training committee of 
the A. L. A. has very properly conducted 
an investigation of existing library 
schools, with a view to criticizing their 
service to the profession as a whole. Cen- 
sorship by the Association implies support 
as well as criticism. No adulation or un- 
due support of the schools is necessary. 
They are not doing the whole work of 
professional training, nor is it likely or 
even desirable that they ever should, but 
they are doing at least a part of the work 
of making librarianship a _ profession 
worthy the consideration of men and 
women of ability. Much of their infiu- 
ence is due to the care with which their 
students have been selected, and librari- 
ans who have never attended these 
schools, as well as those who have, will 
be benefited by insisting that this policy 
be maintained and made even more rigid. 
In short, those outside as well as those 
inside the schools may very properly en- 
dorse for library work the statement of a 
committee appointed by the New York 
State Teachers Association to report on a 
professional code of ethics for teachers: 
“The most important of these [obliga- 
tions], for the teaching profession, are: 
first, the obligation to fix and maintain by 
the whole weight of its influence the high- 
est practicable standard of preparation 
for the profession. . . .” 

The chairman called on Mr. Azariah S. 
Root, chairman of the A. L. A. Commit- 
tee on library training, to open the dis- 
cussion of the four papers. 
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Mr. Root expressed his appreciation to 
graduates and directors of library schools 
for their fulness of reply to his question- 
naires. He said he was glad to have such 
emphasis placed on the selective function 
of the schools. There were an increasing 
number of people wishing to enter the 
profession, but not willing to put sufficient 
time into their preparation; and that, from 
the replies he had received to his ques- 
tionnaires, he wondered whether the se- 
lective function had gone far enough; 
whether there should not be a raising of 
the educational standard. 

To this question, there was another side 
to be considered: whether libraries are 
ready to pay for the advance in standard. 
If the library schools stiffen up their stand- 
ards of entrance, and require a college 
diploma, will the libraries offer their stu- 
dents from $1,000 to $1,500 immediately on 
graduation from the schools? 

Mr. Root approved heartily Miss Plum- 
mer’s suggestion that there should be a 
distinction made between the clerical 
worker in a library and the more highly 
educated and trained worker. With this 
distinction, libraries could make a general 
standard of higher wage to maintain their 
highly-trained assistants. 

He added, further, that his correspond- 
ence showed a splendid enthusiasm of li- 
brary school graduates for their library 
schools, the almost universal response be- 
ing to the effect that the library school, 
as it stands, is a good, all-round prepara- 
tion for any kind of work, to be supple- 
mented afterward by special training. 

No further discussion following, the 
chairman announced the next number on 
the program; a paper by Miss ANNIE 
CARROLL MOORE, supervisor of work 
with children in the New York public 
library. 


TRAINING FOR THE WORK OF A 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN 


Sixteen years ago at Miss Plummer’s re- 
quest I presented a paper entitled “Spe- 
cial training for children’s librarians.” 
Looking back across the years I marvel at 


my own temerity, not merely in writing 
the paper, but in daring to teach the the- 
ory and practice of the management of a 
children’s room after an experience of but 
one year of practical work in the library 
and with no specialized training—for none 
then existed. 

I learned a very great deal, and as no 
one of the students of those classes is now 
engaged in library work with children, I 
feel reasonably safe in presenting the sub- 
ject again and in stating that the general 
principles of that first paper are still ac- 
tive factors in my conception of work with 
children in free libraries. They read as 
follows: General training in library work; 
personal fitness; first-hand knowledge of 
children and their books; appreciation of 
good pictures; the recognition of related 
things and the tracing of their connection 
in books, in art and in life. 


The Training School for Children’s Li- 
brarians of the Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burgh was established in October 1901, 
and the children’s librarians’ course 
given by the Pratt Institute library school 
as a second-year course was not contin- 
ued after June 1901. Two classes of stu- 
dents were graduated from it. . * 


It was a wonderful opportunity that the 
New York public library presented to a 
special worker in 1906. Again I found my- 
self learning a very great deal from the 
work, the workers and the public, and liv- 
ing over and over again my own first ex- 
periences with untrained heads of chil- 
dren’s rooms, 


The recognition of the value of special 
assistants in children’s rooms was shown 
as soon as a demonstration of service had 
been given. A special grade of children’s 
librarians was created in the graded serv- 
ice, ranking equally in salary with the 
grade of first assistant. Promotion to this 
grade was made on the basis of personal 
and educational qualifications and of dem- 


*The similarity between the work of a 
state 
library 
ring to a series of lectures given at the Iowa 
a Library School in 1902, 1903 and 
1 3 


branch 
refer- 


library commission and a 
system was illustrated by 
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onstrated ability to administer a children’s 
room satisfactorily. 

At this time there were several assist- 
ants whose work in children’s rooms re- 
vealed ability of high order and who 
showed capacity for growth. These as- 
sistants were unable to take a library 
school course. In order to secure for the 
library the full value of their services a 
special course of supervised experience 
and training, known as the qualification 
test for the children’s librarians grade, 
was planned and carried out by the su- 
pervisor of work with children, in co- 
operation with the librarians of the 
branches to which the assistants were as- 
signed. 

The course consisted of six months of 
practical work as an associate children’s 
librarian. The time was divided between 
three branches, selected as affording ex- 
ceptional opportunities for the study and 
experience of typical work in large, small 
and medium-sized libraries. One morn- 
ing each week was spent in the supervis- 
or’s office in book-order and statistical 
work, so planned as to give the assistant 
broad views of the general work and an 
exact knowledge of what to do should she 
be called to the office to act as a regular 
assistant in an emergency. 


Once a month there was a lecture upon 
children’s books and a discussion of sug- 
gested and required reading, conducted by 
the supervisor but planned primarily to 
develop the critical ability and independ- 
ent judgment of the assistant. 


During the six months the assistant re- 
ceived her regular salary and worked the 
full number of hours. At the beginning 
of the test an outline was given to each 
student assistant and to each branch li- 
brarian coéperating in the test. It was 
also stated that a thesis on the work of 
a children’s room, embodying the writ- 
er’s observations and conclusions based 
on this outline, would be required at the 
end of six months. 


Outline for assistants qualifying for the 
children’s librarians grade in the New 


York public library to be used as a basis 
for preparing a thesis on 


The Work of a Children’s Room 


1. Location of branch and study of its 
neighborhood. 

Extent of foreign population. 

Languages spoken by children and 
grown people using the branch li- 
brary. 

In what ways does each branch meet 
the conditions of its neighborhood, 
and what is the effect of recognizing 
differences in community life upon 
the work of the library as a whole? 

2. Book collections: circulating, refer- 
ence and reading-room. 

Size of collection. Adequacy to the 
needs of the branch in question. 

Duplication. Adult books in the chil- 
dren’s room. 

Condition of books on shelves and as 
returned from circulation. 


Repairing. Approximate time spent 
in mending. 
Binding. Proportion of strong bind- 


ing. Reinforced binding. 
Discarding. Average number of is- 
sues before discarding. 

3. Division of work: 

- In what way is the work for children 
carried on? 

If administered as a department, why 
is such a division made? 

Number of assistants in the branch. 

How scheduled in the children’s room? 

Work out your own ideas by making 
a workable schedule. 

4. Registration and overdue work: Par- 
ent vs. teacher or tradesman as ref- 
erence. 

5. Reference and reading-room work: 
Effect on the work in general. 

How to increase reference work. The 
value of reading-room collections. 
Make a list of the books most enjoyed 

by children in the reading rooms 
with which you are familiar. 

6. Evening work: 

Number of hours children’s room is 
open. 

Character of attendance. 

Restriction of circulation. 
for restricting. 

Should children’s rooms be open even- 
ings in all parts of the city? 

% per hours, clubs, and reading cir- 
cles. 

Describe the effect on the work and 
on the assistants who tell stories. 

Personal experience in story-telling or 
reading aloud. 


Reasons 
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8. Pictures in a children’s room. 

Do the children pay any attention to 
them? Suggestions for interesting 
children in pictures and in the mu- 
ral decorations. 

Make a list of twelve pictures for a 
children’s room. 

9. Informal discussion of children’s books 
with the supervisor of children’s 
rooms, based upon required and sug- 
gested reading. 


10. The selection and ordering of chil- 
dren’s books: Choice of edition. 
Replacements. Duplicates. 

The use of statistics in connection 
with the office of children’s rooms 
as a partial measure of the vitality 
and growth of the work of each 
children’s room in relation to the li- 
brary as a whole. 

11. Visits to libraries, schools, settle- 
ments, playgrounds, and other in- 
stitutions related to work with chil- 
dren. 

Discussion and written reports of 

= visits, 

Suggested reading. 


The object of this outline was to set 
clearly before the student assistant, the 
children’s librarian with whom she was 
associated, and the branch librarian, the 
main features of the course and to extend 
the time for observation and thought over 
a considerable period, during which time 
it was being translated into intelligent 
action. 


The qualification test was given for two 
consecutive years previous to the estab- 
lishment of the library school in the New 
York public library. The results were of 
such immediate and far-reaching benefit 
to the library service as to seem suggest- 
ive in outlining fuller courses of train- 
ing for children’s librarians or for libra- 
rians in general who need a more inti- 
mate practical knowledge of work with 
children. 


As I am largely indebted to my associ- 
ates in work for the suggestions noted in 
this paper, and as their suggestions are 
based upon varied types and some length 
of experience in the New York public li- 
brary and elsewhere, I trust I shall be 
pardoned for presenting a phase of library 
training in personal form. When I was 


asked to write this paper I turned in- 
stinctively to our representative workers 
with children and put these questions to 
them: 

1. What do you think library work for 
children really is? : 


2. What subjects do you think should 
be included in a course of one year of spe- 
cial training for a children’s librarian? 


3. What subjects would you emphasize 
as best adapted to meet the needs you 
have felt in your own work? 


Out of forty-five answers to the first 
question I have selected five as perhaps 
best expressing the personalities of the 
workers in relation to their work: 

“My idea of library work with children 
is that it is an opportunity given to those 
of us who love books to form a taste for 
reading in others. In its simplest form it 
should be merely an amplification of the 
pleasure we experience in recommending 
to a friend a book that has delighted or 
deeply moved us.” ... 

“Library work with children is the pro- 
motion of human welfare, by furthering 
through books the development of ideals 
and the growth of knowledge of those who 
are later to carry the full responsibility of 
citizenship.” 


“Work with children should not be lim- 
ited to a knowledge of books and an un- 
derstanding of children, but should in- 
clude a respectful regard for the opinion 
of parents and an elastic appreciation of 
the efforts and accomplishments of all 
who work for the common good of chil- 
dren. It should include a knowledge of 
the history and traditions of the races 
from which the children come and some 
knowledge of the degrading conditions to 
which children are subjected, as well as 
the ennobling influences surrounding their 
lives. Work with children is limited only 
as it is undeveloped—its scope is indefin- 
able.” 


“The strongest conviction that I have 
about the work is that one simply can- 
not know enough, and if I may add be 
enough.” 
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“Library work with children is a living, 
growing, changing experience of contact 
with literature—and with life in successive 
generations—most fully expressed in a 
room in which beauty, order and a love of 
human intercourse are to be felt on cross- 
ing its threshold.” .. .* 

They unite in giving first place to the 
comparative reading and study of liter- 
ature for children, adult literature as well 
as juvenile, the mediocre and the poorest 
as well as the best children’s books, and 
wish to base their reading and study on 
lectures given by a number of persons 
who have had long and varied and inti- 
mate experience with books. 

They urge more practice on broader 
lines and a fuller codrdination of prac- 
tice work with the lectures relating to it, 
to the end that an assistant may stand 
more firmly on her own feet when placed 
in charge of a children’s room or depart- 
ment in a strange city or town. 


“The practice work should get the stu- 
dent somewhere. Too frequently it does 
not and leaves one bewildered and uncer- 
tain” is the comment of one library school 
graduate and is echoed by others. 

The importance of visits to institutions 
concerned with the education and welfare 
of children is urged. Occasional lectures 
of an inspirational character should give 
point to these visits. 


Special optional courses in child psy- 
chology, story-telling, civics, sociology, the 
history of education and voice culture are 
mentioned by individuals as representing 
their own special needs. 

It is the general feeling that the margin 
of time for reading and finding oneself in 
work with children is too limited. Fewer 
lectures and stronger impetus to read and 
think and act would be worth trying in a 
library school offering special courses in 
work with children. 





*The workers in question represent nine 
different library schools. Some of them 
have taken general library training in one 
school and special training in another. They 
also represent beta ae | classes or supervised 
practice in several different libraries. Their 
length of library experience varies from one 
to thirteen yeays. 
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A careful examination of these papers 
and a survey of the existing needs in the 
field of work with children throughout the 
country leads me to make the following 
recommendations for a course of one year 
of special training for children’s librari- 
ans: 

I. A course of weekly lectures and dis- 
cussions on literature for children, includ- 
ing the history of a special literature for 
children, a wide range of sources of sto- 
ries (for the students’ own future use 
and for reference), a great deal of com- 
parative reading of adult literature taken 
together with children’s books—including 
poetry, biography, history and _ travel, 
novels, essays and drama. In short, as 
full and enlivening a course in book ap- 
preciation and criticism as could be given 
in nine months with very little prescrip- 
tive reading of children’s books. Special 
lectures on foreign picture-books and book 
illustration would be included in this 
course. 

Students should discuss individual books 
and the results of comparative reading 
with great freedom and should be encour- 
aged to make written notes concerning 
their reading. 

Il. A course of weekly lectures and 
discussions relating to the children’s room 
itself. This course should also extend 
throughout the year and should be so re- 
lated to the practice as to give a fine 
combination of philosophic conception of 
work with children with business effi- 
ciency. 

The subjects would include the selec- 
tion and ordering of books, with the choice 
of editions, such special features of the 
reference work as are brought out by fes- 
tival days, pageantry, problems of civic 
interest, etc.; exhibits of books and pic- 
tures, relations with schools and play- 
grounds, the place of the story-hour—why 
we have story-telling in the library and 
under what conditions to attempt it; li- 
brary clubs as related to the gang prob- 
lem, and such sociological aspects of the 
work as are presented by the overdue, 
lost and stolen books; neighborhood ac- 
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quaintance; home libraries; the planning, 
equipment, decoration, and general care 
of a children’s room. 


There should be a full bibliography on 
the general subject, from which reading is 
both suggested and done independently. 
Written reports and the compilation of 
short lists on a variety of subjects should 
be required. 


III. Supervised practice of a progress- 
ive character, including if possible two 
months of actual administration of a chil- 
dren’s room during the nine months of 
training, or supplementary to it if the 
student has had no previous experience 
in a library. Observation should be devel- 
oped and stimulated, written reports and 
list-making required. 


IV. A course of lectures on children’s 
rooms and their problems in large and 
small libraries: 


1. Historical account of library work 
for children in America. 

2. European libraries for children. 

3. The relation of work with children 
to the library as a whole. 

4. The relation of literature for chil- 
dren to literature in general. 

5. The public and its contribution to 
the children’s library. 

6. The children’s library and _ the 
school (public and private). 

7. The children’s library and child wel- 
fare movements. 


8. The significance of children’s read- 
ing in the life of a city or town. 

9. How to find oneself in a new en- 
vironment: 
Contrasts between the South, the 
Middle West, the Pacific Coast, New 
England and New York. 


10. The attack on the problem of or- 
ganization or reorganization; rural 
conditions, city conditions. 

11. Book selection and purchase for 
large and small libraries. 

12. The preparation of lists for print- 
ing and the evaluation of lists in 
print. 


13. The selection and training of assist- 

ants. 

14. Civic problems and the children’s 

library. 

Continuity in this course as in courses 
I and II will contribute much to its value. 
There should be suggested reading, but 
no required work, and the course might 
be elected by first-year students. 

V. Field Work: Visits to museums, 
art galleries, schools, book shops and the 
book departments of department stores, 
and to various institutions, public and pri- 
vate, concerned with the welfare of chil- 
dren. Written reports and discussions of 
observations made, with occasional lec- 
tures, preferably given outside the library. 
The collecting of reports and printed aids 
for future use. 

VI. Special courses to be made elec- 
tive and preferably given (with the pos- 
sible exception of story-telling) outside 
the library—at a university or special 
school where the library student would 
have the liberalizing influence of contact 
with other students: Child psychology, 
sociology, story-telling, civics, the history 
of education, voice culture, a course in 
general literature or history if needed. 

Graduates of library schools should be 
able to elect one or more subjects while 
holding salaried positions in a library and 
thus qualify for positions of fuller respon- 
sibility. So only does it seem to us that 
library work with children will grow to 
meet its larger possibilities and attract 
into its service those capable of realizing 
them. 

These are some of the questions which 
are being asked by librarians and trustees 
who are seeking for children’s librarians 
or heads of departments for work with 
children: 

Has she been successful in conduct- 
ing a children’s room, in her relations 
with the adult public and the staff as well 
as with children? 

Is she accurate and to be depended 
upon? 

Has she sufficient judgment to expend 
book funds on her own initiative? 
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Does she know books from the practical 
standpoint of supply and demand? 

Is she capable of presenting work with 
children acceptably at a public meeting, 
before a class or an assembly of school 
children, or teachers, or parents, or of 
her own associates in library work? 

Can she conduct a meeting? 

Can she tell stories—if not does she 
know that she can’t? 

Can she make a children’s room attract- 
ive and keep it so? (This should indi- 
cate that she has a sense of order and 
form, of beauty and fitness, and that she 
realizes the importance of giving the pub- 
lic a true impression of the work and of 
sustaining that impression.) 

Could she plan and execute a library ex- 
hibit? 

Could she compile a printed list or cat- 
alog? 

Is she capable of making an adequate 
written report of her work, of interview- 
ing a reporter or writer and of convey- 
ing a liberal idea of the library’s part in 
the life of the city or town? 

Finally, is she a specialist in a re- 
stricted field with an exaggerated and 
undeveloped view of library work with 
children and of children’s reading, or does 
she see it in full relation to modern life? 

Such are the qualifications which the 
work itself is demanding more and more 
from its workers. The last decade has 
witnessed an awakening to civic ideals 
undreamed of in the past. The children’s 
library is recognized as a force in the at- 
tainment of these ideals. Preparation for 
its work is a bigger thing than we have 
yet reckoned with, and the need for strong 
workers is so immediate and so wide- 
spread that we venture to ask that prac- 
tice work in large libraries be given its 
full measure of value by library schools 
and by the libraries themselves, and that 
students specializing in work with chil- 
dren be taught to conceive of it in terms 
of more responsible accomplishment dur- 
ing their student experience. 

We fully realize that no course in pro- 
fessional training can supply all that is 


needed in one, two or even many years, 
but experience justifies the belief that 
with a mind fully awakened to the value 
and the needs of the work, the developing 
power of the children themselves is soon 
felt; “and for genuine inspiration,” to 
quote one of the children’s librarians, 
“there is nothing like working in a room- 
ful of children.” 





The last part of the program being 
given to reports on new courses in library 
training, the chairman called on Dr. Frank 
P. Hill, librarian of the Brooklyn public 
library, to describe the new course offered 
by that library for the training of chil- 
dren’s librarians. 

Dr. Hill said that the purpose of the 
course was to train students for positions 
as children’s librarians in the branch li- 
braries; that the candidates must have 
had a year of college work or its equiva- 
lent. The course would cover a period of 
nine months, and would consist of the- 
oretical training in general library science 
as well as in work with children. Prac- 
tice work in the branch children’s rooms 
would constitute an important part of the 
training. No tuition fee would be charged, 
but the students would be expected to ac- 
cept appointments in the Brooklyn pub- 
lic library. The courses on children’s lit- 
erature and methods of work with chil- 
dren would be given by Miss Clara W. 
Hunt, superintendent of work with chil- 
dren in the Brooklyn public library; and 
the general courses in library economy, 
bibliography, reference work, etc., would 
be given by the principal, Miss Julia A. 
Hopkins. 

Miss Alice S. Tyler was asked to re- 
port on the new course given at the West- 
ern Reserve Library School this last year 
on “The public library and community 
welfare.” Miss Tyler said that the course 
was experimental, but that Cleveland of- 
fered an admirable field for such a course 
with its fifty-five affiliated social organiza- 
tions; that the course had so proved its 
value that it would be given again next 
year, and other courses, heretofore given 
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earlier in the year, would be related to 
it. 

Miss Tyler added that, in order to make 
room for the work, the catalog course had 
been shortened by ten lectures, and it 
was the intention to shorten it still fur- 
ther in the future. 

Miss Plummer read the following report 
on a new course to be offered next year 
by the library school of the New York 
public library. 

Municipal Reference Course 

The New York public library, of which 
the New York municipal reference library 
is now a branch, has authorized the estab- 
lishment by the library school of a munici- 
pal reference course. It will be open to 
graduates or certificate holders of accred- 
ited library schools, if recommended by 
their schools, and to experienced librarians 
of proper qualifications, the latter to be 
tested, in part, by a brief examination in 
library economy and management. Satis- 
factory completion of the course will be 
recognized by a diploma in the case of 
graduates or certificate holders, and a 
statement of work done in the case of 
other students. The school will willingly 
act as reference in all cases. An age limit 
of twenty has been set, and a tuition fee 
of $15 per term for the three terms will 
be charged all students. There will be no 
paid practice, owing to the number of 
places in which practice must be taken. 

An advisory committee, consisting of 
Robert A. Campbell, municipal reference 
librarian, Adelaide Hasse, chief of docu- 
ments division, Dr. Charles C. William- 
son, chief of economics division, and Wil- 
liam B. Gamble, chief of technology di- 
vision, has been appointed by the director 
to assist the school in the planning and 
carrying out of the course. Work will be- 
gin as soon after the summer vacation of 
1914 as practicable. 

Miss Bacon asked Mr. M. S. Dudgeon, 
secretary of the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, to speak about the new 
course on administration given last year 
by the library school of the University 
of Wisconsin. Mr. Dudgeon said that he 


wished to correct the impression that the 
course was a short-cut to library train- 
ing. The school had taken people with 
special qualifications along special lines, 
had given them the essentials in the tech- 
nical library courses, to which had been 
added university work and practical ex- 
perience; that the legislative reference 
work had been emphasized this first year, 
the practical work being done mostly with 
the state departments, although some had 
also been done with municipal libraries. 

This closed the program and its discus- 
sion. 

Immediately following, the business 
meeting was called to order by the chair- 
man. 

The first matter of business to be con- 
sidered was the revision of the by-laws. 
The secretary read the old by-laws. 

Miss Alice S. Tyler, chairman of the 
Committee on revision of the by-laws, ap- 
pointed at the Kaaterskill conference, pre- 
sented the report of the committee. By 
motion, it was decided to consider the 
amendments, section by section. 

The report discussed, approved and form- 
ally adopted, is as follows: 


BY-LAWS — PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
SECTION 


Revised 1914 
Name 

This section shall be called the section 

on professional training. 
Object 

Its object shall be the discussion of mat- 

ters relating to training for librarianship. 
Membership 

All persons actively connected with the 
training of librarians in regular library 
schools, summer library schools, training 
or apprentice classes, and librarians or in- 
structors in normal school classes in li- 
brary economy, are eligible for member- 
ship. 

Members of the A. L. A. who are in- 
terested in the object of the section are 
welcome to participate in the discussions, 
but shall not be entitled to vote at busi- 
ness sessions. 











TRUSTEES’ SECTION 


Officers and Committees 

The officers of the section shall be a 
chairman, a vice-chairman and a secre- 
tary. The secretary shall be eligible for 
reélection for two successive years. 

There shall be a program committee, 
consisting of the chairman, the secretary 
and one other member appointed by the 
chairman. 


Meetings. 

The section shall meet at the time and 
place of the annual conference of the A. 
L. A., at which time the election shall be 
held; and may hold executive sessions at 
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such other time and place as the officers 
may appoint. 

The report of the Nominating commit- 
tee was then presented: 

For Chairman, Miss Frances Simpson, 
assistant director, University of Illinois li- 
brary school; for Vice-chairman: Miss 
Agnes Van Valkenburgh, instructor, library 
school of the New York public library; 
for Secretary: Miss Julia A. Hopkins, 
principal, Brooklyn public library training 
classes. 

By vote, the report was adopted, and 
the secretary instructed to cast a ballot 
for the entire ticket. 


TRUSTEES’ SECTION 


The meeting of the section was called 
to order by Mr. W. T. Porter, chairman, 
Friday morning, May 29, in the New Wil- 
lard Hotel. Mr. THOMAS L. MONT- 
GOMERY, state librarian of Pennsyl- 
vania and trustee of Wagner Institute, 
Philadelphia, spoke on 


DUTY OF TRUSTEES AS TO 
LEGISLATION 


It is presumed that the question refers 
to legislation which has been or may be 
proposed to the different state legisla- 
tures or to the United States Congress. 
I do not know that the trustee has any 
well-defined duty in this direction. I be- 
came a trustee of the Apprentices library 
in Philadelphia shortly after graduating 
from college, and the duties as laid down 
by that organization for Trustees were 
very definite. Every bill was closely 
scanned by the members of the board 
and was paid immediately upon the ap- 
proval of the proper committee. The char- 
acter of the literature was watched, and 
carelessly written and vulgar books and 
those of exaggerated statement were 
wiped off the face of the catalog. I have 
belonged to other boards since then but 
none of them have required the same def- 
inite duties as this board. 


There is not often an opportunity for 


Trustees to forward legislation, When 
such an opportunity comes I should think 
it would be fully within their duty for 
such Trustees to advance proper legisla- 
tion by every means within their power. 
When I first took up library duties the 
only legislation which could be found 
upon the books was a law directing that 
the dog tax should be handed over for 
the support of libraries and reading rooms. 
Gradually laws began to appear providing 
for first or second or third-class cities or 
other divisions of the state, and some 
attempts were made to build up a general 
library law, but these efforts have been 
unsuccessful. 


There is very little use of a Trustee tak- 
ing up legislation unless he intends to fol- 
low the progress of bills relating to li- 
brary matters and to bear the annoyance 
of many discouragements with a bland 
optimism. I have had charge of library 
legislation of the greatest importance 
which has been voted down in the morn- 
ing and passed in the evening by a sub- 
stantial majority. Such was the procedure 
in the bill prepared for the Legislative 
Bureau in Pennsylvania. These results, 
however, are not produced without defi- 
nite hard work and a knowledge of how 
such matters are handled. I should 
rather trust such measures to the care of 
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one intelligent definite person than to 

have the whole Board of Trustees or 

members of Boards of Trustees deem it 

their duty to appear upon the scene. 
The next topic discussed was 


SHOULD LIBRARIES BE UNDER MU- 
NICIPAL AND STATE CIVIL 
SERVICE? 


The first speaker was Mr. R. R. BOW- 
KER, editor of Library Journal and trus- 
tee of the Brooklyn public library, who 
said in part: 

I wish to describe to you the method 
which we have in Brooklyn, because it 
seems to me that there has been worked 
out both the model civil service method 
and the model relation to trusiees with 
the library. The city authorities in 
Greater New York have been disposed to 
take the position that we were a city de- 
partment which should be directly under 
the control of the municipal civil service. 
It has, however, within a few weeks, been 
decided by the Corporation Council, that 
as a semi-public body we are not directly 
a city department, and therefore our civil 
service method will not be interfered 
with. That method is a very complete and 
yet a very simple one, and the trustees 
are kept by the librarian, as the practical 
executive, fully in possession of the facts 
and in a position to pass upon everything 
that is done. Always in library adminis- 
tration and in all administration, if you 
give trustees and directors all the infor- 
mation they want, and more than they can 
possibly want, they never wish to disturb 
you in the practical administration; and 
that is a very good recipe for treating your 
trustees generally. 

After a candidate has by examination 
entered the apprentice class, there is a 
careful examination of the record of the 
person who is passing from the bottom to 
the top of the ladder at every two or 
three rungs. At an entrance to an actu- 
ally new grade there is an examination. 
Those examinations are all reported to the 
trustees and somewhat formally passed 
upon by them. The method has worked 


out to our mutual and complete satisfac- 
tion. In connection with that we have a 
graded system of salaries, which has also 
worked well. The increase of salary nor- 
mally, under the rules, is, however, ap- 
plied only when the librarian certifies that 
the applicant is entitled to the increase of 
salary because of long service and effect- 
iveness in the post. 

Most libraries are not under that fa- 
vorable condition of semi-independence. 
In fact, most libraries today are under mu- 
nicipal conditions, and you cannot make 
the same argument against their inclu- 
sion in municipal service rules, but there 
is one controlling and sufficient argument 
which should be always emphasized and 
pushed home. 

Rebellion against civil service methods 
is simply to invite the deluge. If you do 
not have good civil service methods either 
within the library or within the city, you 
are sure to be deluged sooner or later by 
applications which will take too much of 
your time to resist. Therefore, the civil 
service method, as it is called, is most de- 
sirable, and do not do anything to im- 
peach that, because the troubles under the 
method are nothing to the troubles which 
you would have without the method. But 
the thing to be insisted on is this: 

First, that this bogie of locality, from 
which Mr. Jennings will tell you Seattle 
has been suffering, should not be permit- 
ted to have any influence at all. If the 
library profession is to be a profession, 
there should be the widest range of pos- 
sibility in choosing a librarian and the 
more important heads of departments. It 
is perfectly natural, of course, that the 
great body of your help will come from 
local sources of supply, but it ought to be 
understood that the graduate of a well-es- 
tablished, well-accepted library school, 


brings the certificate of examination with 
him or her, and it ought, as far as pos- 
sible, to be accepted that such a certificate 
of graduation is equivalent to a local ex- 
amination. 

The second principle to be urged is that 
because the library is a technical institu- 
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tion, it is most important that the exami- 
nations should be arranged under the au- 
thority and jurisdiction, and with the con- 
currence, of the civil service board of the 
municipality or the state. 

So, I should emphasize, taking the posi- 
tive and constructive ground, that the civil 
service method is the best thing for li- 
braries, but that it should be applied in 
the library according to its special tech- 
nical requirements, and in full sight of 
the fact that the library profession is a 
profession, and that the certificates of 
those who have come into it through other 
channels should be accepted as the equiva- 
lent of a local examination. 

Chairman PORTER: Some years ago 


we read with a great deal of interest ar-~ 


ticles in the library journals on the sub- 
ject of civil service by Mr. Jennings of 
Seattle. During the year 1913 we had oc- 
casion in Ohio to use what Mr. Jennings 
has said very extensively and very suc- 
cessfully, and we finally succeeded in get- 
ting for ourselves what they call “un- 
classified service,” similar to the Wiscon- 
sin method, by which the library service 
of the state is placed under the unclassi- 
fied service, and not subject to the mu- 
nicipal or the state civil service examina- 
tions, which does not at all indicate that 
we do not have the “interior,” as we term 
it there with us, civil service, for we do 
have that most strictly in Cincinnati, at 
least. I have pleasure in introducing Mr. 
J. T. JENNINGS, librarian of the Seattle 
public library, who will continue the sub- 
ject of civil service. 

Mr. JENNINGS: I have Mr. Porter’s 
permission to talk informally this morn- 
ing, since I have covered this subject form- 
ally at the Pasadena conference, and 
any of you who want further information 
on the subject can get that paper in the 
Pasadena proceedings. 

I made the mistake there of leading up 
te my subject and giving my conclusions 
last, in the usual way. I found I was 
somewhat misunderstood. So, this morn- 
ing, I am going to reverse it and state 
at the outset what my conclusions are. 


First, I want to read the title of this 
paper as it appears on the program: 
“Should libraries be under municipal and 
state civil service?” 

I suppose it means “or” state; they 
should not want to be under both. That 
would be an awful calamity. But it does 
not ask “Should they be under civil serv- 
ice?” but, “Should they be under munici- 
pal or state civil service?” I believe in 
civil service principles, and I think with 
Mr. Bowker that a large library especially 
should have a civil service system within 
its own control, within control of the 
board of trustees. I do not believe in con- 
trol by an outside commission, either state 
or municipal. Now, I hope I can make 
that clear. I believe in the principles of 
civil service, but I think they should be 
in the control of the board of trustees. 
It might be called unfilial for me to take 
that stand, since I went into library serv- 
ice twenty-five years ago through a civil 
service examination. I have worked for 
sixteen years in libraries under civil serv- 
ice, and for nine years in libraries that 
were not under civil service, so that I have 
had an opportunity to judge the merits 
of the two systems. 

Now, when I went to Seattle seven years 
ago, I did not know until I got there that 
the library was under civil service, and it 
was somewhat of a blow to make that dis- 
covery. It took two years to get rid of 
the system and substitute our own inter- 
nal civil service, and in bringing this 
about I found that the first difficulty was 
to convince the board of trustees. Most 
good men and good women believe in the 
principles of civil service. As soon as you 
begin to make an attack on civil service 
ideas, there is a hubbub. But we made 
a careful investigation at first, before pre- 
senting the matter to the board of trus- 
tees, and we sent one of those question- 
naires that you all welcome, to 53 different 
libraries in the country, including all of 
the large libraries, all of the libraries that 
we knew were under civil service, and all 
the libraries that we thought of as effi- 
cient public libraries. Only nine of those 
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63 libraries were under civil service, and 
eight of the nine reported that the results 
were not satisfactory. The ninth one was 
rather non-committal. Later on I had a 
chance to visit that ninth library, and the 
assistant who showed me through, who 
had been there some sixteen or seventeen 
years, told me that the contrast between 
the old system, when they were not under 
civil service, and the new system under 
civil service, was very marked; that the 
old system was much the better. So that 
of the nine libraries that had civil serv- 
ice none were satisfied with the results. 

Of those 53 libraries, 28 were in towns 
having civil service commissions, but 19 
of those 28 cities having civil service com- 
missions had specifically exempted the 
public library from the operation of the 
civil service law. 

The reasons for the exemption, of 
course, are obvious to most of us. They 
took the ground that the requirements 
for library work included the question of 
personality, and other questions of gump- 
tion and tact and industry—dqualifications 
that could not be tested by civil service 
examination—and that the libraries were 
educational institutions, like the schools, 
and should be exempt in the same manner 
and for the same reasons that the schools 
are exempt. 

The most notable exemption from civil 
service in this country, I think, is the Li- 
brary of Congress, and if any of you are 
threatened with municipal civil service 
it will be worth your while to read the 
congressional hearing on the subject of 
placing the Library of Congress under 
civil service, in 1897. Prominent librari- 
ans from all over the country appeared 
before that committee, and their state- 
ments were very vigorous and to the 
point. The result, of course, was, as you 
know, that the Library of Congress was 
exempted from civil service and the ap- 
pointments were placed in the hands of 
the librarian, without restrictions. You 
know the result of that action. The Li- 


brary of Congress has been free from 
criticism, has been efficient, and there is 
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no question but that it is more efficient 
than most of the government departments 
that are under civil service. 


The British Museum is not, as far as I 
can find, under civil service rules, al- 
though civil service is applied to the other 
English departments, and the British Mu- 
seum might be called a department. 


The arguments claimed for civil serv- 
ice are that it eliminates politics, that it 
selects the best possible candidate for the 
particular position to be filled, that it pro- 
tects the employees from removal for in- 
sufficient reasons, that it is democratic, 
that the opportunity for appointment is 
open to every citizen, and that it saves 
time. 


A great many of these arguments in the 
practical working out of the system fall 
down. It does eliminate politics. That is 
the best argument, and to my mind the 
only argument in favor of municipal or 
state civil service for a library. It is 
better than the spoils system, but it is 
merely a stepping-stone, and I think we 
ought to go on to something better. If 
civil service were the ideal system, it 
would be used by business men. It may 
be that to some extent the principles are 
used by business men, but it is always 
in their own control. It is absurd, I think, 
to claim that it selects the best possible 
candidate. My experience has been that 
the best possible candidates will not take 
the examination. 


It does protect the employees from re- 
moval. That, instead of being an argument 
in favor of civil service, I think is an argu- 
ment against it. If the employee is the 
important question that we have to con- 
sider, then that may be an argument, but 
I think the efficiency of the library is the 
burden that is placed on the trustees and 
on the librarian, not to find positions for 
particular people and to see that they are 
secure in those positions. 

If I were to attempt to outline the ob- 
jections to civil service, although. there 
are a great many of them, I wouid be in- 
clined to name four principal objections 
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to the system as applied by an outside 
commission: 

First, that the examination is no test 
of ability. Many good library assistants, 
who can do good work in a library, are 
very much at a loss when they try to tell 
or write about their work. Another per- 
son, who may be very ready at writing 
could pass a high examination, but may 
be lacking in tact, personality, industry, 
gumption—any one of a dozen qualifica- 
tions that are desirable for library work- 
ers—and you cannot tell anything about it 
by the examination. 

The geographical limitation is another 
absurd principle of most civil service sys- 
tems. Mr. Bowker has referred to that. 
The civil service enthusiasts are coming 
to the idea that that must be abolished. 
That is what we have been meeting just 
recently in Seattle. The idea that we 
should go outside for library workers did 
not appeal to some of the people there, 
and there are always people who object to 
the idea of importing trained help for li- 
brary work. Anybody, of course, can do 
library work! 


The absurdity of the geographical limi- 
tation, I think, can easily be shown. A 
city, say the city of San Francisco—be- 
cause this applies there—cannot import 
people from outside for their library. A 
person to be appointed on the staff of the 
San Francisco public library must have 
lived in San Francisco for at least one 
year. Now they are limited, as you see, 
to residents of San Francisco. 


The state of New York by its civil serv- 
ice requirements in making appointments 
to the state library at Albany is limited 
to the citizens of the state of New York. 
It is only when the civil service commis- 
sion is willing to waive that rule that they 
can go outside of the state of New York 
to fill positions. 


The federal government, of course, can 
select from the entire country. You can 
see that the city is helplessly handicapped 
in trying to secure efficient assistants. 
It cannot go outside of its limits. The 


state is handicapped, but not quite so badly. 
It can go anywhere in the state. It can- 
not compete with other states and get as- 
sistants from the outside. The govern- 
ment is the only one in that geographical 
limitation scheme that has any freedom 
in securing qualified helpers. This geo- 
graphical limitation is merely another kind 
of spoils system. In it the citizens say, 
“We pay the salaries, we ought to get the 
appointments.” 

The third argument against civil serv- 
ice is the difficulty of removing inefficient 
assistants. The old-fashioned civil serv- 
ice regulation was that the removed as- 
sistant would have the right of appeal, 
and if she or he appealed the civil serv- 
ice commission would grant a trial, at 
which the librarian would appear, and per- 
haps the trustees, and state their side of 
the case. The assistant would come and 
state her ideas, and each side would have 
the privilege of bringing witnesses and 
giving evidence. I think that is a situa- 
tion that is intolerable. No self-respect- 
ing man wants to appear at a civil serv- 
ice trial against a young lady who may 
have been on his staff and whom he con- 
sidered inefficient and whom he has re- 
moved. 


The civil service enthusiasts have dis- 
covered that that regulation needs to be 
changed, and they made those changes in 
the model charter outlined for the city of 
Los Angeles some two or three years ago. 
The civil service experts who went there 
to help draft a model charter recom- 
mended that the power of removal be 
placed entirely in the hands of the execu- 
tive officer. That is the idea embodied 
in most of the new city charters, that the 
appointing officer has full power of re- 
moval. He must file a written statement 
of reasons for removal. Then the assist- 
ant has the right of filing an answer, and 
that is as far as it goes. The matter is 
left entirely with the appointing power. 
There is no appeal, no trial. 


I think that this Association should 
come out with a more vigorous state- 
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ment on this question than it has thus 
far. The Committee on relations be 
tween the library and the municipality 
that reported last year did include in 
their report a recommendation that civil 
service principles should be observed but 
that the system should be under the con- 
trol of the library board and not handi- 
capped by any outside body. That state- 
ment is a buried thing, in a report that 
probably many of you have not seen and 
that fewer outsiders have seen. I think 
the A. L. A. should go on record in vig- 
orous language on this question of mu- 
nicipal and state civil service. The dan- 
ger is confronting all of us all the time. 
Ohio has just been through a siege, as 
Mr. Porter has told you. New Jersey, 
as I understand, has a civil service law 
that two years ago was applied to a great 
many of the public libraries of New Jer- 
sey. 

If we have two boards in a city, both 
appointed by the mayor, the library board 
and the civil service commission, I think 
you will grant that one is just as likely 
to have good men on it as the other. Per- 
sonally, I think that a library board is apt 
to have men of bigger calibre than the 
men on the civil service commission in 
the same town. But we will waive that, 
and say they are just as good. The li- 
brary board is held responsible for the 
library and for the results obtained. Is 
it not absurd to take the most important 
part of their task and put it in the hands 
of another board appointed by the same 
appointing power, and let that other 
board, the civil service commission, 
choose the people who are to do the li- 
brary work? 

Mr. Henry E. Legler, librarian of the Chi- 
cago public library, next discussed the 
question 


SHOULD THERE BE A PENSION LAW? 


I believe that the state or the municipal- 
ity should be the model employer; not be- 
ing bound by the traditions or the neces- 
sities of competition which obtain in busi- 
ness establishments, the government is in 
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a position to be the model employer, to 
create such conditions affecting the daily 
work of employees as will conduce to their 
comfort and as will relieve their minds of 
the anxieties which business life brings 
ordinarily. When such large employers 
of labor as the great railway corporations, 
great commercial and industrial estab- 
lishments, like the harvester works and 
similar institutions, are waking up at the 
present time—I might say are awakened 
at the present time—to the necessity of 
pension systems for their employees, it is 
well within the province of the munici- 
pality or the state to do likewise, and to 
do it on a more broad and generous and 
progressive scale than is possible to those 
who have to consider competition with 
other industrial concerns engaged in the 
same line of business. I do not mean 
that the pension scheme should be a mat- 
ter of charity; it may be considered as de- 
ferred compensation. In no library is the 
compensation commensurate with the 
work and with the personal service that is 
rendered by those engaged in that work. 
So that I do not regard any scheme of 
pensions in any degree as a matter of 
charity, but as a matter of justice and 
right averages. 

I do not know just how many libraries 
have a pension system. I do know of 
che, because I am more intimately asso- 
ciated with that particular institution, 
which is the Chicago public library. The 
Chicago public library pension scheme 
dates from 1905, when, at the instance of 
some members of the board, the legisla- 
ture enacted a law which permitted the 
employees to engage in a participating 
pension fund arrangement. The plan was, 
and is at the present time, that the em- 
ployees should contribute at their option 
one per cent of their salaries towards a 
pension fund; that those who elected to 
join this pension scheme would have the 
following benefits: At the end of twenty 
years they might withdraw from the serv- 
ice and receive an annuity proportionate 
to the amount of the salary received dur- 
ing service in the library. The salary se- 
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lected as the determining factor is the 
largest salary paid at any one time during 
connection with the institution. The li- 
brary board, realizing the significance of 
this legislation and appreciating the serv- 
ices of the employees, and also realizing 
the fact that these had been absurdly un- 
derpaid for many years, voted to contrib- 
ute to the library pension fund principal 
one-half of all the fines received for over- 
due retention of books. I believe the fines 
amounted then annually to $6,000 or $7,000, 
so that one-half of that sum annually was 
added to the contributions of the em- 
ployees as the nucleus of what was to be- 
come the principal of the pension fund. 
Later this action was modified, so that 
the entire sum obtained from fines was 
contributed to this fund. The fines have 
rapidly increased in volume, are now 
about $16,000 or $17,000 a year, and are 
regularly paid into the pension fund. The 
employees contribute about $3,000 a year, 
as the one per cent proportion they give 
from their salaries. The funds as they 
have increased have been productively in- 
vested, and between $3,000 and $4,000 an- 
nually is now derived as income from these 
invested funds, so that at the present 
time there is an increment of about $22,000 
a year. The number of people on the 
pension fund is as yet quite small, but 
they draw annually about $3,000 a year, 
so that the net addition to the pension 
fund is between $18,000 and $19,000 per 
annum. 

The plan of participation is this: That 
the minimum amount to be contributed 
by any participant in the benefits is about 
50 cents per month, no matter how small 
the salary is; that the maximum to be 
contributed by any employee is $48 per 
year; that the maximum amount to be 
drawn as annuity by anyone, no matter 
how large his salary may have been, is 
$50 per month; and the minimum is $27.50 
a month. It was the experience in the ear- 
lier history of the pension administration 
in Chicago that some of the employees 
were reluctant to elect to join the pen- 
sion scheme. Some of them, of course, 


figured that possibly they might not re 
main long in the service, and it was not 
worth while, and others remained out for 
other reasons. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the other city employees of Chicago, 
numbering some 20,000, started a move- 
ment for a general municipal pension 
scheme, and secured legislation which 
made it compulsory upon the city em- 
ployees not otherwise participating in a 
pension fund, plan or arrangement, to 
join the general municipal pension 
scheme and to pay a flat rate of $2 per 
month no matter how much or how small 
the salary might be. 

The library pension law is working out 
admirably. The regulations and the by- 
laws, which have been based upon the 
general law, are quite generous. For in- 
stance, it is provided that if at the end 
of ten years’ connection with this pension 
fund any employee, by reason of physical 
incapacity, finds it desirable to separate 
from the service, the pension board may 
vote to permit the participation in the 
annuity fund of this particular employee 
on the general plan. At the end of twen- 
ty years any employee belonging may elect 
to leave the service and draw his an- 
nuity; in fact, several have done so this 
last year who seemed to be in reasonably 
good health, and are now drawing $50 
per month each. 

Perhaps you will be interested in the 
details as to the salaries and the annui- 
ties which are derived from the receipt of 
those salaries. Those drawing a salary 
of $600 and less than $700 are eligible for 
a pension of $27.50 monthly; a salary of 
$700 and less than $800, $30; less than 
$900, $30.50; $900 to $1,000, $35, and so on, 
increasing at the rate of $2.50 per $1,000 
of salary, until those who receive a salary 
of $1,500 and over reach the maximum of 
$50. 

There is also a provision which is ap- 
plicable to those who have been long in 
the service, which allows the annuities to 
be voted by the pension board to those 
who have reached the age of 55, although 
they may not have been connected with 
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the pension fund arrangement for the req- 
uisite length of time applicable to other 
employees. 

This, very briefly, is the scheme which 
obtains in Chicago. I am heartily in favor 
of it. The money now available as the 
principal is in the neighborhood of $100,- 
000—between $90,000 and $100,000—and, 
as I have explained, is added to annually 
at the rate of $18,000 to $19,000. 

A MEMBER: I should like to know the 
minimum conditions of participation in 
this fund; whether voluntary withdrawal 
from the service would entitle an employee 
to receive the pension compensation or 
not; for instance, if someone joined and 
in five years elected to withdraw from 
the library. 

Mr. LEGLER: He can do that and re- 
ceive back one-half of all he may have 
paid in. He receives no pension after hav- 
ing withdrawn from the pension scheme 
and receiving back one-half of all his pay- 
ments. 

The MEMBER: For instance, a person 
who has broken down in health after hav- 
ing served a number of years; how long 
does he continue to draw this $27.50, or 
$50 a month? 

Mr. LEGLER: It depends on how long 
he lives. He receives his pension during 
life. 

The MEMBER: What is the minimum 
number of years they have to serve to be 
entitled to that? 

Mr. LEGLER: Ten years, excepting in 
the special case of the older employees, 
who reach the age of 55 years, where a 
minimum of five years in connection with 
the pension fund is required; in the case 
of an employee whose death occurs while 
in the service of the library, the nearest 
of kin may receive what is equivalent to 
one year’s annuity. The employees have 
a voice in the direction of this pension 
fund, in that they elect three of the trus- 
tees or members of the pension board. 
Two trustees are members of the library 
board, and three are employees. 

A MEMBER: May I ask whether any 
attempt has been made to work out a 





pension system in a smaller organization. 
The Chicago public library is sufficient in 


‘itself, but not small; may I enquire how 


a similar plan would work in a smaller 
organization. 

Mr. LEGLER: Of course, we realize 
that in a very small library it would be 
absolutely impossible to have anything of 
the sort, and that it would require an ar- 
rangement similar to that which we find 
in states where pension laws have been 
enacted for teachers, though in the larger 
cities of those same states there may be 
local pension funds for teachers. 

Dr. FRANK P. HILL, librarian of the 
Brooklyn public library, was asked to dis- 
cuss the question, “Should libraries be 
classified for the purpose of fixing a stand- 
ard for salaries and vacations?” and he 
said in part: 

I think it is true in the larger libra- 
ries, and to a great extent in the small 
libraries, that the initial salary of the 
newcomer into the system is too small 
for a living wage. We are expected to 
dress well and to eat well and to look 
happy and contented with our lot on $40 
a month in a city, and there is no one 
whom I have found yet who can do these 
things successfully. I would like to see 
that standard raised so that people would 
come in at a little nearer approach to 
a living wage, and then that standard 
might apply to all grades. We in Brook- 
lyn are looking towards that at present. 
We are hoping to revise our graded serv- 
ice so that those in the first three or 
four lines of promotion will receive larger 
salaries. Whether we succeed in this de- 
pends altogether upon the attitude of the 
city finance department, which gives us 
our money. One thfng that all trustees 
should aim after is not so much the 
elevation of the standard of the em- 
ployee, because that is already high, but 
the elevation of the initial salary at which 
he comes into the library service. 

I have a very strong feeling that we 
should not, as heads of libraries, take em- 
ployees from other libraries without con- 
sulting the heads of the institution; and 
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at the same time I feel that we should 
not hold anyone back from getting a bet- 
ter compensation elsewhere, but that we 
should do all we can to aid an employee 
in getting that higher salary. I believe 
that it is possible for the larger libraries 
to have a classification of a graded serv- 
ice, which would make it impossible for 
Cincinnati to take anyone away from 
Brooklyn, or vice versa, to get them into 
the same grades, but that they could get 
one from the other by way of promotion, 
when there was not a chance, perhaps, 
for promotion in the particular library. 
But if the salaries were all the same, and 
the vacations all the same, the graded 
service, of course, being the same, there 
would be no advantage in going from one 
library to another, unless it were in the 
way of promotion from grade to grade, 
and that promotion would be made just 
as easily from library to library as with- 
in a library itself. 

Mr. N. D. C. HODGES being asked to 
speak on the extension of the privileges 
of the city library to the county, de- 
scribed the extension of the privileges of 
the public library of Cincinnati, under the 
law of April, 1898, to all residents of Ham- 
ilton county, the tax levy being at the 
same time extended to cover the county. 
Six outlying village libraries were taken 
in as branches and administered to great- 
er advantage and with expanded resources 
through their becoming parts of a large 
library. Jn place of seven boards of trus- 
tees only one remains. 

Dr. ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, of St. 
Louis, spoke on the subject: 


THE RELATION OF THE LIBRARY TO 
THE CITY GOVERNMENT THROUGH 
ITS MUNICIPAL REFERENCE 
DEPARTMENT 


The municipal reference library is not 
a library at all, in the sense in which li- 
braries were understood fifteen or twenty 
years ago. If you will go into any of our 
legislative or municipal reference libraries, 
you will see very few books. They are 
very largely bureaus of information, and 


in some cities they are so called. I do 
not know that there is any objection, but 
I think it important that where a city 
has a large, well-organized public library, 
the bureau of information should be ope- 
rated in close connection with that li- 
brary, where much of the machinery for 
it is already on hand. If a city establishes 
a bureau of information, or a municipal 
reference library, entirely separate from 
its public library, it is apt to do a good 
deal of wasteful duplication. At the same 
time, it is important that the municipal 
reference library should be just as close 
to the persons that are to avail themselves 
of it as possible, and that means it ought 
to be in the city hall. I think that a bu- 
reau of this sort is strongest when there 
is a feeling on the part of the city author- 
ities that it is absolutely unprejudiced; 
that it obtains information for the sake 
of furnishing the facts, and that the per- 
son who collects the facts is not biased. 
It seems to me that in one or two cases 
enthusiasts who have been connected 
with municipal and legislative reference 
libraries have gone too far in the direc- 
tion of taking sides. Although they may 
have taken sides well, working for mu- 
nicipal reform or civic’ betterment, it 
seems to me that this is a dangerous error. 
It is not the business of anyone in charge 
of a municipal bureau of information to 
make any inferences from the facts or to 
try to get the city government to do any- 
thing—good or bad. He should be abso- 
lutely impartial, and should confine him- 
self to obtaining the facts that he is 
asked to get. Sometimes he may falsely 
get the reputation of taking sides when 
he has no intention of doing so. That 
was the case recently in the city of St. 
Louis, where we have just completed the 
draft of a new charter. The board of 
freeholders, which is the official body 
charged by the state laws with framing 
the charter, asked for information from 
everybody that could furnish it; and 
among others the municipal reference li- 
brarian was asked to inform the board 
with regard to the establishment of mu- 
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uicipal newspapers in other cities. 

The librarian accordingly collected a 
very large body of information with re- 
gard to city newspapers, and stated ex- 
actly what they did, reporting the saving 
that they effected in the city expendi- 
tures and so on. There was absolutely 
not a word of partisanship or advocacy of 
anything whatever in this information. 
The next day he, and the municipal library 
through him, was attacked by some of 
the local press on the ground that he had 
advocated the establishment of a city 
newspaper. : 

The library in this case was falsely 
charged with partisanship. It was not 
open to such a charge. I think it very 
desirable that the library should never 
become open to such a charge. 

I have frequently, in speaking of the 
library before bodies of financiers and 
others, made the claim that it is practi- 
cally our only non-partisan public institu- 
tion. We are obliged by our very consti- 
tution to furnish non-partisan informa- 
tion. If we put a book on our shelves on 
one side of a question, we are bound to 
include also a book on the other side. 
There is not a public question, nor a ques- 
tion in history, or geography, or mathemat- 
ics, or anything else that is controverted, 
on which we should not furnish impartial 
information on both sides; and it would 
be very unfortunate for us to expose our- 
selves to the charge of partisanship. If 
you go into a library and find that only 
one side of a question is represented in 
it, that library, whether voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily, is dealing a blow to the great- 
est hold we have on the public at the 
present time—our reputation for absolute 
non-partisanship. That is the point I 
should make most strongly in connection 
with municipal reference libraries, and I 
believe that in general at the present time 
they have upheld the reputation of the 
library for non-partisanship. 

This is one of the reasons why they 
should be connected with the public li- 
brary. If a municipal bureau of infor- 


mation, established by the city, is part of 
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the administration, naturally it will up- 
hold that administration. If it collects 
data, who can blame an officer of the ad- 
ministration for dwelling with a little more 
insistence on data showing that the ad- 
ministration has been acting rightly. It 
is inevitable. But, if such a matter is in 
charge of the public library, which by its 
very constitution is non-partisan and im- 
partial, there is no reason why the infor- 
mation should not be simply the facts and 
nothing else, on one side and the other, 
with no inferences and no effort to influ- 
ence the mind of legislators, city officials 
or anyone else. 

Mr. W. T. PORTER made the following 
contribution on the subject: 


DO WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
ACTS APPLY TO LIBRARIES? 


At the session of the general assembly 
of Ohio, held January, 1913, the workmen’s 
compensation act, which had been in force 
for two years, was amended to the effect 
that the “state, and each county, city, 
township, incorporated village and school 
district therein” should constitute “em- 
ployers” subject to the provisions of the 
act, and the term “employe,” “workman” 
and “operative” should be construed to 
mean “every person in the service of the 
state or of any county, city, township, 
incorporated village or school district un- 
der appointment or contract of hire, ex- 
press or implied, oral or written.” 

The act further provided that every such 
“employer” should contribute to the state 
insurance fund, in proportion to the an- 
nual expenditure of money by such em- 
ployer for the services of such “employe,” 
a sum equal to one per cent of the amount 
of money annually expended by the said 
employers for the services of such em- 
ployes. Then the statute provided that 
the auditor of state should draw his 
warrant on the treasurer of state in fa- 
vor of said insurance fund for deposit 
therein said one per cent of the salary 
list of the state during the preceding fis- 
cal year, and in like manner the auditor 
of each county should draw his warrant 
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on the county treasurer for like percentage 
of the salary lists of the county and the 
taxing districts therein, for deposit to the 
credit of the said state insurance fund. 

Other sections provided for the payment 
of such employes who are injured, or the 
dependents of such as are killed, out of 
said insurance fund in the same manner 
as in the case of other injured or killed 
employes. 

The act thus attempted to place all 
state, city, county and school district em- 
ployes upon the same plane as the ordi- 
mary wWwage-earner whose employer took 
advantage of the act, the public obliga- 
tion to contribute being, however, abso- 
lute. 

Acting under this statute, the county au- 
ditor of Hamilton county, within which is 
situate the school district of Cincinnati— 
the owner of the public library of Cincin- 
nati—ascertaining the amount of the an- 
nual salary list of the library, drew a 
warrant upon the county treasurer against 
the library fund in the county treasury— 
the depository of the library—in favor of 
the state insurance fund. Prior to the 
cashing of the warrant, a temporary re- 
straining order was obtained on behalf of 
the library against the payment. The ac- 
tion is still pending. 


On the part of the library, it is con- 
tended that there being no common law li- 
ability for damages for injuries to any 
person injured in or about the library, 
the library funds being raised by taxation 
for a limited and specified purpose, the li- 
brary fund could never be made liable for 
damages, and if not liable for such inju- 
ries, they should not be called upon to 
contribute to the state insurance fund. 

In Cleveland the fund contributed was 
limited to the percentage stated upon the 
salaries of such employes as janitors, ele- 
vator operators, etc., holding that the li- 
brary attendants were not workmen or 
operatives. 

I will take pleasure in reporting the re- 
sult of the litigation in the library journals. 

Miss M. E. Ahern, editor of Public Li- 
braries, under the topic, “Some trustees— 
there are others,” recounted observa- 
tions and experiences with trustees in 
various parts of the country who exploited 
the library for their own benefit and that 
of their friends, who through indifference, 
want of knowledge, interest and educa- 
tion, crippled the library service. As a 
contra picture to this, the interest, sacri- 
fice, devotion, effective service, personal 
influence of still others were cited. 
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The public documents round table held 
in the small ball room of the New 
Willard Hotel Friday morning, May 29, 
with Mr. George S. Godard, state librarian 
of Connecticut, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on public documents, in charge, 
was unquestionably one of the most 
interesting and helpful meetings yet held 
by this section. For the first time, those 
in authority in Congress, the Library of 
Congress, the office of the Government 
Printer and the office of the Super- 
intendent of Documents were all repre- 
sented through accredited officials. Prob- 
ably also there has never been a larger 
gathering of librarians interested in pub- 
lic documents than came together at this 
meeting. 

The first paper was by Mr. GEORGE H. 


-ernment publications. 


CARTER, clerk of the Joint Committee 
on printing, on 


PURPOSE -AND SCOPE OF THE CODI- 
FICATION OF THE PRINTING 
LAWS AS CONTAINED IN THE 
PRINTING BILL* 

On behalf of the Joint Committee on 
printing, I am pleased to express its 
thanks for this opportunity to explain to 
your round table the purpose and scope 
of the printing bill now pending before 
Congress. The purpose, briefly stated, is 
economy and efficiency, two essentials 
now sadly lacking in the public printing 
and binding and the distribution of gov- 
In scope, the bill 
is intended to cover the entire printing 


*Printed only in part. 
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activities of the government, and to as- 
semble in one harmonious act the mul- 
titudinous printing provisions now scat- 
tered along through a century of congres- 
sional legislation. I take it, however, that 
your interest in the bill is chiefly from a 
librarian’s point of view, and shall endeav- 
or to keep that fact in mind as I present 
the provisions that seem to be of special 
importance to the libraries of the coun- 
try. 

First, permit me to state, the bill is the 
result of almost ten years’ investigation 
and study of the printing problems of 
the government. The extravagances and 
wastes in the public printing and bind- 
ing had become so enormous that Congress, 
in 1905, created a Printing Investigation 
commission with authority to inquire into 
the subject and report such remedial leg- 
islation as seemed proper. That Commis- 
sion caused the adoption of a number of 
urgent reforms in the public printing and 
binding, largely as a result of which the 
annual expenditures for the Government 
Printing Office decreased almost a million 
dollars in five years from the time the 
Commission started to put the public print- 
ing on a sensible business basis. The 
Commission then concluded its work with 
the preparation of the printing bill, which 
was first submitted to Congress in 1911 by 
Senator Smoot, who was the chairman of 
the Commission. It was my privilege to 
be its secretary at that time. 

When the Printing commission went 
out of existence, the Joint Committee on 
printing assumed a sort of guardianship 
over the printing bill, and, as clerk of that 
Committee, I have become somewhat fa- 
miliar with its trials and tribulations in 
the effort to have Congress enact the meas- 
ure into law. The bill, in substantially its 
present form, was passed by the Senate 
in the 62d Congress (April 9, 1912) and 
was favorably reported to the House, but 
the crowded condition of the House cal- 
endar prevented any further action in that 
Congress. 

The Printing committees of the Senate 
and the House, working together through 
the Joint Committee on printing, have per- 
fected the bill in numerous details during 


the present session of Congress, and have 
favorably reported it to their respective 
Houses. Senator Fletcher, as chairman 
of the Senate Committee on printing, re- 
ported the bill to that body on April 22, 
1914, and the same day, Representative 
Barnhart, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on printing, submitted the bill to 
the House of Representatives. The two 
bills, S. 5340 and H. R. 15902, are identi- 
cal in text, as are the two reports there- 
on, Senate No, 438 and House No. 564. 

Up to date the two bills are resting 
quietly on the calendars of their respec- 
tive Houses. It all depends on how long 
Congress remains in session this summer, 
whether they will be reached for consid- 
eration before snow flies again. The Com- 
mittee has good reason to believe, how- 
ever, that the bill will be enacted into law 
in some form before the 63d Congress 
passes into history. The measure is now 
better understood by the Congress and the 
public. There does not appear to be seri- 
ous opposition to it anywhere. Once free 
of the legislative jam, it is believed that 
the economies proposed in the bill, amount- 
ing to $860,000 annually, will so appeal 
to members as to insure its passage 
through both Houses. The situation is not 
discouraging in view of the fact that it 
required three years to get the printing 
act of 1895 through Congress. 

In brief, the printing bill covers five 
general subjects, which may be grouped 
as follows: 

1. The Joint Committee on printing 
and its supervision over the public print- 
ing and binding and the distribution of 
government publications. 

The Government Printing Office, its 
officers and employees, and their duties. 

3. Printing and binding and the distri- 
bution of publications for Congress. 

4. Distribution of government publi- 
cations to libraries and other functions of 
the Superintendent of Documents. 

5. Printing and binding for the various 
departments and provisions relating to 
their publications. 

The Joint Committee on Printing— 
The bill provides, as does the present 
law, that the Joint Committee shall con- 
sist of three Senators and three Repre- 
sentatives. This makes the committee a 
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statutory body and not a legislative com- 
mittee created by the rules of either 
House. Its functions are entirely admin- 
istrative, dealing largely with the purchase 
of paper and other material for the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. The committee 
is also vested with supervision over such 
publications as the Congressional Record, 
the Congressional Directory, memorial 
volumes and the publications of the Patent 
Office. It has the additional power, under 
the present law, to “adopt such measures 
as may be deemed necessary to remedy 
any neglect or delay in the execution of 
the public printing and binding.” This 
broad authority really makes the Joint 
Committee a board of directors for the 
Government Printing Office. It will thus 
be seen that the committee is strictly a 
business organization. 

Section 2, paragraph 1, of the bill pro- 
vides that the Joint Committee, in addi- 
tion to its present power “to remedy any 
neglect or delay in the public printing and 
binding,” shall also have similar authority 
in regard to the distribution of govern- 
ment publications. This section confers 
on the Committee the additional power to 
remedy any “duplication or waste” in the 
public printing and binding and the dis- 
tribution of government publications. 


The bill also confers on the Joint Com- 
mittee authority to make investigations at 
any time into all matters pertaining to 
the public printing and binding and the 
distribution of government publications 
and to report thereon to Congress from 
time to time. This makes the committee 
a continuous investigating body, which ap- 
pears to be necessary to curb the constant 
tendency toward printing extravagances. 
There have been a score of investigations 
into the public printing, each of which 
has been followed by a period of economy 
for a few years and then a recurrence of 
the old extravagances and wastes. It is 
hoped by having the Joint Committee con- 
stantly on the watch in the future, that 
the proposed reforms and economies can 
be made effective and permanent. 


Government Printing Office—Sections 
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4 to 44 relate particularly to the purchase 
of paper, machinery, materials and sup- 
plies for the Government Printing Office, 
its organization, principal officers and em- 
ployees and various duties of the Public 
Printer. I take it that these sections are 
not of special interest to you at this time 
and shall, therefore, pass over them with 
brief mention of one item, that of paper. 
The Government Printing Office uses about 
30,000,000 pounds of paper a year for 
printing and binding purposes. This im- 
mense quantity of paper, costing approxi- 
mately $1,250,000 annually, is all purchased 
under the supervision of the Joint Com- 
mittee on printing. The Committee fixes 
the standards, directs the procuring of 
proposals, receives and opens the bids, 
awards the contracts and then acts as a 
court of last resort in hearing appeals 
from contractors whose paper may have 
been rejected by the Public Printer for 
not conforming to the government stand- 
ard. Most of these duties relating to pa- 
per purchases date back to the printing 
act of July 27, 1866. The Joint Commit- 
tee on printing was practically the pioneer 
in adopting definite standards for material 
purchased by the government. Its stand- 
ards are now being adopted by users of 
paper throughout the country and are not 
excelled by any other government in the 
world. 


Congressional Documents—The method 
by which either House of Congress orders 
its documents printed is prescribed in 
Section 44. It follows the general line of 
present procedure with certain restric- 
tions that are intended to check the so- 
called “unanimous consent” printing, by 
which a member may, on his own motion, 
have almost anything he fancies printed 
as a congressional document, unless some 
other member happens to object. In the 
last two years, one member of Congress 
has caused an expenditure of fully $70,000 
for printing ordered by the courtesy of 
“unanimous consent.” There have been 
other similar instances. The Committee 
believes that the printing of congressional 
documents should be properly and care- 














fully considered and it proposes that prac- 
tically all matter submitted for printing 
as a document shall first be reported upon 
by the Printing committee of the respec- 
tive House before it becomes embalmed 
with printer’s ink at the expense of the 
public. 

Provision is made in Section 44, para- 
graph 1, that the “usual number” of a 
congressional document for distribution 
purposes shall include the principal offi- 
cers of Congress and the departments, the 
Senate and House document rooms, the 
depository libraries and the Washington 
newspaper correspondents. The “usual 
Aumber” at present is approximately 1,345 
copies, varying with the number of deposi- 
tory libraries. The “usual number” un- 
der the proposed bill will be about 1,800 


copies, varying with the number of libra- 


ries and newspaper correspondents to be 
supplied. 

The bill continues the four series of 
congressional publications, namely, Sen- 
ate Documents, Senate Reports, House 
Documents and House Reports. It pro- 
poses an important change, however, in 
regard to the printing of departmental 
publications as numbered documents of 
Congress. Under the present law, every 
document and report, departmental or 
otherwise, ordered printed by Congress is 
included in its numbered series, with the 
exception that copies of annual and serial 
publications originating in a department 
are not included in the numbered con- 
gressional sets distributed to depository 
libraries, but are designated by title the 
same as the departmental edition. This 
has resulted in much useless and costly 
duplication and endless confusion in the 
cataloging of public documents for library 
purposes, as you undoubtedly know. The 
bill proposes the following remedy: 

Provided, That no publication author- 
ized by law or issued by any executive 
department, independent office or estab- 
lishment of the government shall be 
printed as a numbered document or report 
of Congress, but shall be designated by 


its original title if reprinted by order of 
either House, except that reports required 
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by law or resolution to be submitted to 
Congress, or either House thereof, and 
printed shall be designated for all pur- 
poses as numbered documents thereof and 
shall be bound the same as other congres- 
sional documents, and all reprints of con- 
gressional publications shall bear the 
original title and number thereof. 


The purpose of this provision is to in- 
clude in the congressional numbered 
series all those publications .that are 
printed primarily for the use and the in- 
formation of the Congress and to confine 
to departmental editions those publica- 
tions that are not required to be submitted 
to the Congress. It also insures one edi- 
tion or title to a government publication 
by providing that all reprints, whether 
by the Congress or the departments, shall 
bear the original title or number. Such 
publications as the Geological Survey’s 
monographs, bulletins, water supply and 
professional papers, the bulletins of Bu- 
reaus of Ethnology and Fisheries, and those 
of the Hygienic Laboratory and the Yellow 
Fever Institute, will not be continued in 
the congressional numbered series under 
the new act. The annual reports of the 
departments and those required by law to 
be submitted to Congress and printed, will, 
however, be issued only as congressional 
numbered documents, as they are consid- 
ered of prime importance for legislative 
purposes. 

Committee Hearings and Bulletin— 
Committee hearings and publications are 
to have a regular distribution, including 
depository libraries, if Section 50 of the 
bill is enacted into law. The Committee 
recognizes that hearings are coming to oc- 
cupy a more and more important part in 
the proceedings of Congress; in fact, sub- 
stantially all important legislation is now 
based upon such hearings, and it has been 
decided that they ought to be insured 
proper publicity and preservation by reg- 
ular distribution to the libraries of the 
country. Provision is made that the hear- 
ings and publications of each committee or 
commission shall be numbered consecu- 
tively throughout a Congress. All except 
“confidential” hearings, of which there 
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probably will be few in the future, are in- 
cluded in the distribution. 

A bulletin of committee hearings is pro- 
vided for in paragraph 3 of Section 50. 
This bulletin is to be issued daily during 
the sessions of Congress and prepared un- 
der the direction of the Joint Committee, 
which also has charge of its distribution. 
In addition to a schedule of committee 
hearings, the bulletin is to contain such 
other announcements relating to Congress, 
its committees and commissions, as the 
Joint Committee may deem appropriate to 
publish. 

Journals of Congress—Under the pres- 
ent law the Superintendent of Documents 
may designate three libraries in each state 
and territory as special depositories of the 
Journals of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. These Journals contain 
simply the parliamentary proceedings of 
each House, and are believed to be of little 
or no value in the average library. The 
Committee decided to restrict their distri- 
bution to each state and territorial library 
on application. An inquiry developed the 
fact that eleven of the libraries receiving 
the Journals did not desire them, while 
thirty-three others were not sufficiently 
interested to reply. There are now forty- 
one libraries on the Journal list. 


Superintendent of Documents—Sections 
57 to 68, inclusive, relate especially to the 
Superintendent of Documents as the sales 
agent for government publications and the 
distributor of documents for the depart- 
ments and the Congress and to newspaper 
correspondents and depository libraries. 
The office of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments is increasing in importance and, if 
the pending bill becomes a law, it will 
soon correspond in rank to that of the 
Public Printer. The Committee has pro- 
posed in the bill that hereafter the Su- 
perintendent of Documents shall be ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate, thus giving opportunity al- 
ways to secure the best-fitted man in the 
country for the place, whether he happens 
to be in or out of the government service. 

Congress in 1912 placed the distribution 


of all departmental publications in the 
hands of the Superintendent of Documents. 
This centralized distribution was first 
proposed by the Printing committee when 
it submitted the printing act of 1895 by 
which the office of the Superintendent of 
Documents was created. The provision is 
included in the pending bill with a slight 
modification permitting the departments 
to supply certain individual requests that 
may be received subsequent to the regu- 
lar mailing list distribution. 

The Superintendent of Documents is 
made the sole sales agent for all govern- 
ment publications, except certain charts, 
maps, navigation publications and patent 
specifications. The sale of government 
publications is rapidly increasing and the 
day is approaching when practically every 
departmental publication will be placed on 
a sales basis. The bill opens the way by 
providing that any department may perma- 
nently discontinue the free distribution 
of any of its publications, which shall 
thereafter be sold by the Superintendent 
of Documents. 

Depository Libraries—Depository libra- 
ries are designated under Section 64 of the 
bill. They include the libraries of each 
executive department, the United States 
military and naval academies, each state 
and territory, the District of Columbia, the 
Philippines, Porto Rico, the Pan-American 
Union, each land grant college (67 in num- 
ber), the office of the Superintendent of 
Documents, the Historical Library and 
Museum of Alaska, the American Anti- 
quarian Society of Worcester, Mass. (desig- 
nated in 1814 as the first depository 
of public documents), and one library in 
each congressional district and territory 
and two at large for each state. This 
makes a total possible designation of 663 
libraries, of which only 474 have been 
named to date. 

It will be noticed that the bill takes the 
future designation of libraries, other than 
those specifically named in the act, from 
Senators and members, and lodges this 
privilege with the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 
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Selection Plan—Perhaps the next most 
important provision as regards the deposi- 
tory libraries is that which permits them 
to select in advance the publications that 
the Superintendent of Documents shall 
send to them. The selection plan is con- 
tained in paragraph 2 of Section 64. The 
Committee hopes that it will put an end to 
the enormous waste of documents that the 
depository libraries are either unwilling 
or unable to place on their shelves. Dur- 
ing the last twenty years more than 14,- 
000,000 government publications have been 
distributed to the depository libraries 
throughout the country. In the same 
period fully 2,000,000, or an average of 
100,000 a year, of these publications have 
been returned to the Superintendent of 
Documents by the depository libraries. 
That the libraries should thus reject 15 
per cent of the publications sent to them 
by the government, clearly indicates the 
necessity for the proposed change in the 
method of library distribution. 

A recent inquiry shows that 276 deposi- 
tory libraries are ready to adopt the se- 
lection plan, while 198 desire to continue 
receiving all the publications of the gov- 
ernment. The Superintendent of Docu- 
ments has taken steps already toward put- 
ting the plan into operation. 

The Superintendent of Documents is au- 
thorized by Section 64, paragraph 4, to 
supply duplicate copies to any depository 
library whose government publications 
have been destroyed by fire or other un- 
avoidable cause. He is also authorized to 
distribute surplus documents to such other 
libraries as are suitable custodians of gov- 
ernment publications for free public use. 
A somewhat similar provision is con- 
tained in the present law which provides 
that the so-called “remainder libraries” 
shall be named by members of Congress. 

The binding of congressional documents 
and reports for the depository libraries is 
under the direction of the Joint Committee 
on printing, as at present. You may re- 
member that the Committee adopted the 
present buckram binding in 1908 after an 
extended conference with prominent li- 


brarians and members of this Association. 
There is some suggestion of doing away 
with the special depository binding, except 
for the smaller documents and reports, 
and of distributing the depository copies 
in the same binding as the extra copies 
printed for the use of .Congress. I un- 
derstand that the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments has adopted the original binding for 
all annual and serial publications of the 
departments that are now sent to the de- 
pository libraries. The pending bill pro- 
vides that the binding of all publications 
for library as well as congressional dis- 
tribution shall be under the direction of 
the Joint Committee. 

Duplication In Distribution—Section 66 
of the bill is intended to prevent unneces- 
sary duplication in the distribution of gov- 
ernment publications to libraries. The 
Printing commission investigated the de- 
partmental mailing lists a few years ago 
and found 2,166 duplications of depository 
libraries on the various lists. The De- 
partment of Agriculture alone, by striking 
164 depository libraries from its mailing 
lists, saved more than 220,000 copies of 
various publications in one year. It is 
recognized that some of the larger libra- 
ries have need for duplicate copies of cer- 
tain publications, and provision is made 
for that emergency in Section 66, but the 
request for such a duplicate must originate 
with the library itself. 

Patent Publications—By including a 
provision from the printing bill in the 
sundry civil appropriations act, approved 
August 24, 1912, Congress abolished the 
so-called “library edition” of patent speci- 
fications and drawings. This edition con- 
sisted of three volumes, each larger than 
a Webster’s dictionary, which were sent 
monthly to every state and territorial cap- 
itol and the clerk of each United States 
district court. The edition cost $65,000 a 
year, and a careful inquiry developed the 
fact that the volumes were of practically 
no service to anyone. There is a demand, 
however, for patent specifications and 
drawings in some of the larger manufac- 
turing cities, and to meet this situation 
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the printing bill proposes that the Com- 
missioner of Patents may furnish one pub- 
lic library in each state with a complete 
set of patent specifications and drawings 
for free public inspection, at the nominal 
price of $50 per annum. It costs the gov- 
ernment, on an average, $435 a year to 
print a set of patent specifications and 
drawings. They make ten or eleven vol- 
umes a month and will cost between $200 
and $300 for the necessary binding, which 
must be done by the library itself. The 
Commissioner of Patents recently submit- 
ted an amendment to remove the limita- 
tion of one library per state, arguing that, 
in such states as New York and Pennsyl- 
vania at least two cities ought to be per- 
mitted to have a set of patent specifica- 
tions for public library use. It is quite 
likely the bill will be amended so as to 
extend the privilege to not to exceed three 
libraries in a state. 

The bill also proposes to abolish the 
Patent Gazette libraries, but this publi- 
cation will be available for the regular 
depository libraries. 

Geological Publications—The bill like- 
wise proposes to abolish the special de- 
positories for geological publications. It 
seems apparent after investigation that 
the distribution of the geological publi- 
cations to the regular depositories will be 
sufficient. 

Law Libraries—The distribution of the 
United States revised statutes and sup- 
plements, the statutes-at-large and the 
session laws of Congress will be made by 
the Superintendent of Documents. The 
present law provides that the Secretary of 
State and the Secretary of the Interior 
shall make certain distribution of the re- 
vised statutes and supplements and that 
the Secretary of State shall make the gen- 
eral distribution of the statutes-at-large 
and the session laws, while copies of 
the same for state supreme court libraries 
shall be distributed by the Department of 
Justice—a rather perplexing procedure. 

The bill adds state supreme court libra- 
ries to the distribution of the revised 
statutes and supplements. It also pro- 


vides that copies of the statutes-at-large 
and session laws shall be sent to the li- 
brary of “the court of last resort of each 
state.” The present law makes this dis- 
tribution to the “state supreme court li- 
braries,” but as there has been confusion 
in some states as to which library is in- 
tended by the term “state supreme court,” 
the Committee decided to use the designa- 
tion “court of last resort of each state,” 
which can leave no doubt as to the library 
intended as a depository of the federal 
statutes. 

Congressional Record Index—Undoubt- 
edly you will be pleased to learn that the 
committee has adopted the suggestion of 
the American Library Association that a 
table of contents be provided for the daily 
Congressional Record. This is provided 
for in Section 69, which relates to the 
publication of the Record. The Committee 
in its report on the bill quotes at length 
the resolution adopted by the official 
Council of your Association on January 2, 
1914, urging the insertion of a table of 
contents in the daily Record. 


Congressional Valuation Plan—In con- 
clusion, I want to call your attention to 
the proposed valuation plan for the distri- 
bution of government publications by Sen- 
ators and members. It is the most radicai 
change in regard to the distribution of 
public documents included in the bill. As 
you undoubtedly know, documents now 
printed for distribution by members of 
Congress are allotted to them in quotas, 
each member of the House receiving the 
Same number of a given document as 
every other member, and each Senator 
the same number as every other Senator. 
For example, under the present law, 1,000 
copies of the annual report of a depart- 
ment are printed for the use of the Senate, 
and 2,000 copies for the use of the House. 
This makes the quota for each Senator 
ten copies and for each Representative 
four copies. Similar division is made of 
every document printed for distribution 
by Congress, regardless of the varying 
interests of members in such publications. 
For instance, a member from North Da- 
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kota receives as many documents relating 
to the production of cotton as a member 
from Georgia, and a member from Georgia 
gets as many wheat publications as a 
North Dakota member. A Senator from 
Idaho receives as many documents relat- 
ing to navigation as a Senator from a 
seacoast state, and, on the other hand, a 
Senator from Florida has as many publi- 
cations about the irrigation of arid lands 
as a Senator from Arizona. Such a ridic- 
ulous system has resulted in the enormous 
accumulation, from time to time, of docu- 
ments that have remained undistributed 
in the folding rooms of Congress until 
they have become obsolete and utterly 
worthless except as waste paper. In 1910, 
the House folding room became so con- 
gested with such documents that it had to 
get rid of more than 1,000,000 to find room 
for the incoming current publications. The 
Senate has just disposed of nearly 900,- 
000 obsolete and useless documents that 
its members failed to distribute. The 
Committee has figured that, this waste of 
public documents is costing the govern- 
ment fully $125,000 a year. The estimate 
does not include the thousands of useless 
documents that Senators and members 
send out to their constituents simply be- 
cause they have nothing else to distribute, 
and which, undoubtedly, are promptly con- 
signed to waste baskets and stoves in as 
many thousands of homes throughout the 
land. 

To check this vast waste, the Commit- 
tee has worked out a plan of allotting 
public documents to Senators and mem- 
bers on a valuation basis. The Committee 
ascertained that the average reprint value 
of documents allotted to Senators in the 
last nine years was approximately $2,290 
per annum, and to inembers $1,800 ner an- 
num. It is proposed to place a similar 
amount to the credit of each Senator and 
member with the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments annually. The bill provides that 
these credits shall be available only for 
the purpose of obtaining government pub- 
lications for free public distribution and 
they shall be charged to each member at 


a uniform price based on the reprint cost. 
The document credits cannot be con- 
verted into cash, neither are they trans- 
ferable from one member to another, and 
the unused balance at the end of a year 
lapses to the government. 


The entire valuation distribution is 
placed under the supervision of the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, who is au- 
thorized to reprint government publica- 
tions in such editions as may be required 
for that purpose, but the right to reprint 
is restricted to two years, so as to impel 
distribution before the publications be- 
come obsolete. Many prominent publish- 
ers have approved the plan as a business- 
like arrangement. It gives the member 
an opportunity to supply his constituents 
with such publications as are of special 
interest to them and this alone ought to 
be of immense benefit to the government 
in distributing the information it has ac- 
quired, at great cost, among the very peo- 
ple it most desires to reach. The plan is 
rapidly growing in popularity among mem- 
bers of Congress and the Committee has 
every reason to believe that it can be 
put into successful operation. 


The second paper was upon “The month- 
ly catalogue of United States public docu- 
ments,” by MINNIE B. HEGEMAN of the 
Superintendent of Documents’ office. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, UNITED 
STATES PUBLIC DOCUMENTS * 


Among the publications provided for by 
the printing law of 1895, one of the first 
to shed steady and uninterrupted light 
upon the public document question was 
the Monthly Catalogue, a publication with 
which you are all, doubtless, more or less 
familiar. The preface of the first number 
stated that the departure in form from a 
strictly scientific “dictionary catalogue” 
had been made deliberately and purposely, 
for it was considered to be an ephemeral 
publication not intended primarily for the 
use of librarians, but as a medium for 
reaching the general public to whom gov- 


*Printed only in part. 
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ernment publications were to be offered for 
sale at the cost of paper, presswork and 
binding. For the use of librarians the 
Monthly Catalogue is practically super- 
seded by the biennial Document Catalogue, 
the Comprehensive Index, 

The original law provided for 2,000 cop- 
ies and these were distributed free to Con- 
gress, heads of departments, bureaus, in- 
stitutions, schools, public and college li- 
braries, and individuals as far as the edi- 
tion would allow, but the need for extra 
copies became so great that finally, under 
the provisions of the law allowing the 
Documents Office to order reprints of such 
publications as were in great demand, 1,000 
other copies were printed, 500 to be used 
strictly for depository libraries and 500 
for subscribers, the subscription price be- 
ing fixed at $1.10 a year, single copies be- 
ing obtainable at 10 cents. The present 
edition of 3,000 copies is disposed of as 
follows: 500 go to depository libraries, 
1,200 (these are all approximate figures) 
are sent to libraries not depositories, 800 
to officials, government offices, and mem- 
bers and officers of the House and Senate. 
The subscription list calls for all the cop- 
ies remaining and includes in its numbers 
school superintendents, university libra- 
ries, banks, and bankers’ association li- 
braries, manufacturing establishments of 
all sorts, telephone and telegraph compa- 
nies, general passenger agents of rail- 
roads, publishing companies, public serv- 
ice corporations and commissions in vari- 
ous states and numerous cities, the differ- 
ent departments of the government in Can- 
ada, foreign consulates, lawyers, civil en- 
gineers, and business men all over the 
country, while copies are mailed to nearly 
all the important countries of the world 
from Japan to the Federated Malay States. 

By the provisions of the new printing 
bill the distribution will not have to be re- 
stricted as it has been heretofore. 

And now, if you will imagine for a few 
moments that you have a copy of the pres- 
ent-day Catalogue before you, I will turn 
the pages while you see again in the mind’s 
eye some of the features that are proba- 


bly already well known to you but which 
once clearly in our thought, just now, will 
make more forceful some of the things 
which “are not fully understood” about the 
Monthly Catalogue and concerning which 
I am supposed to enlighten you.... 

And then come the “Notes of General 
Interest.” It is needless to say that no 
member of the Monthly Catalogue force is 
responsible for them, and so the writer 
feels at liberty to speak a word in their 
praise. If you have been one of that nu- 
merous throng which has regarded pub- 
lic documents as the driest things in the 
world, let me commend the reading of 
these “Notes” to your attention. They will 
open vistas and possibilities in the public- 
document world of which you have doubt- 
less never dreamed. Comments are made 
on the more important publications of the 
month, current happenings concerning the 
government “making of books” are dis- 
cussed, and very enlightening paragraphs 
on past history have been included from 
time to time which have been a boon to 
many a librarian, and perhaps to the ple- 
beian world outside of libraries as well. 

In the body of the Catalogue you will 
find, during a congressional session, over a 
thousand publications, each listed under 
the specific government author responsi- 
ble for its issuance, these being arranged 
alphabetically by departments with the 
bureaus in a similar arrangement under 
each department. The title comes first 
with information which may be needed 
to give its exact and full meaning brack- 
eted in, and then follows the personal au- 
thor, the place of publication if other 
than the Government Printing Office and 
the date of publication, the collation which 
is made as careful as possible since mi- 
nute information in this line helps in after 
years to identify valuable publications and 
assure one whether a perfect copy is in 
one’s possession, and lastly the series ti- 
tle and bracket notes if such are needed. 
Contents have been given when the title 
of the publication did not indicate the sub- 
ject matter so obviously as to render a 
list of contents unnecessary. A* and a 
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price indicate the publication as obtain- 
able from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, a { that it should be applied for at 
the issuing office, and a ¢ that it is not ob- 
tainable at all. And last, but not least, 
at the right of each entry and on the last 
line is added the Library of Congress card 
number for all publications for which Li- 
brary of Congress cards have been issued. 

The index must not be forgotten. Some 
years ago this was issued as part of the 
Catalogue and was cumulative for half 
yearly periods. It did delay the issuance of 
the Catalogue, no doubt about it, so for a 
time it was omitted, but it was found to 
be a very necessary adjunct, and finally 
by recommendation of the A. L. A., it was 
issued separately each quarter and cu- 
mulated for the year. For the fiscal year 
of 1914 only one index will be issued, but 
if the new printing bill which has been 
previously quoted becomes a law it will 
be issued semi-annually and become a per- 
manent feature among the guides to pub- 
lic documents, 

Suggestions for the betterment of the 
Catalogue are welcomed, but changes are 
necessarily regulated by three very im- 
portant things, the law, expediency, and 
the force of workers available. Many a 
thing has been suggested which if carried 
out would delay the issuing of the Cata- 
logue, and the question is—Would it pay? 

For example, headings given at the top 
of each page to show what bureau or de- 
partment is responsible for publications 
carried over from a previous page would 
be a great help, and one would be saved 
the trouble of turning to find just where 
that particular list started, but in order 
to have this accurate it would necessitate 
a second page-proof, thus delaying the 
Catalogue at least two or three days, and 
so, the question again—Would it pay? 

It was suggested not long ago, that if 
information could be added to entries for 
congressional hearings which would in- 
dicate whether or not they were complete 
it would be a great help, but if any of 
you have had to telephone or apply other- 
wise to congressional committees for in- 


formation, you probably realize how dif- 
ficult it is to get accurate and authoritative 
statements in answer to your queries. The 
decision, therefore, has been that it is 
much better to leave the entries as they 
are than to risk misstatements. 

The great question concerning the 
Monthly Catalogue, however, is—‘Why is 
it not out sooner?” The law says that the 
Catalogue “shall show the documents 
printed during the preceding month,” and 
in order that this may be done the publica- 
tions which reach the library on the first of 
the succeeding month and were completed 
at the Government Printing Office the day 
before must be included, so that the last 
day of the one month and the first two of 
the next are always very busy ones for 
the librarian who is bending every energy 
to obtain all necessary publications and 
for the catalogers who are trying to finish 
every entry at the first possible moment. 

The Catalogue is usually ready for print- 
ing, having been given the most careful 
editing, on the 3rd or 4th of the month 
following the one whose publications it 
chronicles. Occasionally it is ready on 
the 2d, but this means very quick work. 
The cards are then sent to the Library 
of Congress that its card numbers may 
be added—this consumes one day and 
means the most rapid work possible by 
our friendly coéperators in the Library 
of Congress. The galley proof is re- 
turned and read in another six days— 
the Documents Office only uses a day 
and a half, at most, of this time in the 
proof reading—and three or four days 
more see the page-proof returned to the 
printers, of which time only seven hours 
have been consumed by the proof readers 
in our office. Some time is then needed 
for the final work at the Printing Office, so 
that with the quickest possible work the 
Catalogue is started on its way to you the 
17th or 18th of the month, and there are 
often delays at the Printing Office which 
mean that it does not proceed on its jour- 
ney until later. 

In May, 1911, the Governing Council of 
the A. L. A. in session at Pasadena, Cal., 
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adopted a resolution urging the Superin- 
tendent of Documents to publish, if possi- 
ble, a daily or weekly checklist of public 
documents, so that librarians might be 
sooner informed than by the Monthly Cat- 
alogue concerning the actual status of 
documents which they see mentioned in the 
daily papers. In a preamble to the reso- 
lution, it is stated that the Monthly Cata- 
logue is not published until several weeks 
after the period covered by each issue. A 
daily or weekly checklist would be abso- 
lutely impossible with the force which is 
available for such work, and as already 
shown you, and as stated in the reply 
made by the Documents Office to the 
Council, the implication that the Cata- 
logue is many weeks behind the date is 
not correct. The Monthly Catalogue is 
required to show what documents have 
been published during a month. Evi- 
dently it cannot therefore be completed 
as to compilation until after the close of 
the month. And it has already been stated 
that it is completed as far as preparation 
for the printer is concerned within three 
or four days after the month closes. The 
printing is that which delays it, for there 
are several government concerns that have 
the right of way over the Documents Of- 
fice—Congress, the President, and the Cab- 
inet being among the number. But when 
it is finally issued one can count on the 


fact that the information given is different 


from that given in “press notices” and that 
such as is given is minute and accurate. 


The third paper was upon “Thirteenth 
census, 1910, publications,” by MARY A. 
HARTWELL, cataloger in the Office of the 
Superintendent of Documents. 


13th CENSUS, 1910, PUBLICATIONS 


The Bureau of the Census issued 500 pub- 
lications of the 13th decennial census, and 
doubtless you will agree that the 500 
are a miscellaneous lot, hard to classify, 
still harder to catalog and to use for 
reference purposes. It was suggested to 
the writer that it might be helpful to pass 
on to librarians census information 


gleaned in the Office of the Superintend- 
ent of Documents during the process of 
compiling the next issue of the Docu- 
ment Catalogue, that is, the one for the 62d 
Congress. Hence this paper. The paper is 
confined to statements concerning 13th 
census publications, and please note that 
it has nothing at all to do with the inter- 
censal activities of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, which as the bureau itself states are 
“so little understood by the public gener- 
ally.” There is an erroneous impression in 
the minds of many that after a decennial 
census has been taken and the results 
published the bureau has little or no real 
work with which to occupy itself until the 
time arrives to prepare for the taking of 
the next such census. This is far from be- 
ing the case, however, and to correct this 
erroneous impression the bureau has re- 
cently issued Circular 3, entitled “Circular 
of information concerning the work of the 
permanent Census Bureau, 1902-1913.” This 
was forwarded to depository libraries, as 
was also number 1, entitled “Circular of 
information concerning tentative program 
of the Bureau of the Census, 1913-1916.” 
Number 2, which is expected to be issued 
by July 1, will contain a complete list of 
all publications issued in connection with 
the census from the Ist to the 13th census, 
and also a list of all publications issued 
by the permanent Census Bureau. 

Before discussing the hundreds of ad- 
vance publications with long titles, begin- 
ning in every case with the words “13th 
census of United States, 1910, bulletin,” 
it may be well to call attention to the fact 
that these must not be confused with the 
regular bulletins of the bureau. The 13th 
census advance bulletins were issued 
purposely without consecutive number; 
whereas the regular bulletins belong to 
a numbered series of the permanent Cen- 
sus Bureau, from which all 13th census 
advance information is eliminated. In 
fact, one such publication, the original 
Bulletin 109, giving the total population 
and area of the United States by states 
and territories, was withdrawn and reis- 
sued without number, its place being filled 
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by another Bulletin 109 entitled “Mortality 
statistics, 1910.” 

The 13th decennial census publications 
cover four main branches: (1) Popula- 
tion; (2) Agriculture, including irrigation; 
(3) Manufactures; (4) Mines, Statistics 
are given for the 48 states (including Ari- 
zona and New Mexico which on the census 
day, April 15, 1910, were still territories), 
and the District of Columbia, with Alas- 
ka, Hawaii, and Porto Rico. The act pro- 
viding for the 13th census did not provide 
for an enumeration of the population of 
other outlying possessions; hence for the 
others, namely the Philippine Islands, 
Guam, Samoa, and the Panama Canal 
Zone, there is no 13th census information. 

The results of the 13th census were pub- 
lished from time to time in form of ad- 
vance bulletins, either state, or abstract, 
or manufactures industry, or special, or 
miscellaneous—all kinds being issued 
promptly as the material became avail- 
able. Later all this advance information 
was revised and incorporated in permanent 
publications, that is (1) in the Abstract of 
the census, with its various state sup- 
plements (which were also issued sepa- 
rately), and (2) in the 11-volume set of 
final reports. The following explanations 
concerning the different sets of advance 
bulletins may prove of service. They will 
be discussed under the four main subjects 
covered. 

(1)—Population—For population there 
were two series of advance “State” bul- 
letins, the first of these, namely “Number 
of inhabitants, by counties and minor civil 
divisions,” was issued for each state some 
months in advance of the corresponding 
2d series for that state, namely “Compo- 
sition and characteristics of population.” 
Both population series for each state were 
later embodied, with changes and correc- 
tions, (1) in the Abstract of the census 
with supplement for that state and in the 
separate print of the supplement, and (2) 
in volumes 2 and 3 of the final reports. 
For Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico only 
the lst series was issued in advance, the 
-material for the 2d series appearing in the 


Abstract with supplement for those pos- 
sessions, in the separate prints of the sup- 
plements, and in volume 3 of the final re- 
ports. 

Then for population there were six ad- 
vance “Abstract” bulletins concerning the 
United States as a whole, all of which 
were printed in greater detail in the Ab- 
stract proper or in the final reports. 

And there were several other advance 
“special” or “miscellaneous” bulletins on 
population, which appeared either in the 
Abstract of the census, or its reprints with 
state supplements, or in the final reports, 
one or both. 

(2)—Agriculture, Including Irrigatlon— 
For agriculture there were also two series 
of advance “State” bulletins; but where- 
as in the case of population both sets 
went into the permanent volumes, for 
agriculture only one was embodied in the 
Abstract of the census with state supple- 
ments, in the separate prints of the sup- 
plements, and in volumes 6 and 7 of the 
final reports. This was because the ma- 
terial of the ist series, namely, “Farms 
and farm property,” etc., was included in 
the 2d series, namely, “Statistics for the 
state and its counties.” Hence naturally 
the Ist series was entirely superseded by 
the 2d, and only the 2d series for each 
state was incorporated in the permanent 
publications. For Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Porto Rico only the 2d agriculture series 
was issued. 

Irrigation statistics were collected for 
19 states, viz.: Arizona, Arkansas, Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Ore 
gon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washing- 
ton, and Wyoming. Of these only 11 had 
advance state bulletins issued individually. 
For the other 8 states, irrigation statistics 
were combined in two so-called “miscel- 
laneous” bulletins. Irrigation statistics 
for all 19 states were printed (1) in the 
Abstract of the census with its state sup- 
plement and in the separate print of the 
supplement, and (2) in volumes 6 and 7 
of the final reports in connection with the 
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agricultural statistics of the states to 
which they relate. The one exception to 
this statement is that the “miscellaneous” 
balletin on rice-growing in Louisiana, 
Texas, and Arkansas, though reproduced 
in full in the Abstract of the census with 
supplements for the three states, is mere- 
ly summarized in the final reports. 

Agriculture had besides six “Abstract” 
bulletins and irrigation one “Abstract” bul- 
letin, giving summarized statistics for the 
whole United States, and these advance 
bulletins appeared in the Abstract proper 
and in different form in the final reports. 

(3)—Manufactures—For manufactures 
there were again two series, and both were 
reprinted in permanent form, but with still 
different variations. The Ist series re- 
ferred to is the series of “State” bulletins, 
which like the state bulletins for the other 
subjects appeared in advance for the 48 
states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Porto Rico. These were re- 
printed with necessary changes (1) in the 
Abstract of the census with state supple- 
ments and in the separate prints of the 
supplements, and (2) in volume 9 of the 
final reports. There was also one ad- 
vance “Abstract” bulletin on manufac- 
tures, which is a reprint of chapter 15 
of the Abstract of the census. 

The 2d manufactures series refers to the 
set of advance bulletins known as “Manu- 
factures industry bulletins” which were 
reprinted without change in volume 10 of 
the final reports, but which do not appear 
in the Abstract of the census. These man- 
ufactures industry bulletins cover a wide 
range of subjects from butter and cheese 
to automobiles. 

In addition to the two manufactures se- 
ries here mentioned, there were a few 
“special” or “miscellaneous” bulletins 
which likewise appeared with necessary 
changes in the bound census volumes, 
either the abstracts or the final volumes, 
one or both. 

(4)—Mining—There were no “State” bul- 
letins on mining. This does not mean, 
however, that mining statistics were omit- 
ted from the 18th census. In fact statis- 


tical information concerning the mines 
and quarries of the various states and 
Alaska (excepting only the District of 
Columbia and Mississippi, for which no 
mining statistics were reported) appears 
(1) in the Abstract of the census with state 
supplements and in the separate prints of 
the supplements, and (2) in volume 11 of 
the final reports. For Hawaii and Porto 
Rico there are no detailed statistics be- 
cause their mining operations were insig- 
nificant. The total output, however, of 
Hawaii and Porto Rico appears in the 
Abstract of the census. 

Although as stated there were no ad- 
vance “State” bulletins on mining, there 
were 3 advance “Abstract” bulletins, one 
a general bulletin giving statistics for in- 
dustries and states, one on coal, and one 
on iron mines. Of these the general bul- 
letin is reprinted in the Abstract of the 
census and reproduced in different form 
in volume 11 of the final reports; the other 
two were reprinted in volume 11, with in- 
formation concerning petroleum and nat- 
ural gas, which was not issued separately. 

Other Separates of Final Reportse—I 
have treated in turn of the various kinds 
of advance bulletins for the four main 
branches of the census. The advance bul- 
letin titles, no matter what their subject 
matter, all begin with the words “13th cen- 
sus of United States, 1910, bulletin.” There 
is still another variety of bulletins which 
begin with exactly the same wording and 
which may very easily be confused with 
the series already mentioned. I refer to 
separates of volumes 1 and 5 of the final 
reports, which are not advance bulletins 
at all, but bona fide separates of the bound 
volumes and issued after rather than be- 
fore the volumes themselves. There was 
also a separate from volume 8 of the final 
reports. 

It is hoped that the information here 
given, dry and uninteresting as it may 
seem, will prove of sufficient help to li- 
brarians to justify its presentation to this 
body. When some months hence you re 
ceive the Document Catalogue of the 62d 
Congress, you will have detailed analytical 
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information which naturally cannot be 
given here. 

Census Publications for Permanent Li- 
brary Files—The depository libraries re 
ceived from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments the following: All the advance bul- 
letins of every series, the Abstract of the 
census, and the final reports. Deposito- 
ries did not receive from our office those 
reprints of the Abstract of the census 
which contain the state supplements, nor 
did they get the separate pamphlet prints 
of the supplements. What distribution 
thereof was made was made by the Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

Statistics published as advance bulletins 
appear, with two exeptions, in revised form 
either in the Abstract of the census or the 
final reports. Hence it will be necessary 
for libraries to keep for their permanent 
files only 13th census bound volumes, that 
is, the Abstracts and the final reports. But 
please take notice. The numbered set of 
bulletins of the permanent bureau, even 
though unbound, must necessarily be kept, 
as they have nothing to do with the 13th 
census and are therefore not included in 
the Abstract nor in the final reports. And 
you need to keep also the two advance 
“13th census of United States, 1910, bul- 
letins,” with subtitles as follows: “Pop- 
ulation, New York City, number of in- 
habitants by enumeration districts” and 
“Population, United States, statistics of the 
Indian population, number, tribes, sex, age, 
fecundity, and vitality.” These two bul- 
letins do not appear in full in any of the 
census reports. The Census Bureau sug- 
gests the possibility “that a special report 
on the Indian population may later be is- 
sued, but at present it is impossible to 
give any definite date as to when it will 
be ready.” 

Classification of Census Publications— 
The classification of 13th census publica- 
tions as used in the Public Documents li- 
brary is outlined in a footnote on p. 323 of 
the 1911 edition of the Checklist, with ad- 
ditions as found on p. 5 of Bulletin 15 of 
the Office of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, which lists new classes added since 
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the publication of the Checklist. All 13th 
census publications are brought together 
under C3. 14:, C3. 15:, and C3. 16:, dif- 
ferentiated by :.perior numbers or supe- 
rior letter “a” before the colon and by 
Cutter number or volume after the colon. 
Several of the classes are Cutterized by 
the name of the state. This classification 
was evolved in accordance with a system 
of numbering outlined by the Census Bu- 
reau itself. Very likely you have noticed 
the peculiar symbols at the lower left- 
hand corner of the advance bulletins. 
State bulletins were numbered by means 
of symbols which represented, first, the 
13th census; second, the state; and third, 
the class of publication, in accordance 
with a table prepared and used by the 
Census Bureau. The first number was al- 
ways 13; the second was an arbitrary 
number for the state; and the third was 
either “1” for population, or “2” for agri- 
culture, or “3” for manufactures, with 
modifications as required. The “manu- 
factures industry,” “special,” and “miscel- 
laneous” bulletins and the general (other- 
wise called “abstract’”) bulletins were sim- 
ilarly marked. The Census’ Bureau 
grouped irrigation bulletins with agricul- 
ture bulletins. These Census Bureau sym- 
bols formed the basis of classification used 
in the Public Documents library, a clas- 
sification which has proved quite satisfac- 
tory. There is one thing to be regretted, 
however. Our office was given to under- 
stand that there would be a series of ad- 


‘vance state bulletins on mining, which 


however did not materialize. The classi- 
fication number C 3.144: is therefore held 
in the Public Documents library for a note 
explaining where mining statistics for the 
several states may be found. 


As the invitations to make ourselves at 
home in the several divisions of the Li- 
brary of Congress, the office of the Super- 
intendent of Documents, the several de- 
partments of government and the public 
library, had been freely accepted during 
the week, those gathered at the documents 
round table Friday morning were there 
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for a purpose and thoroughly interested. 
The special efforts which had been made 
in our behalf by those in authority had 
been appreciated. As never before this 
meeting proved to be our opportunity to 
hear and be heard. 


Among those who participated in the dis- 
cussions was Alton P. Tisdel, Asst. Su- 
perintendent of Documents, who repre- 
sented the Superintendent of Documents, 
General Josiah H. Brinker, who being un- 
able to be present, had sent his best 
wishes for the success of the meeting and 
its members. Mr. Tisdel expressed his 
surprise and pleasure at the great inter- 
est which he found so many librarians had 
in public documents. “The talks I have 
had with you librarians,” said Mr. Tisdel, 
“have been a revelation, enabling me to 
see the growth and influence in public doc- 
uments. I know it will serve to increase 
the activities of the Superintendent of 
Documents along the line of doing for the 
libraries all he can.” 


Mr. Ranck, librarian of the Grand Rap- 
ids public library, inquired concerning the 


use of franked envelopes which at first 


glance seemed threatened. 


Dr. Andrews, of The John Crerar Libra- 
ry, expressed his appreciation of the ac- 
tion of the Printing committee in propos- 
ing a bill which does so much. 


Mr. Carr of Scranton, Penn., expressed 
his appreciation of the great helpfulness 
of the Monthly Catalogue. 


Nathan B. Williams, a special represen- 
tative of the House Judiciary Committee, 
called attention to some of the special pub- 
lications printed by that Committee un- 
der its own authority and immediate di- 
rection, each in an edition limited to one 
thousand copies. He also called attention 
to the great lack of reliable translations 
of foreign laws, and the great difficulties 
which always accompany such legal trans- 
lations. “I do not care how accurate a 
translator may be, he must at least have 
his translation revised by one who is fa- 
miliar with the terminology of the subject 


which he attempts to translate,” said Mr. 
Williams. 


Miss Hasse of the New York public li- 
brary made a plea for the small library 
and urged the creation of a graded list of 
depository libraries. 


Mr. Bowker, editor of the Library Jour- 
nal, expressed his pleasure in seeing in 
this meeting parties to all sides of the 
public document question in earnest, help- 
ful and hopeful conference. He recalled 
his earlier experiences in Washington 
while attempting to learn from the de- 
partments what they had published. He 
contrasted that lack of information with 
the present Monthly Catalogue of public 
documents which is serving a very great 
purpose. Mr. Bowker supported Miss 
Hasse’s plea for the smaller libraries and 
was inclined to advocate sending to such 
libraries only such documents as might 
be selected by competent government au- 
thorities, as being of service in such libra- 
ries, but always granting to the libraries 
the privilege of asking for other docu- 
ments so far as they can be supplied. 


Mr. Daniels of California called atten- 
tion to the large use made of public doc- 
uments in the county library work in his 
state, and expressed the hope that provi- 
sion would be made whereby the needs 
of large sections would not be determined 
by the requirements of smaller areas bear- 
ing the same name, for said he, “A Califor- 
nia county covers some territory and 
therefore we require many duplicates in 
our system.” 


Mr. Nichols of the Library of Geological 
Survey, Washington, expressed his pleas- 
ure at the work accomplished by the Joint 
Committee on printing, and urged that 
the attention of our Congressmen and Sen- 
ators should be called through personal 
letters to the desirability of its early pas- 
sage. This suggestion met with hearty 
approval. 


Mr. Thompson of the Library of Con- 
gress called attention to the large use of 
government and state publications by the 
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legislative reference departments now 
found in so many of our states. 

The meeting, after expressing the hope 
that the proposed bill might be enacted 
into law substantially as presented, ad- 
journed by passing a vote of thanks to 


those who had arranged for the meeting, 
to those who had prepared papers and to 
. those officials and others who, by their 
presence or through their representatives, 
had contributed to the success of this 
meeting. 
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FIRST SESSION 
RED PARLOR, NEW EBBITT HOTEL, 
Washington, D. C. 
Wednesday, May 27, 1914 


President WYER: The Association will 
please be in order. It has been the cus- 
tom heretofore to have an address of wel- 
come from the librarian of the state in 
which the Association is meeting at the 
time. But as Dr. Putnam said last even- 
ing to the general Association we are not 
invited to Washington; we come to Wash- 
ington as our right and as a sort of pleas- 
ant heritage that falls to all the people 
of the country to visit the capital person- 
ally, or in this more formal way. Dr. Put- 
nam would be the analogue of the local 
state librarian, but he has already wel- 
comed us in general session, and it does 
not seem requisite to put upon the pro- 
gram the customary addresses of wel- 
come and of response. 


Before proceeding to the program as it 
is printed, the chair will appoint a Com- 
mittee on nominations to consist of Mr. 
Brown of Indiana, Dr. McIlwaine of Vir- 
ginia, and Mrs. Fowler of Illinois; and as 
an Auditing committee Dr. Owen of Ala- 
bama and Mr. Greene of California, The 
latter can get from the secretary-treasurer 
at the close of this session the very few 
vouchers and financial records that will 
form part of its work, and both commit- 
tees will be ready with a report at the 
second session. 


The chair will also appoint Mr. Godard 
of Connecticut, Mr. Green of West Vir- 
ginia, and Mrs. Cobb of Georgia as a Com- 
mittee on resolutions. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


Your president has selected for a sub- 
ject “The state library and its librarian,” 
and he has chosen certain specific topics 
that relate to the exact province and busi- 
ness of the state library. By this time 


these have been pretty well fixed—the aim 
and the work of the state library pretty 
definitely settled in our minds and in cur- 
rent practice throughout the country in 
those libraries which we are apt to con- 
sider typical. The American Library As- 
sociation has been discussing these things 
among others for nearly forty years, the 
National Association of State Libraries 
has been talking about them pretty ex- 
clusively for fifteen years, and some of us 
who are here today with others who, 
after zealous and gratefully-remembered 
service, are no longer present, have put 
in years of hard work on this very matter 
of settling the place and function of the 
state library. During this time, as the li- 
brary movement has grown’ greatly 
in volume and extent, its work has 
differentiated sharply, and certain pro- 
nounced types of libraries have been 
developed, each taking for its province 
a certain part of the ever more high- 
ly specialized work. Of these types the 
state library is one. For the present pur- 
pose the term “state library” will not mean 
any library owned by the state, for this in 
different states would include the libraries 
of the state universities, the state histori- 
cal society, the normal schools or the 
charitable and penal institutions, which 
are themselves of other distinct types, as 
school, college or special libraries. 


By state library is here meant only that 
one library in each state which is thus 
specifically termed, which is located in the 
capital city, usually in the capitol build- 
ing, and which serves the government, 
people and library interests of the state 
as distinguished from any lesser or more 
restricted constituency. 

In this sense, the state library is part of 
the official equipment of every American 
commonwealth. The earliest were those 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey estab- 
lished 1796, Ohio 1817, New York 1818. 
In most states admitted to the Union since 
1800, the state library was established 
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very soon after admission; in many of 
them territorial libraries existed for some 
years before statehood. 

In seeking for the province of the state 
library, we find that it is usually formally 
defined by law, but it is clear at once that 
these earlier notions of this province 
would today appear narrow and inade- 
quate. From the thought of a library, 
usually a law library, chiefly or solely 
designed for the state’s official family, the 
legislature, courts, administrative depart- 
ments and officers—in brief for state em- 
ployes—the conception latterly and in 
many states has grown to mean a library 
which, without dropping any of its orig- 
inal duties, shall hold much the same rela- 
tion to all library endeavor in the state 
as the Department of Education or Pub- 
lic Instruction holds toward all educa- 
tional endeavor. Besides the functions of 
advice, inspection, organization, extension 
and supervision which this comparison 
suggests, the state library should supple- 
ment all other libraries by serving as a 
central collection ready to send to any 
part of the state the unusual books that 
local libraries cannot supply. 


In this quest of the true province of the 
state library may we not, with assurance 
and for convenience and definiteness, set 
down a few points which discussion and 
experience have settled and upon which 
both theory and practice are by now 
agreed. 

First: A state-wide service. Ninety-five 
years ago the act founding the New York 
state library read that it should be “a pub- 
lic library for the use of the govern- 
ment and of the people of the state.” If 
we are tempted to feel that the legislature 
then took refuge in a good-sounding 
phrase, with no far vision or full percep- 
tion of its wide implications, we can at 
least be very sure that as not New York 
alone, but other states as well have stead- 
ily advanced to the literal fulfillment of 
that early and prophetic program, there 
has been hearty assent to and approval 
of every effort to realize the ideal which 
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is the present conception of the state li- 
brary. 

The founders of our early state libra- 
ries would without doubt be very much 
astonished could they return and see to- 
day the stature to which have grown the 
modest library infants to which their 
early laws gave birth, yet I cannot believe 
that this growth, this extension of its 
functions and concern to embrace the 
book-thirsty of the whole state, would 
call out from them anything but hearty 
approval for the wisdom which has in re- 
sponse to new conditions and new needs 
so greatly expanded their original concep- 
tion of the state library. 

This state-wide conception is now the 
popular and accepted one. The burden of 
proof rests heavily upon the conservative 
or obstinate state library management 
which still clings to the antiquated idea of 
service to the state’s official family only. 
Such a library today is likely to be waked 
rudely by legislative resolution, seeking to 
know why such or such a line of work 
notably performed in other states is neg- 
lected locally, or rebuked by mandatory 
statute establishing new work in charge 
of other agencies more willing and alert. 
If there is one sure trait of modern state 
library conduct, confirmed by popular ap- 
proval and sanctioned by increasingly lib- 
eral money grants, it is this conception of 
state-wide service and obligation. 

If there are states where the state li- 
brary still clings to the old idea, where 
a collection wholly or chiefly of law books 
is held sacred to the exclusive and infre- 
quent use of courts, legislature or state 
officials, states where the library is still 
waiting in dignified aloofness for the few 
privileged people to come to it, whose cus- 
todians have never moved to carry the 
library to the people, to such it may be 
said that you are out of touch with cur- 
rent library development, ignoring won- 
derful potential possibilities, and invit- 
ing yourselves and your libraries to a 
place in the rear of the procession. 

Second: A single agency for all state 


library activities. Are we not agreed fully 
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on this? I hope and believe so, although 
agreement is of later date than on the 
first proposition. Let us state the thesis 
in some detail. At the state library should 
be centered all library work done in the 
state’s name. In addition to the duties 
of advice, inspection, extension, supervi- 
sion and circulation mentioned above, it is 
appropriate for the state library to dis- 
tribute the state’s public documents; to 
allot and distribute its library grants and 
subsidies; to give library instruction; to 
maintain traveling libraries; to do refer- 
ence and bibliographic work by mail, tele- 
graph and telephone; to carry on legisla- 
tive reference work; to collect and pre- 
serve the manuscript records of the state 
or any of its political divisions—all these 
and other functions now admittedly ap- 
propriate, nay necessary, to a state li- 
brary should be combined in and carried 
out by one agency, the state library. This 
is no longer an ideal, for it is realized in 
several states, notably in New York and 
California, and the trend of library co- 
ordination sets strongly this way. That 
it is not realized in more states is be- 
cause the functions which should have 
been conserved in one and only one state 
library office are too often dissipated, 
and delegated to more than one, often to 
several libraries, boards or commissions. 

There are states with a state library 
and a library commission; with a state li- 
brary and two library commissions; with 
a state library, a library commission and 
a state historical society library. There 
are states with a state library, the obvi- 
ous and logical center for all library 
activities, where the usual duties which 
should be performed by such a central li- 
brary office have been divided among oth- 
er departments, boards and offices, not 
only with inevitable wasteful duplication 
but, worse still, with no opportunities to 
perfect that one close-knit organization 
which shall seize every chance for effect- 
ive codrdination, and for the weaving of 
a single firm library fabric. 

It is interesting to note the reasons for 
this uneconomic multiplication of the 
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state’s library agencies. The root of it 
lies in the old, original idea of the nar- 
row function of the state library, and be- 
yond this, rather a logical result of it, the 
political control and management of the 
state library. 

This political connection put place- 
hunters in our state libraries, men who 
in many cases (though not in all, for 
there were eminent and honorable excep- 
tions) were looking for the least books 
for the fewest people with the least work. 
To such men, library extension was ab- 
horrent. When the library commission 
movement began in the early ’90’s most of 
the state libraries and their custodians 
were either indifferent or actively op- 
posed to undertaking this new work of 
stirring people up to want something 
they never had heard of, and they did not 
want the library commission attached to 
the state library any more than the pio- 
neers of the library commission work 
wanted it there either. 

As a result a movement took place to 
create other and new agencies apart from 
the state libraries, which the pioneers in 
library extension were either unable to 
interest or feared to entrust with the new 
work, and consequently has grown up this 
multiplication of agencies which we now 
deplore. . 

I believe it to be a safe and sound propo- 
sition that before any central library of- 
fice (and it should preferably be called 
the state library) can do the utmost to 
coérdinate and advance library interests 
in any state, it must have the field to it- 
self. 

Third: The recognition of library work 
as an expert and highly specialized serv- 
ice. This recognition is neither so cordial 
nor so widespread as could be wished, yet 
there has been a decided movement of 
public opinion in this direction and a very 
palpable and substantial progress can be 
cited as having marked the past thirty 
years. These comforting statements can 
be supported by a glance at some of the 
changes that have marked the adminis- 
trative status and legal control of state 
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libraries. There is a puzzling variety of 
methods for governing state libraries. 
There seems never to have been any doubt 
as to the need for such an institution, but 
great uncertainty as to what to do with 
it and just where to attach it to the gov- 
ernmental machinery. It seems to have 
been variously regarded as an annex to 
the courts, a separate but unclassified in- 
stitution, and an educational appurte- 
nance, with a stubbornly persistent tend- 
ency to regard it, under any of these 
forms, as legitimate political spoil. Yet 
if we study carefully such changes as 
have been made in the mode of govern- 
ing the state library, it is apparent that 
they have almost always emphasized its 
specialized service and have tended to 
classify it more and more definitely with 
educational agencies; e. g. in 1844 the 
control of the New York state library was 
taken from an ez-oficiis board of politi- 
cal officers and lodged with the regents 
of the University of the State of New 
York. The result was that while there 
were five librarians in the first twenty-six 
years of political control, there have been 
only six during the seventy years of control 
by the university. In Oregon last year the 
government of the state library was taken 
from the supreme court and placed with 
the library commission. These salutary 
changes are merely typical of many which 
might be cited. They result in a worthier 
and more dignified public estimate of the 
state library and its work, and undis- 
turbed and increased length of service for 
the librarians with an accompanying con- 
tinuity of administration which affects fa- 
vorably the work of the library. 

This recognition of library work as an 
expert and specialized service is most no- 
ticeable in the growing tendency in state 
and government libraries to choose libra- 
rians for librarians, The conspicuous ex- 
ample was the calling of Dr. Herbert Put- 
nam from the Boston public library to the 
Library of Congress, the first recognition 
of professional experience in an appoint- 
ment to this position. The latest appoint- 
ments of state librarians in Massachu- 
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setts, Virginia, Pennsylvania and New 
York are other encouraging cases in 
point. Each such appointment, when jus- 
tified by its fruits, fixes a sound precedent 
and establishes a wholesome and effective 
principle whose effect on future appoint- 
ments is cumulative, though, alas, not al- 
ways controlling. Despite the marked 
and substantial advance in this very im- 
portant matter, in too many states, while 
men (and sometimes women) of charac- 
ter and standing are frequently ap- 
pointed, the controlling considerations too 
often are social, political or personal, in- 
stead of professional. That earnest, ac- 
tive and personally admirable men are 
eften thus appointed neither mitigates the 
reproach nor makes impropriety proper. 

There have recently been in Ohio, and 
later in New Jersey, two flagrantly politi- 
cal appointments. This statement car- 
ries no reflection upon the personal char- 
acter or qualities of the men appointed. 
They may be better men than any of us. 
Let us hope they are. I have met nei- 
ther of them, but all of us will be glad 
to meet both of them and to give them 
hearty welcome to this company. Our 
quarrel is not with them but with the way 
they were appointed. In each case, the 
men turned out were originally ap- 
pointed in the same objectionable way 
and were without professional fitness 
or achievement, but against neither 
were any charges made or any fault 
found, and each had behind him fifteen 
years of honest and useful service, marked 
by notable library growth and achieve- 
ment. There is no valid reason for turn- 
ing out such men. Even if their succes- 
sors had been men of preéminent profes- 
sional standing, it would have been only 
a@ good excuse, not a good reason. The 
same strictures hold against the “beauty” 
contests which have marked the choice 
of state librarians in some of the south- 
ern states. To all such wrong criteria 
and ideals we are opposed, not because 
we are now “in” and want to stay in— 
Heaven forbid—but because we know (none 
better) that the library development and 
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shepherding of a commonwealth is work 
which has latterly assumed a definiteness 
and scope heretofore unknown, which 
mark it as highly specialized endeavor 
requiring for its proper conduct a large 
measure of sympathy with educational 
work and pertinent experience. This is 
one of the surest things we have learned 
during the lifetime of this Association. 

The director of a state library should be 
chosen with the same care and from many 
of the same motives that govern the choice 
of the president of the state university, 
or any college. Political, personal or de- 
nominational considerations have no part 
in it, nor is there any sound reason why 
search for the best person should not be 
carried to any distance, although New 
York is probably the only state that has 
ever appointed a non-resident as state li- 
brarian purely on the very proper grounds 
of high personal character and distin- 
guished professional achievement. I re- 
fer, of course, to the present president of 
the American Library Association. 

It is hard to devise a method of ap- 
pointment which shall surely recognize 
fitness, pertinent education and experience 
more than personal and political consider- 
ations. The best results in the past seem 
to have come from lodging the power of 
appointment with a special library board, 
most of whose members serve ez offciis 
and are connected with the educational in- 
stitutions or work of the state or with 
that board or body which has administra- 
tive direction of the state’s educational ac- 
tivities. Too much importance, however, 
must not be attached to the precise way 
in which state libraries are governed or 
their librarians appointed. When the na- 
ture of their work comes to be more ex- 
piicitly recognized, as public opinion is 
quicker and more insistent to acknowledge 
it as expert service, as organized profes- 
sional sentiment becomes more active and 
influential, it will matter less and less just 
what is the actual method or machinery 
of appointment. 

I have thus laid down the three points 
that seemed to me important, and I will 


recapitulate them very briefly indeed. 
First, a state-wide service; second, a sin- 
gle agency to conduct the library activi- 
ties of the state; and third, the cordial 
and complete recognition—complete, we 
may hope, ultimately—of library work as 
an expert and a highly specialized serv- 
ice. State libraries founded upon these 
corner stones of principle or practice can 
never go very far wrong. 

President WYER: We will now pro- 
ceed to the report of the secretary-treas- 
urer, Mr. Lester. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY- 
TREASURER 1913-1914 


The financial report for the year is as 
follows: 
Receipts 
Balance from 1912-1913 .......... $286.79 
(As audited June 26, 1913) 
Dues 1912-1913 as follows: 
Alabama Department of Archives 


i, rer Pre. -- 56,00 
British Columbia Provincial Li- 

ae ee eevee Seer er . 5.00 
L. B. Hewitt 6... cscvcccesvde iveter 1.00 
Illinois Historical Society ........ 7.50 
New York State Library ........ 25.00 
Northwestern University Law 

School Library ................. 65,00 
Rhode Island State Library ...... 10.00 
Wyoming State Library .......... 5.00 

Dues 1913-1914 as follows: 

Alabama Department of Archives 

and History .......s.eeeeeeee-- 5,00 
Boston Public Library ............ 5.00 
British Columbia Provincial Library 5.00 
California State Library ........ 10.00 
DP. Te, CORD sc dccctnccnscassicsesbean eee 
Connecticut State Library ........ 10.00 
John P. Dublar€....sccicccsscvccsse Bae 
Georgia State Library ........... 5.00 
Luther E. Hewitt ............-.-. 1.00 
IVinois Legislative Reference Bu- 

TOAU ...... De PCy oe eT Ee 
Illinois Historical Society ........ 7.50 
Illinois State Library ............ 7.50 
Indiana State Library ....... Sore 
Iowa State Library .............. 10.00 
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John Crerar Library .............. 10.00 
Kansas Historical Society ........ 5.00 
Kansas State Library ............ 5.00 
Law Reporting Company.......... 5.00 
Maine State Library .............. 5.00 
Massachusetts State Library ..... 10.00 
Michigan State Library .......... 5.00 
Minnesota Historical Society ..... 5.00 
Minnesota State Library .......... 5.00 
Mississippi State Library ........ 5.00 
New Hampshire State Library .... 5.00 
New York State Library .......... 25.00 
New York Public Library ........ 5.00 
Northwestern University Law 

School Library ................ 5.00 
Oregon State Library ............. 5.00 
W. Y. Pemberton ...............4. 1.00 
Pennsylvania State Library ...... 20.00 
Philadelphia Free Library ....... 5.00 
Vermont State Library ........... 5.00 
Virginia State Library .......... 5.00 
West Virginia Department of Ar- 

chives and History ............. 5.00 
Wisconsin Legislative Reference Li- 

MEE s chenn eh ads eR Pe eee 5.00 
Wisconsin Historical Society ..... 5.00 
Worcester County Law Library... 5.00 
Wyoming State Library .......... 5.00 





Total Receipts... .$595.29 


Expenses 
Stenographer 1913 meeting 





Postage, freight and express to 
September 17, 1913.............. 3.95 
Stationery and printing, $1.25, $3.75 56.00 
Freight and cartage ............. 2.53 

Postage to date (including stamped 
envelopes), $2.61, $2.48, 54c.... 5.63 
Cantwell Printing Co., programs... 8.50 
Total expenses ..$ 33.61 


Balance—Certificates of deposit. ..$400.00 
Cash in bank 161.68 





$595.29 

The very considerable balance in our 
treasury is due to the fact that the pro- 
ceedings for 1912 and for 1913 have not 
as yet been printed, although all other 
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expenses of those meetings have been 
paid. These printing items, together with 
the expenses of the present meeting, will 
make a large demand upon this present 
balance. 

This balance was kept in a checking ac- 
count, as it was supposed that an early 
demand would be made upon it for the 
payment of printing bills. On April 14, 
however, $400 of the balance was placed 
in certificates of deposit upon which the 
Association may draw some interest if it 
is so left on deposit a sufficient length of 
time. 

The list of members has been increased 
by the addition of the names of Mr. John 
P. Dullard, state librarian of New Jersey, 
the Illinois Legislative Reference Bureau 
and the West Virginia Department of 
Archives and History. The prompt re- 
sponse of practically all our members to 
the first request for payment of dues for 
the current year has very definitely light- 
ened the work of the secretary in that re- 
spect. 

The fact that the officers this year have 
not had the proceedings of the two pre- 
ceding meetings to refer to has distinctly 
hampered them in the performance of 
their duties. The matter of the printing 
of our proceedings (thus made a question 
of immediate importance), together with 
other facts concerning the present status 
of the Association, are deemed of suffi- 
cient moment to be made the subject of a 
distinct statement to the Association from 
your Executive committee. 

Invitations to join our Association were 
sent to all libraries doing state library 
work—about sixty in all—and formal bills 
for dues were regularly sent to all our 
membership of last year, an additional list 
of about forty. 

The secretary’s report should contain a 
record of state library progress during 
the past year. In order to obtain accurate 
information for this chronicle, both our 
own membership and also the state li- 
braries not members of the Association 
have been circularized and urged to send 
such a statement to the secretary’s office. 











Unfortunately, comparatively few have 
responded, and hence this record must 
be incomplete. 

It is, of course, to be assumed that in 
all the states there has been a natural de- 
velopment of work along lines already es- 
tablished. The purpose of this report is 
not to record the mere facts of such nor- 
mal progress, but to call attention to those 
elements which are new or changed. 

Alabama—A complete overhauling and 
rearrangement of the state and supreme 
court library and the installation of new 
steel stacks gives a capacity of approxi- 
mately 50,000 volumes, more than double 
former space. The state department of 
archives and history has _ particularly 
grown during the year in its departments 
of bibliography, periodical and newspaper 
files, genealogy and government docu- 
ments, while steady progress has been 
maintained toward the completion of the 
special Alabama collections. A thorough 
arrangement has been made of the U. S. 
documents, including both the serial set 
and the departmental publications, to- 
gether with working indexes and the offi- 
cial printed indexes. Dr. Owen reports: 
“We find these books growing in popular- 
ity with the public daily.” He also states 
that his department, which is in charge 
of the distribution and exchange of state 
documents, has about succeeded in getting 
together surplus departmental and state 
publications formerly scattered about the 
capitol, and that he hopes in the very near 
future to be able to promptly and fully 
respond to calls for volumes needed to 
complete collections. 

California—The development of chief 
importance is the establishment of the li- 
brary school in January last. The faculty 
includes department heads of the state 
library staff, the librarian of the Sacra- 
mento public library and two instructors 
from the Sacramento high school. The 
school offers a one year’s course to a lim- 
ited number of students, selected after an 
examination conducted by the state civil 
service commission. 

For the firet time an item for the main- 
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tenance of the state library was included 
in the general appropriation bill in 1913. 
Previously this had been dependent on 
fees collected by the secretary of state. 
The sum named for 1914-1915 was a ma- 
terial increase over any preceding bien- 
nium. The new state civil service law 
covers the library staff, but the position 
of state librarian and certain other posi- 
tions are exempt. The following were 
added to the duties of the state librarian: 
to index statutes and legislative journals, 
to revise and bring to date an index to the 
laws when provision is made for this work, 
to compile laws or other matter when re- 
quired by any state department. An act 
was adopted by the legislature of 1913 
enabling a city to give land to the state 
for a public building. It is said that un- 
der this act Sacramento may give land 
for a state library and courts building. 

The number of state reports allotted to 
the state library for distribution has been 
increased from 50 to 250. 

The General Assembly of 1913 voted to 
accept and erect a separate building for 
the famous Sutro library, of about 125,000 
volumes and estimated to be worth $1,000,- 
000, which will become a part of the state 
library. 

A law was passed in 1913 providing for 
the establishment of an indevendent Leg- 
islative Counsel Bureau, to undertake the 
work primarily concerned with the draft- 
ing of legislative bills. 

Connecticut—The new state library 
and supreme court building was formally 
turned over to the state on February 10 
and committed to the care of the state 
librarian. Since November, 1910, the state 
library has been in actual possession of its 
new quarters and during the three years 
they have been found satisfactory in every 
respect, 

During the last legislative session the 
copying of original bills—not available in 
printed form—was done by means of the 
photostat. 

IHinois—Mrs. Eva May Fowler, a grad- 
uate of the Illinois Library School, and 
formerly of the staff of the Indiana state 
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library, is now assistant librarian in 
charge of the Illinois state library, in the 
place formerly occupied by Miss Maude 
Thayer, who had resigned. Early in the 
year a circular letter was sent to the offi- 
cers and committees of the state Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs and to the public 
libraries, offering inter-library loans to li- 
braries or to schools or other institutions 
where there is no library to make the ap- 
plication. In special cases this service 
was extended to individuals who could 
give proper security. This plan resulted 
in a distinct increase in circulation. 

Certain rulings of the state civil serv- 
ice commission in connection with at- 
tempts at some reorganization of the staff 
of the state library have resulted in an 
agitation, “the result of which” (says 
the Library Journal) “it is to be hoped 
may be to give the state library a profes- 
sional state librarian in full authority, 
supported by a _ sensible civil service 
method.” 

The appropriations for both the state li- 
brary and the state historical society 
were increased in 1913. 

By legislation of 1913 an independent 
legislative reference bureau was created. 
In addition to the usual duties of research, 
reference and drafting, the bureau is re- 
quired to formulate the state budget. 

indiana—Perhaps the most important 
development is the organization under au- 
thority of law of a department of his- 
tory and archives in the state library un- 
der the charge of Prof. Harlow Lindley. 
The library received some increase of 
funds from the last legislature and the 
scope of its work has steadily increased. 
The library, however, has already out- 
grown its present quarters, and it is to be 
hoped that the people of the state may 
vote favorably next fall upon the propo- 
sition to appropriate $2,000,000 for a new 
memorial structure in celebration of the 
state’s centennial. 

An independent Bureau of Legislative 
Information was created in 1913 to take 
the place of the former legislative refer- 
ence department of the state library. The 
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appropriations for the work were largely 
increased. Mr. Lapp continues as director 
of the new bureau. 

lowa—The state library of Iowa has 
created a medical department and has 
given the new department a separate room 
with stacks and other furniture. Before 
creating this department the librarian ob- 


‘tained from the state medical society of 


Iowa a donation of about 2,500 volumes, 
which with the 1,300 medical works al- 
ready in the state library make a basis 
for the proposed medical library. The 
state medical society is invited to recom- 
mend the medical assistant, and to create 
a standing book committee that shall re- 
port to the librarian, from time to time, 
recommending purchases of books. The 
state medical society has created a legis- 
lative committee which will codperate 
with the library board in an effort to se- 
cure an appropriation for the new de- 
partment, including the medical assistant’s 
salary. We think we have solved the dif- 
ficult problem of a medical department— 
namely, by a plan of close codrdination 
with the state medical society. 

Kansas—The new memorial building of 
the state historical society was to be 
dedicated this month. 

Maine—A special attempt has been 
made during the past year to secure the 
lacking town and county histories of New 
England, and genealogies of New England 
families. The card index of the private 
and special laws of Maine has been 
brought up to date. 

Massachusetts—In the fourth annual 
report of the trustees of the state library 
(1913) there is given a summarized his- 
tory of the origin and growth of the state 
library, and a statement of its present 
scope after eighty-seven years of devel- 
opment. Special emphasis is laid upon 
the organization of its legislative refer- 
ence work as begun in 1910. 

In the preparation of its public catalog 
the state library has decidedly reduced 
the cost per unit for cataloging by having 
the expert cataloger dictate the substance 
of the cards to a stenographer, instead of 
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doing all of the mechanical work. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that by this 
method the work of three catalogers can 
be done by one. 

Minnesota—The last legislature appro- 
priated $450,000 for a building for the 
state supreme court, state law library and 
historical ‘society library, to be placed on 
the present capitol grounds or land ad- 
joining it. The architect has been chosen 
and plans are under way. 

New Hampshire—A legislative refer- 
ence bureau was established in the state 
library by legislation of 1913, 

New Jersey—Mr. John P. Dullard has 
succeeded Mr. Henry C. Buchanan as state 
librarian. 

Laws have been passed this year pro- 
viding for a legislative adviser and for 
the establishment of a legislative refer- 
ence department in the state library. 

New York—During the year three 
members of the staff completed twenty- 
five years of service in the state library. 
Mr. W. S. Biscoe, Miss Ada A. Jones, and 
Miss Florence Woodworth were made the 
recipients of sincere congratulations upon 
their long and faithful service to the 
state. 

After twenty-two years of service Mr. 
W. R. Eastman retired from his active 
work in the New York state library. He 
has been succeeded by Mr. W. R. Watson 
as chief of the division of educational 
extension. 

Among the additions to the state library 
have been several special collections, 
about which specific data is given in Dr. 
Johnston’s article in the Library Journal 
for June, 1913. 

During the past year and for the first 
time since the fire of March, 1911, the 
New York state library has resumed work 
in all its departments. Its five principal 
reading rooms, law, legislative refererce, 
medical, periodicals and the general read- 
ing room (virtually a group of as many 
special libraries, yet correlated under one 
administration) have been successively 
opened to the public. Book purchases, 
averaging $200,000 a year for each of the 
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past three years, represent an aggregate 
sum of money greater than has ever be- 
fore been spent for a single library within 
so short a time, and this has provided a 
stock of books which pressure of work has 
made it impossible to count exactly, but 
which numbers upwards of 300,000 vol- 
umes. The resulting collection is already 
more complete and notable in a few lines 
than that of the library which was de- 
stroyed, 

For the past eighteen months the li- 
brary has gradually been occupying its 
new building and is now pretty well 
settled in quarters which are spacious and 
elegant. Appropriations made by the leg- 
islature within the past week provide for 
a slight increase in staff (at present 105 
persons) and for some merited increases 
in existing salaries. The traveling library 
work is larger than ever before, over 1,100 
separate libraries being out within the 
year and the circulation of books in em- 
bossed type among the blind is already 
larger than ever before, 

Ohio—The legislature of 1910 created a 
legislative reference department in the 
state library. In 1913, however, this or- 
ganization was changed by the organiza- 
tion of a separate bureau under the con- 
trol of the board of library commission- 
ers. Mr. S. G. Lowrie, who was director 
of the new bureau, recently resigned and 
Mr. John R, Cassidy has been appointed 
to the post of director. 

The state library trustees have leased 
outside quarters for the work of the 
traveling library department. 

Oregon—The legislature of 1913 pro- 
vided for the transfer of the general books 
and documents owned by the supreme 
court library to the library commission. 
The library commission has been made 
the state library, and the law library is 
hereafter to be known as the supreme 
court library. Both libraries are now 
housed in the new supreme court building. 
The members of the library commission 
were made trustees of the state library 
and will continue all forms of extension 
work previously carried on by the library 
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commission. The appropriation of the 
state library was increased, and it was 
given new additional duties such as are 
usually prescribed for such libraries. 

Texas—The state library receives 150 
copies of each state report for free distri- 
bution to libraries, under a law of 1913. 

The salary of the state librarian has 
been increased from $1,500 to $2,000. 

Vermont—A law of 1910 provided for 
legislative reference work through the 
state library. In 1912 this organization 
was somewhat changed and a legislative 
reference bureau provided for, to a con- 
siderable extent independent of the state 
library. Mr. John M. Avery is chief of 
the new bureau. 

Virginia—The most notable accession 
to the state library within the year has 
been a deposit of manuscript material 
made by the state auditor, consisting of 
such records of his office as are not needed 
in current work. The total number of 
pieces deposited was between 650,000 and 
700,000, of which 10,000 are records in 
book form. A list of these documents has 
been printed as Vol. 7, No. 1, of the Bulle- 
tin of the Virginia state library, issued in 
January, 1914. Announcement is made 
that the Virginia state library is pre- 
pared to lend books to individuals in any 
part of the state without formality. 

A law providing for an independent leg- 
islative reference bureau has been passed 
this year. 

West Virginia—In this state certain of 
the functions of a state library are per- 
formed by the department of archives 
and history, created in 1905. From that 
date to 1912 Mr. Virgil A. Lewis was state 
historian and archivist. Mr. Lewis died in 
the latter year. Mr. Henry S. Green was 
appointed historian in August, 1913, and 
under the new administration the library 
of the department has been organized, 
and the work of a legislative reference 
bureau undertaken at the suggestion of 
Gov. Hatfield. 

Wisconsin — Wisconsin has _ suffered 
singular loss during the year in the death 
of Dr. Reuben Gold Thwaites, for twenty- 
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seven years secretary and superintendent 
of the state historical society, and a 
member of the free library commission 
since its organization in 1895, and its vice- 
chairman, and of Mr. Frank Avery Hutch- 
ins, the first secretary of the free library 
commission, for nine years devoted to its 
work and the man to whom, more than to 
any other, Wisconsin owes its library de- 
velopment. Both men by their work have 
made for themselves lasting memorials 
in the institutions of their state, and in- 
deed of the whole country. Dr. Milo M. 
Quaife, formerly professor of history in 
Lewis Institute, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed as superintendent of the state 
historical society to carry forward its 
many-sided work. 

A development of special interest has 
been the institution of a course of train- 
ing in legislative and municipal reference 
work under the auspices of the free library 
commission, in codperation with the state 
university. Students have ready access 
to the legislative reference library and 
many state departments as sources for re- 
search problems in the practical everyday 
work of libraries of this type, while defi- 
nite foundational instruction is given by 
selected courses at the library school and 
in the political science and economics de- 
partments of the university. 

Wyoming—Miss Frances A. Davis is 
now state librarian, succeeding Mrs. Clara 
A. Bond. 





The Association is indebted to the Wis- 
consin library commission and the legis- 
lative reference library for courtesies ex- 
tended to the secretary which have great- 
ly facilitated his work. 

Cc. B. LESTER, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

President WYER: Should there be 
present persons from any states not in- 
cluded in the secretary’s report, who may 
wish to add orally, and later hand to the 
secretary a statement in writing to be 
incorporated in this report, we shall be 
glad to hear from them. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY: I notice that 
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Pennsylvania was left out. I do not know 
whether I reported to the secretary the 
appointment by Gov. Tener of the state 
historical commission in Pennsylvania. It 
is to have charge of all the memorials of 
the state, and to suggest to the legislature 
the names of the people and the events 
that should be commemorated by monu- 
ments and markers. It has very broad 
powers in making arrangements with town 
or county governments for the perpetua- 
tion of these memorials and for taking 
care of them also. 

Mrs. SPENCER: I simply wish to say 
that Michigan was not represented this 
morning because there has been no spe- 
cial new work in the last year. We have 
been going on with the development work 
which has been in operation for a num- 
ber of years. I did not want anyone to 
think that Michigan was left out because 
of not doing anything. 

President WYER: As long as Mrs. 
Spencer is in Michigan there will be no 
such thought. 

Mr. BRIGHAM: In Iowa we have 
created a medical department. I think 
every state librarian understands the dif- 
ficulty of doing anything with a medical 
bureau or department, but we have finally 
interested the state medical society in our 
work, and they have been codrdinating 
with us and coéperating with us. We have 
set apart a special room for a medical de- 
partment, and stacked it, and we have re- 
ceived from the state medical society 
some 2,500 volumes in addition to about 
1,200 volumes that we had. We propose 
to put upon the state medical society the 
responsibility of selecting an assistant li- 
brarian to have charge of that work, and 
we have the woman in mind. I say wom- 
an because, of course, that is inevitable; 
one who has mastered several of the diffi- 
culties of the situation. She is a graduate 
of a medical school, and speaks and reads 
French and Italian, and presumably Eng- 
lish. We purpose to install her, if the 
next legislature will simply increase our 
appropriations slightly and put on their 
salary list a reasonable salary for this 


all-knowing woman we have in mind. 

Miss PLUNKETT: I just wanted to say 
that Mississippi was unrepresented from 
the fact that we had not done anything in 
the last year except to increase the work. 
But I wanted to add further that down 
south all our positions are not filled on a 
“beauty contest” plan. 

President WYER: The chair is proper- 
ly rebuked. 

Miss PLUNKETT: I have had the 
great luck to be in office fifteen years, and 
to succeed when all my competitors have 
been better-looking than I, and I must 
say for Mississippi that she is free from 
the “beauty contest” plan. When I went 
there we had quite a junk pile. I have 
only one assistant and one porter. I have 
all my public documents straightened out; 
I made a catalog, and while we have no 
legislative reference department, we do 
that work. We also have charge of the 
law department, and we build all along 
those lines just as fast as we can. We 
have a small medical department. We 
tried several years ago to have a library 
commission, but we found out we were 
not quite ready for it, so we just left it 
aside until we could come to it. That is 
why I come now, to get ready, to make 
plans to go back and go to work. We have 
just now straightened up our own house 
so we could go to work. 

President WYER: We are grateful for 
this report from Mississippi. This house- 
keeping is an important part of all library 
work, and I think that Miss Plunkett has 
rightly interpreted its importance as 
fundamental and has begun with a house- 
cleaning and housekeeping work and will 
impose added work upon that. 

Mr. GODARD: I feel that in my own 
defense, a word is due to the Association. 
I think most of you who have known me 
must have known that I always believed 
in the policy of “what is worth doing at 
all is worth doing well,” and that is one 
reason why the proceedings of 1912 did 
not come out, because I was bound to 
have those papers which were delivered 
in Ottawa which had been promised, and 
































I have a beautifyl pile of correspondence 
which has finally resulted in getting those 
papers together which were reported as 
missing at our last meeting. Then fol- 
lowed our next meeting, in which I had 
hoped that our proceedings might be forth- 
coming at once, but you will remember 
that workmen’s compensation bills had 
been quite busy, and so had the printers, 
and it meant that the work to be done in 
Hartford was going to cost us $1.25 a page, 
and no knowing just when we could get 
it. But we found that in Concord, New 
Hampshire, we could get it for 75 cents 
a@ page, and 50 cents a page is worth sav- 
ing. It was not until about February of 
this year that they were ready to take on 
the work, the proof of which was sent, 
and I had hoped that both of those pro- 
ceedings might have been here at this 
time, less the 50 cents a page, but a com- 
bination of circumstances at the last mo- 
ment has made that out of the question. 

There is one more word I would like 
to say. You know I was not elected sec- 
retary. I simply came in as acting sec- 
retary to fill a vacancy in the first place 
when Mr. Tilton resigned. So we carried 
out the meeting, but at that time I stated 
that the work of getting installed in our 
new building, and the supporting of the 
department would require all my time, and 
I insisted on or strongly urged the elec- 
tion of a new secretary and treasurer to 
be selected from the Library of Congress, 
and it was not until, I believe, some time 
in January or February—Mr. Montgomery, 
I think, will remember as president—that 
the one elected secretary notified us he 
could not take it, which was hardly fair, 
and the only thing after Mr. Montgomery’s 
appeal was to see that thing through for 
the next meeting, but I did not expect we 
were going to have anything like this. 

I think it will be worth waiting for, be- 
cause after a great deal of correspondence 
and a great deal of research I have been 
able to get the programs of our first three 
meetings, and some of the proceedings, 
and also a list of the papers on the dif- 
ferent subjects with their authors from 
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the beginning, which will be incorporated. 

I think it was Napoleon who said that 
the hardest words for him to speak were, 
“I made a mistake.” Now, perhaps, that 
is the word I should say, but I hope it 
will result in good, because now you will 
have a chance to connect the two preced- 
ing meetings with this meeting, and then 
go at it with good diligence. 
‘ President WYER: The Executive com- 
mittee of the Association is unanimous in 
the feeling that a statement is due the 
membership as to the present state of the 
Association, and that committee of three 
have joined in a statement which the sec- 
retary will now read. 

The secretary presented the statement 
from the Executive committee as follows: 


STATEMENT OF EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE 


To the National Association of State Li- 
braries: 

Your Executive board believes that a 
statement touching the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation should be made to its members at 
this time. This Association has now been 
active since its reorganization fifteen 
years ago. Its membership has trebled in 
the last ten years; it has steadily enlisted 
the interest of a larger number of libra- 
ries, until thirty-nine have paid the annual 
dues for the current year. It ought to 
be a prosperous and useful Association. 
Its members represent an important and 
distinct class of libraries with large and 
interesting functions. Among them are 
many active and able men and women. 

It has become sharply apparent to your 
Executive board during the past year that 
something was the matter with the Asso- 
ciation. With ample money in the treas- 
ury, the proceedings of neither of the last 
two annual meetings have been put into 
print, and we have been unable to dis- 
cover any satisfactory reason or excuse 
for this shortcoming. In some of the vol- 


umes of proceedings for the last few 
years that were printed the editing does 
not seem to have been carefully done, and 
a good deal was printed that was scarcely 
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worth printing. There was a lack of edi- 
torial discrimination and smoothing out. 

There is now, and has been noticeable 
for several years, a lifelessness about the 
committee work, traceable chiefly to the 
slow publication or non-appearance of 
printed proceedings. For example, this 
year the continuing committees have had 
to prepare reports without having before 
them the reports of the same committees 
for the past two years. As a matter of 
fact, this has really made little difference, 
for last year’s committees were similarly 
handicapped, and the result has been that 
nearly all recent committee reports have 
been perfunctory and uninforming. The 
members of the Association are noticing 
these things and asking about them. 

The libraries represented on the Execu- 
tive board are unwilling to continue to 
pay from $5 to $25 a year to an Associa- 
tion which amounts to no more than the 
N. A. S. L. seems to be doing; other li- 
braries have said the same thing. If we 
pay our dues we have a right to expect 
good papers, reports and discussions 
promptly and creditably printed. We have 
a right to expect such faithful work from 
officers as will bring us good meetings 
and useful committee reports, treating of 
actual problems in state library work in 
practical ways. 

Referring again to the printing of pub- 
lications, at the meeting in 1905 a resolu- 
tion was adopted which provided that pro- 
ceedings should be printed in the general 
proceedings of the A. L. A. and that copies 
of separates should be obtained for our 
own use. This plan was adopted and pro- 
ceedings were included in the A. L, A. 
volume for the years 1905 to 1910, with 
the single exception of 1906, when copy 
for our proceedings was lost in the mail. 
In each of these years separate pamphlets 
were prepared for the use of our own 
members. At the meeting of 1911 the 
secretary’s report recommended that in 
future a summary only be printed in the 
A. L. A. volume and that our proceedings 
be printed in full by the Association in a 
separate edition. The matter was re- 


ferred to the Executive committee with 
power and evidently was decided in favor 
of the recommendation in the secretary’s 
report, for the 1911 A. L. A. proceedings 
contained only a three-page summary, the 
full proceedings for that year appearing 
only in our own edition. Only two rea- 
sons were stated in the 1911 report for 
making this change; first, that there would 
be a considerable saving of time in the 
appearance of our proceedings, and sec- 
ond, that the appearance in separate edi- 
tions only would make them stand out as 
independent instead of being merely some- 
thing that a library can get in the A. L. A. 
volume. The first reason has obviously 
lost all force, and the second is presented 
for your consideration again at this time. 
The Executive committee agrees that it is 
an advantage and not a disadvantage to 
have the proceedings of this Association 
printed in the A. L. A, volume with other 
interesting and related library matter, and 
that in the light of our unfortunate ex- 
perience in attempting independent pub- 
lication it would be well to return to the 
former plan. We are advised by the A. 
L. A. that the former arrangements for 
printing with them may be renewed, that 
is, fifteen pages without cost, additional 
space to be charged at the cost of com- 
position and press work, and arrange- 
ments being made to furnish separates in 
pamphlet form at the cost of paper and 
press work only. 

This statement is presented to the As- 
sociation at its first session with the sug- 
gestion that it be accepted, laid upon the 
table and made a special order of busi- 
ness at the second session, thus giving the 
intervening time for individual thought 
and consideration. 

J. I. WYER, Jr., 

T. L. MONTGOMERY, 

Cc. B. LESTER, 
Executive Committee. 

President WYER: The Association has 
heard the report submitted by its Execu- 
tive committee. Is there a recommenda- 
tion for action? What is your pleasure? 

Mr. BRIGHAM: I move that it be laid 
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on the table and taken up at the second 
meeting. 

The motion was seconded and agreed to. 

President WYER: The next subject 
upon the program is the report of the 
Committee on public archives, Dr. H. R. 
McIlwaine, librarian Virginia state li- 
brary. 

Dr. McIlwaine submitted the following 
report: 

REPORT OF THE PUBLIC ARCHIVES 
COMMITTEE 

The present report of the Public 
Archives committee follows the plan of 
the report submitted by this committee 
at the meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries held in June of 
last year at Kaaterskill, N. Y. The de- 
tailed information is given under the 
names of the states and territories ar- 
ranged alphabetically. 

Alabama—Dr. Thomas M. Owen, di- 
rector of the Department of Archives and 
History, writes as follows under date of 
April 1, 1914: 

“Under this authorization (that is, that 
the papers of the several departments not 
in current use may be turned over to the 
Department of History and Archives) there 
has been centralized in one common re- 
pository, known as the public record room, 
all manuscript or other records of the 
several state executive offices, depart- 
ments, commissions, bureaus and boards, 
not in current use by them. At the outset, 
therefore, it may be said that we have 
here solved the problem of concentration 
of the public records. 


“In the matter of arrangement, all rec- 
ords are kept as nearly as possible in the 
same order or classification as obtained 
in the offices of origin. We have carefully 
avoided any break-up of classes or groups 
and the adoption of any arbitrary arrange- 
ment. In this way confusion has been 
avoided, and both officials and the public 
find everything in practically the same 
condition as when on file in the offices 
themselves. These records’ consist of 
bound volumes, document files, letter 
books and miscellaneous papers. The rec- 
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ord room in which they are kept is prac- 
tically fireproof. They are arranged in 
alcoves, each alcove properly lettered and 
the shelves numbered progressively. The 
entire collection bears proper labels; the 
volumes, the document file boxes and the 
letter boxes all being numbered progress- 
ively, the several numbers being pre- 
ceded by the initial letter or letters of the 
particular office, department, etc. No card 
catalog has yet been provided, but we 
have rough checklists of the collection, so 
that the general contents can be readily 
ascertained promptly and without diffi- 
culty. 

“Our records suffered somewhat from 
fire in 1849, and during the passing of the 
years some of the volumes and files have 
been lost or mislaid. However, it may be 
said that they are approximately complete. 
You are referred to the report of the Ala- 
bama History Commission, published in 
1901, as vol. I of the Miscellaneous Col- 
lections of the Alabama Historical So- 
ciety for some detailed descriptions of 
these records. Of course you will under- 
stand that since the publication referred 
to the records have all been brought into 
the custody of the Department of Archives 
and History.” 

Alaska—No data. 


Arizona—From letters dated April 1 
and May 8 from Mr. Paul C. Thorne, re- 
porter of decisions of the supreme court 
of the State of Arizona, and assistant 
state librarian, it is learned that the 
statement made in the 1913 report of the 
Public Archives committee, to the effect 
that since Arizona became a state the 
office of historian has been abolished, was 
incorrect, and that the designation of the 
position even before Arizona became a 
state was “state historian,” not “territo- 
rial historian.” In June, 1913, Mr. T. E. 
Farish was appointed state historian, and 
most of the manuscript archives of the 
state have been turned over to his care. 
His quarters consist of two rooms on the 
fourth floor of the capitol, which, for the 
present, afford ample accommodations. 


Much material has been collected bearing 
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on the history of the state. It is the in- 
tention of the historian to have one or 
more volumes of historical material ready 
for the printer before the next meeting 
of the legislature, in January, 1915. 


Arkansas—From a letter received from 
Mr. Dallas T. Herndon, secretary of the 
Arkansas History Commission, dated 
April 1, with copies of the Bulletin of In- 
formation published by the commission— 
Bulletin No. 5 bearing date March, 1913— 
it is evident that the commission con- 
tinues to carry out effectively the multi- 
form duties assigned it by law, which in- 
clude, among other things, the compila- 
tion of a Confederate roster for the state. 
So far as archives and other manuscripts 
‘are concerned, its activities for the past 
year may be summarized as follows: 

1. Several large and important collec- 
tions of state papers in manuscript and 
private collections of correspondence have 
been secured and cataloged, or are now in 
process of cataloging. 


2. The records of several of the state 
departments—that is, such of them as are 
not in current use—have been placed in 
the custody of the commission, the secre- 
tary being now engaged on the classifica- 
tion and organization of the records from 
the office of the state treasurer, which 
cover almost the entire period of the 
state’s history down to recent years. 

3. The commission has also come into 
possession of some of the county records, 
the most important being probably the tax 
records from the organization of the sev- 
eral counties through the year 1865. 

California—Mr. Edward L. Head, keeper 
of the archives, reports under date of 
April 4, that the archives of California are 
in the same condition as they were ac- 
cording to report sent last year. 

Colorado—No additional information. 

Connecticut—Mr. George S. Godard, 
state librarian, writes under date of May 
15, the following report as to work on the 
public records of Connecticut: 

This work is divided under two heads: 
that without the library by the examiner 
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of public records, and that within the li- 
brary. 

A. The examiner of public records, 
who is an appointee of the state librarian 
and for an indefinite term, has during the 
past eighteen months visited every public 
official throughout the state who has 
charge and custody of public records. New 
vaults have been constructed and new 
safes purchased where needed. Many 
volumes of land, probate and court records 
and vital statistics, in tatters or with 
broken bindings, have under his direction 
been repaired with the silk process where 
necessary, substantially bound and prop- 
erly lettered on the backs. Through his 
efforts the original files from thirty-six of 
the 148 probate districts in the state have 
been permanently deposited in the state 
library. These files extend from the ear- 
liest days of the several districts practi- 
cally down to the present time. 

As directed by the General Assembly of 
1913, which placed under his direction 
inks and typewriter ribbons for record 
purposes, the forty different inks which 
have been used in Connecticut for record 
purposes have been analyzed and four 
kinds adopted and approved for record 
use. The use of any other ink upon the 
public records of Connecticut than those 
specified by the examiner of public rec- 
ords is prohibited. 

The personality of our examiner of pub- 
lic records and his knowledge of the work 
in hand have made him a welcome visitor 
to, and a frequent adviser of, the several 
record offices of the state. 

B. State library. Our new state li- 
brary and supreme court building, which 
was officially turned over by the building 
committee to the state library committee, 
and by it to the state librarian on Febru- 
ary 10, 1914, is a model of its kind. The 
fireproof and convenient accommodations 
for records which have been provided are 
being appreciated not only by the people 
in Connecticut, but by those outside of the 
state, as a permanent depository for rec- 
ords and family papers which have here 
tofore been held almost sacred. 
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Eleven hundred and thirty-five packages 
of early court papers, extending from the 
éarly days to about 1800, have recently 
been transferred from the secretary’s 
office. This is but the beginning of these 
transfers not only from the departments 
in the capitol, but from the several clerks 
of the superior courts throughout the 
state. Five girls, who are competent and 
interested in their work, are devoting 
their time to the arranging, repairing, in- 
dexing and making accessible these early 
records and papers. Of the files of the 
thirty-six probate districts thus far de- 
posited en masse, those from twenty-nine 
are now accessible. Over 200,000 original 
documents, relating to practically 60,000 
different estates, are now conveniently ac- 
cessible for the first time. 

In addition to the work done upon the 
probate papers, the work of thoroughly 
indexing our early legislative papers con- 
tinues. Every effort is made to include in 
these indexes the name of every subject, 
place and individual mentioned, at the 
same time noting each autograph and 
seal. 

Through the Committee on Old Houses 
of the Connecticut Society of Colonial 
Dames, the manuscript histories of some- 
thing over 200 early Connecticut houses 
have been compiled and deposited in our 
state library. 

Under the personal direction of our ex- 
aminer of public records the Connecticut 
Society of Colonial Wars has the past 
year published the vital records of the 
ancient Town of Norwich from 1659 to 
1848, in two volumes. The publication of 
similar volumes for other early towns is 
now being considered by other patriotic 
societies in our state. 

Delaware—Under date of May 22, Mrs. 
J. Ernest Smith, secretary of the Public 
Archives Commission, writes as follows: 
“The archives commission, in the year 
ending May 1, 1914, has prepared material 
for Vols. 3 and 4 of the Delaware Archives. 
Part of this is in the hands of the printer 
and will be ready for distribution and 
sale in the autumn. These volumes bring 
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the military archives up to and including 
the 1812 War. When the commission be- 
gan to search for muster rolls of this war, 
it found none on record in the state. 
Therefore the work of the commission for 
the year includes not only the compiling 
of the two volumes, but the searching for 
and the finding of the original papers 
which had disappeared. The commission 
proudly reports a large proportion of these 
returned to the state.” 

Florida—No data. 

Georgia—The office of compiler of state 
records was reéstablished April 4, 1913. 
Mr. L. L. Knight was commissioned as 
compiler. The publications known as 
Revolutionary Records have been com- 
pleted, but additional volumes of the Con- 
federate Records and the Colonial Rec- 
ords are to be expected. The roster com- 
mission, entirely distinct from the office of 
compiler of state records, continues work 
on the compilation of a roster of Georgia 
soldiers in the Civil War. (Data furnished 
by Mrs. M. B. Cobb, state librarian, in a 
letter dated March 26.) 

Hawali—Within the past year there 
have been received in the special archives 
building the executive correspondence and 
records for the years 1904-1912, inclusive. 
A steel mezzanine floor has been con- 
structed in the vault of the archives 
building, which will permit the doubling of 
its filing capacity. The work of the office 
for the year has consisted principally in 
making typewritten copies of old manu- 
script books, the impressions in which are 
fading. The indexing of material has 
progressed favorably, but since the Bu- 
reau of Archives has been in existence 
only since May, 1905, and there is an ac- 
cumulation of over 100 years of archives, 
there is much still to be done along this 
line. The wisdom of the act passed by 
the legislature of Hawaii in 1909, entitled 
“An Act to make Certified Copies of Pub- 
lic Archives receivable in Evidence,” is 
forcibly shown every day. This act makes 
it possible to avoid the repeated handling 
of originals and the chance of their being 
taken away from the archives building 
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for use as court exhibits. (Information 
furnished in a letter dated April 8, writ- 
ten by Mr. R. C. Lydecker, librarian of 
the Bureau of Archives of Hawaii.) 

Idaho—No data. 

IMinois—“The State of Illinois has 
passed no law concerning the inspection 
or control of public archives. At present 
the state archives are kept in the various 
offices of the state capitol. In 1911 the leg- 
islature created a commission for the pur- 
pose of investigating the feasibility of 
erecting a building to house the state li- 
brary and state historical library and oth- 
er institutions of similar character. This 
commission invited Mr. Waldo G. Leland 
of the Carnegie Institution to investigate 
the situation at Springfield and report upon 
the possibility of concentrating the 
archives of the various offices in an 
archives department of the proposed new 
building. Mr. Leland made an elaborate 
report and a recommendation which has 
been published by the Illinois historical 
library. At the meeting of the last legis- 
lature this commission was continued, but 
no further steps looking to the develop- 
ment of an archives department have been 
taken, but it is expected that a large 
building to house the various educational 
institutions of the state, among which 
will be the archives, will be erected by the 
time of the centennial celebration in 
1918. Since 1911 the Illinois state histori- 
cal library has been conducting an inves- 
tigation of the archives in the counties of 
the state. A report on this work will be 
finished during this year and published by 
the library.” (Statement furnished by 
Dr. C. W. Alvord of the Illinois historical 
library, May 23.) 

Indiana—From a letter written by Mr. 
Demarchus C. Brown, state librarian, dated 
March 27, it is learned that the depart- 
ment of archives and history of the In- 
diana state library is progressing satis- 
factorily with its work, systematically 
collecting and classifying considerable 
matter from all parts of the state. Though 
the quarters are badly crowded, the work 
is not allowed to lag. The head of the 
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department now has an assistant trained 
in historical work under Dr. Thwaites in 
the Wisconsin historical library. 
lowa—Under date of May 18, Miss 
Ethel Virtue, archivist, reports as follows: 

During the past year a beginning has 
been made in indexing the material in the 
public archives of Iowa. The first few 
months were spent in investigating con- 
ditions in other archives departments of 
other states and the nation. A careful 
study was also made of the reports of 
the Royal Commission on Public Records 
in England,’ the Report of the Interna- 
tional Archivists’ Conference, which met 
at Brussels in 1910,? and the guide or man- 
ual for archival economy in use in Ger- 
many.’ 

Based upon principles and recommenda- 
tions made in these various reports and 
following a suggestion given by Waldo 
Leland, secretary of the American His- 
torical Association, to the Illinois com- 
mission, the present index, or more prop- 
erly “inventory,” was begun. 

The unbound records in this department 
are filed in cloth-covered boxes 314x10x14% 
inches in dimensions. The box or bound 
volume has been made the unit of the in- 
ventory. A title and an index number 
are given to each box or volume, which, 
together with dates covered by contents, 
are placed on the outside of each box or 
volume and also on the index card. The 
index cards are then filed by series, de- 
termined by the classification, in a regu- 
lar filing case and the boxes and volumes 
arranged on the shelves in their numerical 
order. 

Roman numerals have been given to the 
main series and Arabic to the units in 
each series, letters being used to denote 
the different offices in the collection. For 
example, G I 

5 means “Governor’s office, 
series I (which is commissions) and vol- 
ume 5.” 





1First Report of nore Commission of 
Public Records, London, 1912, 


aoe Congres de Bruxelles 1910, Brussels, 


*Anleitung zum Ordnen und Beschreiben 
von Archiven Germany, 1912. 




















This volume is a register of notarial 
commissions issued in the years 1872-1879, 
and the index card reads thus: 


G I | 1872-1879 
5 


Notarial Commissions 











This inventory has been completed for 
the offices of governor and secretary of 
state, and work is now being done on the 
office of auditor of state. 

The theory upon which this inventory 
is based goes back to the established 
principle of archives classification. This 
-is the “source” principle, which requires 
that archives material shall be arranged 
by offices or departments first and then 
in the series of each office to which the 
material belonged when the office was a 
living organism. This, of course, re 
quires a class rather than a subject ar- 
rangement such ag libraries use. Thus 
the first index should show what material 
each office has in each series or class and 
indicate its location on the shelves. Mr. 
Leland speaks of this form of index as 
follows: 


“For historical purposes European prac- 
tice has evolved a regular progression of 
catalogs. First of all comes the inven- 
tory, designed to cover in a summary 
fashion the entire contents of a depot. 
This inventory, or checklist, gives the 
title and dates of every volume, box or 
portfolio in the depot. It makes clear the 
classification and shows just what there 
is under each heading. It is the general 
chart without which the archives must be 
used blindly and to great disadvantage, 
with lamentable waste of time and effort. 
The compilation of the inventory should 
go hand in hand with the classification and 
filing of the archives.”" 





Report of the State Education Buildin 
Commission to the Forty-Eighth Genera 
Assembly, 1913, P. 61. 
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Kansas—Mr. William E. Connelly, sec- 
retary of the Kansas State Historical So- 
ciety, writes under date of April 7: 

“There is nothing further to report con- 
cerning the public archives of Kansas. 
We expect to move the collections of the 
historical society into the Memorial build- 
ing during the summer. We hope to be- 
gin in June. In that building we will have 
ample room to display and classify the 
immense collections of this society. When 
this is done we can make a complete and 
intelligent report.” 


Kentucky—Mr. Frank K. Kavanaugh, 
state librarian, writes under date of 
April 6: 


“IT have urged upon the departments the 
importance of keeping in unbroken con- 
tinuity the official public records and 
archives. The auditor has employed serv- 
ice in collecting and properly arranging 
old warrants and papers of his office and 
in the land office under his charge. Many 
valuable records were resurrected from 
the basement of the old building, and 
made accessible and properly labeled.” 

Louisiana—From a letter dated May 
19, written by the Hon. Alvin E. Hebert, it 
is inferred that progress is being made 
in taking proper care of the Louisiana 
archives. 


Maine—Dr. Henry S. Burrage, state 
historian, writes under date of March 30: 

“I am sorry to say that I have nothing 
to report with reference to our public 
archives except that the John Wingage 
Thornton Papers, in three large volumes, 
all manuscript material and covering the 
years from 1658 to about 1875, have been 
added to the archives of the state and 
placed in the state library in Augusta. 
The Maine Historical Society, by purchase 
at an auction in Philadelphia, Pa., last 
week secured a folio volume of ninety-four 
pages, containing the original manuscript 
records of the proprietors of the two 
townships granted to the sufferers of the 
town of Falmouth (now Portland) by rea- 
son of the burning of the town by the 
British in 1775. The grant was made by 
the general court of Massachusetts, and 
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by this sale the records of the proprietors 
now come back to us, having disappeared 
we know not how or when.” 

Maryland—From a letter of Miss Sallie 
Webster Dorsey, state librarian, dated 
March 26, it is learned that nothing of 
special note has occurred the past year 
with reference to the archives of Mary- 
land, except that Vol. 33 of the series of 
printed books known as Maryland Ar- 
chives, has been issued by the Maryland 
Historical Society, the custodian of the 
colonial and revolutionary records of the 
state. 

Massachusetts—The Hon. Frank J. 
Donahue, secretary of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, writes under date of 
April 3, that “there is nothing to be added 
to the statement previously furnished, as 
the personnel and equipment of the ar- 
chives division remain unchanged.” 

Michigan—By act approved May 8, 
1913, entitled “An Act to create the Mich- 
igan Historical Commission, to provide for 
the appointment of members of such com- 
mission; to fix their terms of office, pre- 
scribe their powers and duties, make an 
appropriation to carry out the provisions 
of this act, and repeal all acts and parts 
of acts inconsistent therewith,” an his- 
torical commission with powers generally 
similar to those of the department of his- 
tory and archives in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Mississippi and West Virginia, and the 
historical commission in North Carolina 
was erected. The governor appoints the 
members of the commission (six in num- 
ber) who serve without pay. The secre- 
tary of the commission, who is also editor 
of its publications, receives a salary of 
$1,800 a year. The commission has power 
“to collect from the public officers of the 
state, including state, county, city, village 
and township offices, such records, files, 
documents, books and papers as are not 
less than thirty years old and are not in 
current use, and are, in the opinion of 
the commission, valuable only for histori- 
cal purposes.” Of these it is made the 
legal custodian and is directed to classify 
and index them so that they may be read- 


ily used by the public. “Copies of all such 
papers, documents, files and records, when 
made and certified to by the secretary or 
archivist of said commission, shall be ad- 
mitted in evidence in all courts, with the 
same effect as if certified to by the orig- 
inal custodian thereof.” 

This commission has now been at work 
for nearly a year and good results are 
being had. 

(The circular letter sent out by the 
committee was replied to by Mrs. Mary C. 
Spencer, state librarian, April 14.) 

Minnesota—Mr. Elias J. Lien, state li- 
brarian, writes under date of May 16: 

“Nothing new has been done in this 
state in connection with the archives. The 
legislature of 1913 provided for the con- 
struction of a new building to house the 
supreme court, the state library and the 
historical library, and made an appropria- 
tion for this purpose. There has been 
some controversy as to the site of this 
building, so that up to the present time 
nothing has been done, the site not hav- 
ing been definitely decided upon. The 
construction of this new building will give 
the historical department, as well as the 
state library, more adequate space, and 
it is probable that additional effort toward 
the preservation of the archives of the 
state will then be made.” 

Mississippi—Under date of May 21, Dr. 
Dunbar Rowland, director of the depart- 
ment of archives and history, writes that 
he has not found it possible to prepare a 
report as to the Mississippi archives for 
the past year. He has sent, however, a 
copy of the Eleventh and Twelfth Annual 
Reports of the Department of Archives and 
History of the State of Mississippi, 1912-13, 
printed in 1914. This volume contains as 
an appendix a skeleton catalog of the 
Mississippi archives. It is called An Offi- 
cial Guide to the Historical Materials in 
the Mississippi Department of Archives 
and History. Since all the material has 
been arranged and classified, this guide 
will be indispensable to those especially 
interested in Mississippi history, but it 
also has very great value for archivists 
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everywhere, as furnishing an example of 
the satisfactory classification of a large 
and miscellaneous collection of archives 
and other manuscripts. 

Dr. Rowland describes his classification 
as follows: 

“The object to be attained in the ar- 
Yangement of all governmental archives is 
to classify them in such a manner that 
the documents will tell the story, in an 
historical way, of the progress and de- 
velopment of the state and the people 
from the beginning. 

“The history of Mississippi naturally di- 
vides itself into three periods—provincial 
or colonial, territorial, and state—and in 
the arrangement of the state’s historical 
records they are grouped under three grand 
divisions arranged chronologically. In the 
provincial period the records consist of 
three classes—writings from the governor 
of the province to the home government, 
writings from the home government to 
the governor, and legislative proceedings. 
These records are in the shape of tran- 
scripts from the archives of France, Eng- 
land and Spain, and they are arranged in 
three series, 1, 2 and 3; 1 for the French, 
2 for the English and 3 for the Spanish. 
Each series is in bound volumes with a 
chronological arrangement, with a num- 
ber for each volume. The records of the 
territorial and state periods are arranged 
in the same way in cardboard jackets. 
Each series has its letter to designate it; 
each jacket has its number. To illus- 
trate: The records of the territorial period 
are arranged in five series—executive, leg- 
islative, judicial, auditors and treasurers 
—with a letter for each series and a num- 
ber for each jacket in the series. The rec- 
ords of the state period are arranged in a 
series for each office of the state govern- 
ment. In each series there is a chronolog- 
ical arrangement of each document. In 
other words, the records of the depart- 
ments and offices of the state government 
are arranged just as if they had been 
carefully and systematically arranged 
from the beginning. In this way the con- 
tinuity of each office has been preserved; 


not only this, but the progressive steps 
of the state and its people along all lines 
of development may be investigated in a 
logical, systematic way.” 

Missouri—No additional data. 

Montana—Mr. W. Y. Pemberton, li- 
brarian of the state historical and miscel- 
laneous library, writes under date of 
May 18: 

“The library is growing constantly, and 
we receive frequent contributions both to 
our collection of historical manuscripts 
and our museum; however, nothing of any 
great importance has come into our hands 
this year. We have the material ready 
for an eighth volume of our Historical 
Contributions, but have not yet secured 
the necessary appropriation to enable us 
to print it.” 

Nebraska—Mr. Clarence §S. Paine, sec- 
retary of the state historical society, 
writes under date of March 30: 

“I regret to say that there has been no 
improvement in the condition of the state 
archives since our last report. There is 
not likely to be any appreciable improve- 
ment in the conditions until the state his- 
torical society has a building in which 
these archives may be cared for.” 


Nevada—Mr. Frank J. Pyne, assistant 
librarian, writes under date of May 19, 
that there has been no change of note in 
the past year in the archives of Nevada. 

New Hampshire—Vol. II of New Hamp- 
shire Province Laws, covering the period 
from 1702 to 1745, was issued in Decem- 
ber, 1913. Vol. Il of New Hampshire Pro- 
bate Records (Vol. XXXII of New Hamp- 
shire State Papers) is now in press. The 
state legislature at its last session (1913) 
passed an act requiring the transfer of 
the early records of all towns in the state, 
covering the period prior to 1825, to the 
office of the secretary of state, to be copied 
and indexed, such copies to be retained in 
the secretary’s office for preservation and 
convenient reference. This work, which 
has already been commenced, will be vo- 
luminous and expensive and necessarily 
quite protracted, but when complete will 
be of vast convenience, as it will bring 
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together, in a central and safe place, the 
early records of all the New Hampshire 
towns. 

New Jersey—Col. Lewis Perrine, direct- 
or and secretary of the department of 
public records and archives, writes as fol- 
lows under date of April 6: 

“The department of public records and 
archives of the State of New Jersey was 
organized October 22, 1913, pursuant to 
Chapter 180, Public Laws, 1913. The com- 
mission, Chancellor Edwin Robert Walker, 
chairman, William Nelson and Francis B. 
Lee, met in Newark and organized by the 
election of Col. Lewis Perrine of Trenton, 
N. J., director and secretary of the com- 
mission. 

“The duties of the department are dual: 
First, the inspection and supervision of 
current public records in the various mu- 
nicipalities of the state; second, to pro- 
vide a systematic plan for acquiring and 
classifying such official archives and other 
material bearing upon the government and 
history of the people of New Jersey as 
may come into its possession. 

“Since the organization of the depart- 
ment, reports have been received from al- 
most every record-keeping official in the 
state, having to do with records of coun- 
ties, cities, towns, villages, boroughs and 
townships. The work of this department 
will consist of an early personal exami- 
nation by the director of record-keeping 
offices. The records of churches in the 
state will next be taken up and this work 
will be followed by an inspection of the 
records of state institutions generally. 

“No volumes of New Jersey Archives 
have been issued during the past year, ow- 
ing to the lack of the usual appropriation 
of $3,000 to cover the cost of this work. 
Vols. 28 and 29 of the first series and 
Vol. 4 of the second series are about ready 
for the printer, under the direction and 
editorship of Mr. William Nelson of this 
commission. The archivist of the secre- 
tary of state has brought the records of 
wills and inventories down to date, and 
three volumes of index have been pub- 
lished, bringing the index down to 1910. 


The archivist of this department has 
now taken up a similar work on old deeds 
and other miscellaneous records filed in 
the state department since the formation 
of the government of New Jersey in 1665.” 

New Mexico—No data. 

New York—Under date of May 23, Mr. 
Peter Nelson, assistant archivist in the 
state library, writes as follows: 

“The situation in regard to state ar- 
chives has not changed during the past 
year and calls for no particular comment. 
The manuscripts section of the state libra- 
ry has continued its work in the restoration 
of such papers and documents as were 
damaged in the fire and has made con- 
siderable progress. No changes in legis- 
lation have been made in any way that 
affect such records, 

“Last year the New York report men- 
tioned the passage of an act in regard to 
local records, which showed a considerable 
advance in the provisions for their care 
and preservation. Prior to the passage 
of that law work of the division of public 
records of the education department of 
this state, from the organization of the 
division in 1911, has been to examine, ad- 
vise and report. The division, acting un- 
der the commissioner of education, was 
granted authority and responsibility for 
direction and correction. While the func- 
tions of the division extend to such mat- 
ters as the proper repair of old records 
and the specifications of proper paper and 
ink for present records, these activities 
during the past year have been practically 
limited to an energetic campaign for prop- 
er protection against fire in the matter of 
buildings and equipments, a campaign that 
has received a very general support of 
the press throughout the state. The first 
report of the division made in April, 1912, 
stated that only about one-third of the 
counties measured up to modern require- 
ments in the accommodation and safe- 
keeping of public records in their county 
buildings. A report of the chief of the 
division made recently shows that twenty- 
two of the counties of the state reported 
delinquent in 1912 have taken some action 
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toward the better care of their records. 
In a few cases it amounts merely to the 
appointment of a committee to consider 
improvements, but in most cases it means 
the purchase of steel fixtures or safes or 
the preparation of new indexes or the in- 
stallation of entirely new index systems. 
The counties reported as in fair condition 
two years ago have likewise made im- 
provements in accommodations, arrange- 
ment or the restoration of records. An 
illustration of the work done in record 
reform is found in the fact that the fol- 
lowing cities are all taking important 
steps in this matter: Yonkers, which has 
recently spent $40,000 for the equipment 
of record rooms and vaults; Syracuse, 
Ithaca, Binghamton, Lockport, Water- 
town, Rensselaer, Troy, Rochester, Og- 
densburgh and Elmira. The chief of the 
division of public records reports that a 
vast amount of work remains to be done 
in the towns and villages of the state. The 
plan has been followed in some cases of 
combining the town and village occupying 
in part the same territory for the erection 
of a vault large enough for both sets of 
records. Where such a course is not 
practicable, the rule is to require safes 
of a standard make, approved by the divi- 
sion, with a wall thickness of not less than 
five inches. In some cases of thinly 
settled towns, where fire risks are not 
great, safes of lesser wall thickness have 
been allowed, and where the town or vil- 
lage cannot provide vault or safe capacity 
sufficient for all these records, the alter- 
native remains of sending them to the 
education department at Albany. So far 
this has been done only in the cases of 
two towns, De Peyster, St. Lawrence 
county, and Schaghticoke, Rensselaer 
county. It is of course understood that 
the more recent records are in most cases 
to be kept in the locality concerned. The 
general compliance with the public rec- 
ords law in towns and villages is shown 
by the action of between fifty and 100 
town and village boards reporting the pur- 
chase of safes or the building of vaults 
within recent months.” 


North Carolina—The General Assembly 
of 1913 increased the annual appropria- 
tion of the historical commission from 
$5,000 to $6,000, and assigned the whole of 
the second floor of the new state building 
(fireproof) to the commission for its use. 
The work of the commission as described 
in the report of the Public Archives com- 
mittee for last year continues to be suc- 
cessfully prosecuted. Many accessions of 
manuscripts have been secured. (From 
letter of R. D. W. Connor, secretary of 
the North Carolina historical commission, 
dated March 26, and report of the secre- 
tary of the North Carolina historical com- 
mission for the year ending November 30, 
1913.) 

North Dakota—Mr. I. A. Acker, legis- 
lative reference librarian, writes under 
date of May 21: 

“The archives in this state, I regret to 
say, are not kept in a systematic manner. 
The state historical society library con- 
tains a great deal of material that is of 
historical interest, such as state and ter- 
ritorial documents. A librarian has been 
appointed, and she is now arranging the 
material in an excellent manner. Here- 
tofore it has been in a chaotic condition, 
and the consequence has been that it has 
been difficult to find information owing to 
lack of system. . .. The state is badly 
in need of a law providing for the keeping 
of public records. At present a main dif- 
ficulty is lack of space. The statehouse 
is altogether too small, and the crowded 
condition of the offices makes it practi- 
cally impossible to keep the records in a 
proper manner.” 

Ohio—No additional data. 

Oklahoma—No data. 

Oregon-—From a letter written by Miss 
Edna M. Hawley, librarian of the supreme 
court library, dated April 1, it is learned 
that no change is to be noted in reference 
to the archives of Oregon from the condi- 
tion set forth in the last report of this 
committee. 

Pennsylvania—‘“In the division of pub- 
lic records the governors’ papers have all 
been bound to the end of Governor Rit- 
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ner’s administration. In addition, there 
have been completed thirty-two volumes 
of Philadelphia county papers and eight- 
een volumes of Bucks county papers. All 
these have been cataloged and the index- 
ing of forty-three volumes of the Provin- 
cial Papers has been completed. Fees for 
service have amounted to $336.50. The 
-department has answered 1,355 letters, 
many of them requiring considerable re- 
search. Five volumes of Archives, series 
7, containing the index to the 6th series, 
are still in the hands of the superintend- 
ent of printing.” (From the report of the 
state librarian of Pennsylvania, 1913, p, 
12.) 


Philippine Islands—No additional data. 
Porto Rico—No data. 


Rhode Island—Under date of March 27, 
Mr. Herbert O. Brigham, state record 
commissioner (and state librarian) writes 
as follows: 

“During the year 1913 conditions in the 
town clerks’ offices were greatly improved 
as a result of the fire protection law. 
More than one-half of the towns made di- 
rect changes in their equipment to con- 
form with the law, and assurance was 
given to the commissioner that in every 
case the law would be complied with. 
Conditions in state archives remained un- 
changed from the previous year.” 


South Carolina—From the report of the 
historical commission of South Carolina 
to the General Assembly at the 1914 ses- 
sion it was learned that Vol. I of the Con- 
federate Records, containing the names 
and service of the first three infantry reg- 
iments has been published; also Journal 
of the Commissioner of the Navy of South 
Carolina, July 22, 1779—March 23, 1780, 
and Journals of the Commons House of 
Assembly of the Province of South Caro- 
lina for the two sessions of 1697. The 
copying by photostat of the muster rolls, 
pay rolls and returns of the South Caro- 
lina troops in the War Department at 
Washington for the completion of the 
series of Confederate Records continues. 
The books and papers of the late state 


dispensary have by law passed into the 
custody of the commission. 

South Dakota—No further data. 

Tennessee—Mr. Robert T. Quarles, Sr., 
keeper of the archives, died in February, 
and the vacancy arising has not yet 
been filled, the assistant, Mr. Robert T. 
Quarles, Jr., being at the time of the writ- 
ing of this report in charge of the depart- 
ment. The General Assembly of 1913-14 
appropriated $4,000 to meet the expenses 
of the office. The department has had 
transferred to it from time to time most 
of the older records of the state and such 
of the more recent papers of the various 
departments of the state as are not needed 
in current work. Most-of these have been 
arranged and classified. (From a letter 
received from Miss Mary Skeffington, 
state librarian, dated April 6, and a report 
on the Tennessee archives furnished by 


Mr. Robert T. Quarles, Jr., assistant 
archivist.) 
Texas—Mrs. Elizabeth H. West, ar- 


chivist, writes under date of April 18: 

“A calendar of the Spanish collection 
known as the Nacogdoches Archives, the 
earliest official records in the possession 
of the state library, is now in progress. It 
will, if completed in time, form a part of 
the Biennial Report for 1913-14. Owing to 
conditions in Mexico, no work has been 
done in the past year in Mexican archives, 
nor will any be undertaken this summer. 
It is expected, however, that the archivist 
will spend six weeks or two months in the 
archives of Havana, supervising the copy- 
ing of historical documents, and that Mr. 
W. E. Dunn, an instructor in Spanish- 
American history in the state university, 
will spend the summer vacation in similar 
work in the Spanish archives, copies of his 
transcripts to become available for the 
state library. 

“The work of transferring material from 
the comptroller’s department to the state 
library has been continued. Less mate- 
rial has been transferred, however, owing 
mainly to the fact that the work this year 
has been largely that of selecting mate- 
rials from masses of loose papers in the 
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utmost disorder. A number of muster 
rolls and other valuable separate papers 
and several hundred bound volumes have 
been transferred.” 

United States. Library of Congress— 
Mr. Gaillard Hunt, chief of the manuscript 
division of the Library of Congress, writes 
under date of March 27: 

“The question of a central archives de- 
pository is now before President Wilson, 
and it is more than probable that a defi- 
nite program will result from the admin- 
istration’s consideration of the subject.” 

Utah—Mr. H. W. Griffith, clerk of the 
supreme court, writes under date of April 
7, that nothing worthy of note has oc- 
curred in relation to the public archives 
of the state since the writing of the last 
report. 

Vermont—Mr. E. Lee Whitney, assist- 
ant state librarian, writes under date of 
March 26, that nothing of any moment 
has taken place during the year in relation 
to the archives. 

Virginia—The large collection of papers 
which was being transferred to the state 
library from the auditor’s office at the 
time of the writing of the last report, and 
which was described in the special report 
of Dr. H. J. Eckenrode, head of the de- 
partment of archives and history in the 
Virginia state library, made to the Public 
Archives committee last year, and ordered 
to be printed as an appendix to the report 
of the committee, has been inventoried 
by Mr. E. G. Swem, assistant state libra- 
rian, who selected the material for trans- 
fer from the auditor’s office, and this in- 
ventory has been published as No. 1 of 
Vol. 7 of the Bulletin of the Virginia State 
Library (January, 1914). The Supplement 
to the List of Revolutionary Soldiers of 
Virginia has been issued as a part of the 
report of the library for the year ending 
October 31, 1912. This volume was in 
press at the time of the writing of the last 
report. An additional volume of the Jour- 
nals of the House of Burgesses has also 
been published. 

The city of Richmond refused to sell to 
the state for use as a site for a new li- 


brary and supreme court building one-half 
of the lot owned by the city known as 
the Ford’s hotel lot, appropriation for the 
purchase of which was made by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1912. Objection to the 
sale was based partly on the fact that it 
was thought by many that if the transfer 
of the property were effected, neither 
would the state secure sufficient land for 
the purpose in view nor would the city 
have left space enough on which to erect 
a proposed new municipal building. It 
was supposed, therefore, that probably the 
city government would be more disposed 
to sell to the state the entire lot than to 
sell only one-half, especially since it is 
feasible for the city to acquire land in the 
neighborhood of the city hall suitable and 
convenient for use as a site for the city 
building, but too far away from the capitol 
to be used by the state. Hence an appro- 
priation was made by the General As- 
sembly of 1914 for the purchase of the 
entire lot. It has not yet been definitely 
settled whether or not the purchase can 
be made. If the city refuses to sell, the 
state will undoubtedly make other ar- 
rangements when the assembly of 1916 
convenes. Possibly it may be determined 
that a new building shall be erected on 
the capitol square. In the meanwhile the 
congestion in the state library increases. 
The General Assembly of 1914 failed to 
provide for the construction of steel cases 
for the archives room. 

Washington—The Hon. I. M. Howell, 
secretary of state, writes under date of 
March 31, that the conditions as regards 
archives are the same as those noted in 
the last report. 

West Virginia—Mr. G. A. Bolden, state 
archivist, writes under date of March 26: 

“In September last Mr. Henry S. Green 
was appointed by the governor state 
archivist and historian, and Mr. G. A. 
Bolden was appointed by the governor as- 
sistant state archivist and historian, with 
the consent of the governor the office 
being divided and the two positions being 
designated as follows: state historian, H. 
S. Green; state archivist, G. A. Bolden. 
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“This department is also being made a 
bureau of legislative reference, and at the 
next session of the state legislature the 
bureau will be legalized by legislative 
enactment.” 

Wisconsin—From a letter received 
from Miss Eleanore E. Lothrop, clerk to 
Dr. M. M. Quaife, elected superintendent 
of the state historical society of Wiscon- 
sin on the death of Dr. Reuben G. 
Thwaites, it is learned that conditions re- 
main the same as those noted in the last 
report. 

Wyoming—Under date of April 25, Miss 
Frances A. Davis, state librarian, writes: 

“A complete report on the archives of 
Wyoming is in preparation by Prof. J. A. 
Willard of Boulder, Colo. . 

“The archives are in the custody of the 
librarian in this state. At present all are 
not accessible, though they are stored. 
Others are filed for reference and com- 
pletely card-indexed.” 

On March 21 the chairman of this com- 
mittee received from the president of the 
Association a list of questions, submitted 
by Mr. Johnson Brigham, state librarian 
of Iowa, on the arrangement, indexing and 
destruction of archives. The questions 
were submitted by the chairman to the 
several members of the committee and to 
Dr. H. J. Eckenrode, head of the depart- 
ment of archives and history in the Vir- 
ginia state library, with the request that 
each furnish carefully considered answers. 
It has been thought by your committee 
that these various sets of answers con- 
tain information and expressions of opin- 
ion of sufficient value to justify their being 
printed as a part of this report. 

The following are the questions pro- 
pounded by Mr. Brigham: 


Arrangement 


1. Which factor is of the most impor- 
tance in the arrangement of archive ma- 
terial, time or subject matter? For in- 
stance, after the first principal series of 
papers in an office have been determined, 
then, should the material be arranged in 
these series by subject first and then by 


years, or by years first and then by sub- 
ject? To illustrate, in the series of cor- 
respondence, say in the governor’s office, 
should the letters be arranged by years 
and the letters of each year grouped un- 
der subjects or classes, or should they be 
arranged chronologically under such sub- 
jeet or class heading? 

2. Should separate series be made for 
outgoing and incoming letters, or should 
they be filed together by subject or date? 

3. Should bound records be filed side 
by side with manuscript documents of 
like content, or placed in a separate 
series? 

Index 

1. Which of the following is the most 
useful and practicable form of index for 
a large deposit of state archives consist- 
ing, we will say, of several thousand vol- 
umes of bound records and several hun- 
dreds of thousands of unbound documents: 
a calendar, a class list, a subject index? 

2. Considering the great mass of ma- 
terial in a state archives deposit and the 
consequent bulk of the index, should this 
index be made on cards or printed in 
book form? 

3. Can the Dewey system of decimal 
notation (not the classification) be ap- 
plied to archive material, or would the 
Cutter expansive system be more adapt- 
able? 

Destruction 


Who should determine what papers in 
an office are to be destroyed and which 
the worthy of preservation in the archives 
department? 

Dr. Thomas M. Owen, director of the 
department of archives and history of 
Alabama, answered as follows: 

Arrangement 


1. The factor of the most importance in 
the arrangement of archives material is 
time, or what might be called the chron- 
ological order. This is certainly true in 
the matter of bound volumes or records. 
It should further obtain in all cases where 
possible. However, there are occasions 
where papers affecting certain subjects 
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ought to be kept together in a group. 
These should be arranged chronologically. 

2. All correspondence should be kept 
together as far as possible, and no dis- 
tinction should be made between outgoing 
and incoming letters. They should be 
filed together, either by subject or date, 
as the particular occasion may demand. 

3. Bound records should be kept to- 
gether in chronological order by groups. 
Correspondence files and document files 
should have a separate arrangement. 

Index 

1. As far as possible collections of 
state archives should have the three forms 
of index named, that is, a calendar, a class 
list and a subject index. 

2. The matter of the form of the in- 
dex, that is, whether to be made on cards 
or printed in book form is difficult. If the 
index is to be detailed, that is, all books 
and documents being developed with great 
fullness, it is probable that the use of 
cards would be preferable. However, it 
seems that the more practicable form 
would be the preparation of a series of 
general designations, which could be 
printed in book form. Referring to the 
three forms of index in response to the 
preceding question, it is evident that the 
calendar should be on cards, and prob- 
ably the subject index, but the class list, 
and even the subject index, would really 
be more useful by being in book form. It 
is believed that neither the decimal sys- 
tem (Dewey) of notation nor the expan- 
sive system (Cutter) would be adaptable 
either for the arrangement of archive ma- 
terial or for an archive index. 

Destruction 

No official papers whatever should be 
destroyed. 

The following are the answers submit- 
ted by Mr. Peter Nelson, assistant archi- 
vist in the New York state library: 

Arrangement 

1. I would say that the arrangement 
of papers in the example which you state, 
namely, the correspondence of the gov- 
ernor’s office, should follow the general ar- 
chives principle of preserving the arrange- 


ment and classification of the office of 
source. It seems to me that it would be an 
exceedingly bad arrangement to group by 
years, and under that by subjects or classes, 
unless such arrangement is called for by 
the arrangement in the governor’s office, 
which might then well be preserved, but I 
think it would be entirely justifiable to 
keep the subject arrangement of the letters 
or the chronological arrangement of the let- 
ters as they may be received. A further 
factor that bears on this point is the ques- 
tion as to indexes which may have been 
prepared in the office of source and will 
therefore require that papers should be 
kept in their former arrangement. 


2. Again I will go back to the general 
archives principle of preserving the or- 
der. It would be absurd to take series 
of the present-day correspondence, with 
carbon copy of reply attached to origi- 
nal letter, and separate them. Similarly, 
of course, it would be impossible to ar- 
range letters sent, which might be kept in 
a letter book, with the original letter re- 
ceived. In such cases the letter books 
would have to be shelved entirely by them- 
selves and the letters received by them- 
selves. 

3. I am not quite sure what this ques- 
tion means. Documents of similar char- 
acter, source and date, would be classi- 
fied in the same series, and if through 
some action in the past a portion of this 
series has been bound and another por- 
tion has not been bound, our indexes 
would still bring them together in our 
catalogs or lists. It may, however, be 
necessary because of a physical form 
of these various records to shelve them 
in different parts of our archives quar- 
ters and I see no objection to such sepa- 
ration, provided we do not lose sight of 
the connection of the documents. 


Index 


1. The best answer I can give is to 
refer to Mr. Leland’s article in the Amer- 
ican Historical Review for Oct. 1912, vol. 
18, pages 1-28, on the national archives. 
As this article may not be readily at 
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hand, I quote from page 25 of the article 
mentioned: 

“Four classes of publications naturally 
suggest themselves: general guides, in- 
ventories or checklists, calendars, and 
collections of texts. The general guide 
should be an enumeration of the various 
groups or series of records, indicating for 
each series its title, the number of vol- 
umes composing it, and its limiting dates. 
It does not go into details but supplies 
a sort of first aid to those who would use 
the archives. Its compilation should go 
hand in hand with the arrangement of 
the records and their final grouping. 

“The next step is the preparation of in- 
ventories of the contents of the different 
series. Such an inventory indicates the 
title, dates, number of documents, and, 
very briefly, the character of the contents 
of each volume, box or portfolio, in any 
given series. An inventory of the rec- 
erds of a department would include all 
the series formed from the archives of 
that department grouped under the re- 
spective offices from which they emanate. 
A series of such inventories covering all 
the groups of archives in the depot is prob- 
ably the most satisfactory form in which 
to provide the student with an account of 
the available material. Their compact- 
ness, the ease with which they may be 
used, and the rapidity and economy with 
which they can be compiled, are in their 
favor. 

“Then we may expect that calendars 
of certain of the more important docu- 
ments will eventually be published. In 
this form of catalog the individual docu- 
ment is the unit, and the entry for it, be- 
sides stating its title, date, author, ap- 
proximate length, etc., includes a more or 
less succinct resume of its contents. A 
calendar may include all the documents in 
a given series or group or it may include 
all documents on the same subject or of 
the same kind regardless of the series in 
which they are to be found. The resume 
may be very detailed, so that for histori- 
cal purposes it practically takes the place 
of the original, as in the well-known Brit- 
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ish calendars of state papers, or it may be 
much briefer as in the various volumes 
published by the Library of Congress. The 
latter form is much more rapidly com- 
piled and is, in general, more practicable.” 

Mr. Leland goes on to say that treat- 
ment of the fourth class of publications, 
that of the collections of texts, is not there- 
fore, the function of the archivist. 

2. I think the article of Mr. Leland 
above quoted will to some extent answer 
this question, but if anything more is 
needed I would say distinctly that the 
general guides at least should be printed 
and the others should be printed if possi- 
ble. Archives collections differ so greatly 
in the character of their contents that 
general rules on this subject are probably 
impossible. 

3. It may be possible to apply the no- 
tation of the Dewey classification or of 
the Cutter classification to any archives 
collections, but I question whether it would 
be worth while. Some scheme of nota- 
tion, closely resembling the Library of 
Congress notation, or that in use in the 
U. S. Checklist of Public Documents, would 
probably serve the purpose better. Ar- 
chives collections do not call for a nota- 
tion that shall be minutely divided and 
subdivided, and the possibilities for that 
are the great advantages of such schemes 
as Dewey and Cutter. 

Destruction 

The report on a state education building 
for Illinois, submitted by Mr. Leland in 
October, 1912, deals with this question. 
I once more quote from Mr. Leland from 
page 52: 

“The official in whose custody they orig- 
inally were is the only one competent to 
pass upon their uselessness for administra- 
tive purposes, and so they naturally may 
not be destroyed without his recommenda- 
tion. Their uselessness for historical pur- 
poses should be determined by the director 
of the department and the advisory com- 
mission. As a final safeguard an enabling 
resolution should be passed by the legis- 
lature, authorizing the destruction of the 
records in question. In providing for the 
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disposal of the papers care should be 
taken to see that, if they are sent to the 
paper mill they are immediately and com- 
pletely destroyed. The inconvenience of 
having public records, even though con- 
demned, at large in the community and 
not under the control of the government 
is evident.” 

Dr. Gaillard Hunt, chief of the manu- 
scripts division in the Library of Con- 
gress, answers: 

Arrangement 

1. The most important factor in the 
arrangement of archives is the date. 
Therefore, they should be arranged chron- 
clogically. A subjective arrangement is 
not feasible in the case of papers that 
cover more than one subject, and, more- 
over, depends upon the judgment of the 
archivist as to the subject to which a 
paper belongs, and that judgment cannot 
safely be depended upon. These remarks 
are specially true when applied to a series 
of correspondence. 

2. Papers incoming and outgoing should 
all be filed together, by date. 

3. Bound records should be filed side 
by side with unbound records, but all rec- 
ords should eventually be bound. 


Index 

1. The calendar is the most useful form 
of index, but is so expensive as to be well- 
nigh out of the question. This is equally 
true of a subject index. A class list is the 
most feasible form of index. 

2. The index must be made on cards, 
but should be printed if the institution has 
money enough. 

3. The Dewey decimal system is not 
practicable for archive material. In many 
cases individual documents in groups of 
manuscripts cannot be cataloged sepa- 
rately. 

Destruction 

The best system for destruction of rec- 
ords is that which is now followed by the 
national government. The lists of papers 
to be destroyed are made by the admin- 
istrative officers, and submitted then to 
this library, which judges of the propriety 
of their destruction from the historical 


point of view, thus combining, from two 
separate sources the administrative and 
the historical point of view. 

Dr. H. J. Eckenrode, head of the de- 
partment of archives and history in the 
Virginia state library, answers: 

Arrangement 

1. Experience shows that time is of 
more importance in the arrangement of 
manuscript material than subject matter, 
because it is by far the easiest method 
for finding specific things. For instance, 
the investigator may not know under what 
subject heading to look for a document, 
but he usually has a pretty definite idea 
of its date and can find it by date. Let- 
ters should be arranged by years and the 
letters of each year grouped under cer- 
tain subjects or classes. 

2. Letters should be filed together by 
date, with outgoing and incoming letters. 
Separate series are confusing and sim- 
plicity in arrangement is a great virtue. 

8. Bound records should not be filed 
side by side with loose manuscript docu- 
ments of like content. Bound volumes are 
actually books and cannot be handled in 
the same way as loose papers. 

Index 

1. The most useful form of index for 
a large deposit of papers is a subject in- 
dex, provided the index is on cards and 
a calendar of it is printed. It is well to 
have both if possible. A printed calen- 
dar makes an archives collection easily 
available to the general historical stu- 
dent; a subject index offers advantages to 
the student making a limited search. A 
calendar is also very valuable because if 
the papers are printed in full or well ab- 
stracted, the handling of them is mini- 
mized. 

2. The index should first be made on 
cards and kept on cards in order to per- 
mit of indefinite additions, but at a cer- 
tain point, when the main collections have 
been indexed, the cards should be thrown 
together in a printed calendar. By care- 
ful arrangement this can be done with- 
out a very great change of form, as a 
subject index and a calendar may be much 
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alike. If the cards of the index are dated, 
the index can be arranged chronologically 
for the calendar. 

8. The Cutter system would probably 
be better than the Dewey, but the ideal 
system for archives has not yet been in- 
vented. Manuscripts differ greatly from 
books and cannot be treated in exactly 
the same way. 

Destruction 

A trained archivist should determine 
what papers in an office are worthy of 
preservation or destruction. Only an archi- 
vist of experience understands what pa- 
pers are likely to be of use to students 
and what not, because in these days of 
special research routine material of lit- 
tle apparent value is frequently of more 
use to economic investigators than notable 
autographs, 

President WYER: I am sure the As- 
sociation is grateful to Dr. McIlwaine for 
the exhaustive and pains-taking way in 
which he has performed the duties of this 
committee. There is opportunity for a 
few moments’ discussion on this subject 
of the classification of archives. 

Mr. GODARD: Over in the Gridiron 
room at the New Willard Hotel is an ex- 
hibit which you will find especially inter- 
esting, I think, along this line. The Con- 
necticut state library has arranged there 
its method of sorting, inventorying, filing 
and indexing the original probate files 
which under the act of 1909 are now be- 
ing deposited in the state library, to the 
number of something over 200,000. This 
exhibit shows the styles of the folders and 
the method by which the official receipt 
becomes not only automatically an in- 
ventory of the papers, but at the same 
time an index to the volumes of official 
probate records in each judge’s office. 

Another thing shown is our method of 
making photostat copies of these original 
documents, whether they be wills of pat- 
ents granting town rights or whatever 
the document may be, and let me say right 
here that through our ability to furnish 
these practically facsimile copies to those 
who now hold these papers, many in pri- 


vate hands where they have been held 
almost sacred—by our being able to give 
them these photostat copies the originals 
are deposited in the state library. 

President WYER: The chair has had 
recent opportunity to see the work that 
Mr. Godard describes in Connecticut and 
has never seen a neater, cleaner or more 
satisfactory arrangement and disposition 
of archives than that applied to the pro- 
bate records Mr. Godard mentions in the 
Connecticut state library. If the exhibit 
is at all indicative of the work that is 
done in the Connecticut state library, the 
chair can assure every member here that 
it will amply repay a good deal of time 
spent there. 

Dr. OWEN: There is another matter 
that I think we are now all keenly inter- 
ested in, but the committee having had 
no chance to get together it has been im- 
possible for it to reach an agreement on 
points that might be included in the re- 
port, and Dr. McIlwaine will understand 
with this preliminary explanation what I 
am about to say. 

Taking the President’s address this 
morning, for instance, as a guide, a clear 
and definite statement as to the scope and 
purpose of the state library, the question 
of just how far the archives business has 
to do with the library proper is an impor- 
tant inquiry. My opinion is that we ought 
to have a definite and clear statement as 
to just how far the state library, that 
is, the state library that was described 
in the several states, has undertaken or 
should undertake to have supervision or 
jurisdiction over the state archives. If 
in full, when that jurisdiction was entered 
upon or came about; and if in part, just 
how far the jurisdiction does exist. I 
take it from the remarks of Mr. Godard 
they have only undertaken to supervise 
the matter of the old records that he 
indicated. I am not informed as to how 
far Connecticut, for illustration, under- 
takes the supervision of the state ar- 
chives. It seems to me we ought to have 
a clear and definite statement arranged 
alphabetically by states, so that we 
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could all understand just how far the 
state libraries of the several states un- 
dertake archive supervision, and here I 
think we might promise ourselves that 
when an inquiry comes from the chairman 
of this committee we will make prompt 
reply so it will be in this report. 

Dr. McILWAINE: I think the infor- 
mation that you suggest be put into these 
reports is in the first report of the Public 
Archives committee. 

President WYER: 
print. 

Dr. OWEN: Of course if it fully an- 
swers the purpose, that is all right; but 
there have been a good many changes 
since 1910, and there might be a restate- 
ment so as to make clear the question of 
how far to go. For instance, in Indiana, as 
was reported by the secretary, there has 
been a development of the archives situ- 
ation, and that is true in several of the 
states. We cannot think in terms of clear- 
ness, or we cannot act in reference to each 
other, unless we have this definiteness of 
information. In some cases all of the ar- 
chives are centralized, as in Alabama and 
Mississippi, in a separate department 
whose duty is to care for the archives. It 
is in a sense a public record office. The 
state library has nothing to do with the 
archives at all. In Virginia there is a 
department of archives and history estab- 
lished in the state library. Just how far 
that attempts to parallel the separate de- 
partments of archives and history is not 
yet very clearly worked out, because it is 
announced in the secretary’s report that 
these documents received from the state 
auditor’s office are a “very valuable addi- 
tion to the state library”’—not to the de- 
partment of archives and history at all. 
It is simply in order that we may think 
in terms of clearness and definiteness, and 
to take care statistically at least of this 
phase of the activities of state libraries, 
that I make these suggestions. I think 
it is important, and it is only because of 
that, that this committee has any reason 
for existence at all. 

Dr. McILWAINE: Mr. President, I 


It is already in 


think that all of those questions are an- 
swered really in the first report of this 
committee, and in the two successive re- 
ports. There ought to be three, but the 
second report was lost. The third report 
covered two years, and this is the fourth 
report. Any change that has taken place 
in any one of the states is noted, and the 
condition in each one of the states in so 
far as archives are concerned was de- 
scribed in the first report, and then any 
change taking place after the writing of 
the first report has been noted in each one 
of the succeeding reports. 

President WYER: It is the chair’s im- 
pression that this is correct, that a re 
view of the existing reports when they 
shall appear in print will bring the seeker 
up to date on conditions in each state. 

Mr. GODARD: May I state that Dr. 
Mcllwaine’s report is already in type com- 
plete. If Dr. McIlwaine has the state- 
ment sent in concerning the archives in 
Connecticut I wish he might read it, be- 
cause I think our position there is unique. 
The examiner of public records is an ap- 
pointee of the state librarian. He is ap- 
pointed for an indefinite term, and his 
authority extends not only over the rec- 
ords in the governor’s office, but the rec- 
ords of the treasurer of the school dis- 
tricts. The work that is being done there 
includes not only the probate records 
which are being deposited, but many 
things have been transferred from the 
secretary’s office and the county court. 


Dr. McILWAINE: I have that in full. 
I would say that in several instances I 
embraced in full the information that was 
sent in, and in other instances I gave a 
resume of it. In the case of Connecticut, 
I gave it in full. 

President WYER: Interesting and im- 
portant as this discussion is, I think we 
have given all the time that can be spared 
for it now, and we will pass to the next 
paper, The Library of Congress and the 
state libraries—Dr. H. J. HARRIS, chief 
of the Division of Documents, Library of 
Congress. 
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THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS AND 
THE STATE LIBRARIES 


In a meeting of state librarians, the 
most profitable discussion of the relations 
of the Library of Congress and the state 
libraries would consist of a review of the 
present activities of the Library of Con- 
gress which are of special service to the 
state institutions, in the hope that a closer 
acquaintance with these services will stim- 
ulate a still greater use of them. 


A statement concerning the relation of 
any two institutions should ordinarily be 
prefaced by a review of the functions of 
those institutions. In the present in- 
stance, the functions of the state library 
have already been the subject of your 
president’s annual address; the librarian 
of Congress on several occasions hds given 
us a clear-cut statement of the functions 
of the Library of Congress,’ so that it may 
be assumed that this audience needs no 
such general review. 

The work which the Library of Congress 
is at present conducting and which is of 
immediate interest to the state libraries 
may be said to consist of first, the accu- 
mulation of a large collection of material; 
second, the interpretation of this material; 
third, the operation of a system of loans 
by which this material is made available 
at distant points; fourth, the operation of 
a system of exchange of surplus material; 
fifth, the distribution of certain library 
apparatus, such as printed catalog cards. 
It is obvious that all of these activities are 
of interest to libraries generally, but it 
is worth while to give a brief review of 
them from the point of view of the state 
library in order to give you some idea 
of the extent to which the state libra- 
ries are availing themselves of the pos- 
sibilities of aid from these activities. 


The accumulation of material. The ac- 
cumulation of material—and particularly 


1See Relation of State Libraries and the 
Library of Congress, by Herbert Putnam. 
Library Journal, vol. 25 (1900), p. 729. 

The ee of Congress as a National 
Library, erbert Putnam. Papers and 
Proceedings of ~ Byles General 
Meeting the A. , Portland, 1905, p. 27. 
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of material in which the state library has 
a definite interest—is proceeding rapid- 
ly; in fact, it may be confessed that there 
are moments when some of us on the Li- 
brary of Congress staff long for some 
ardent reformer to institute a movement 
for a printing “holiday.” At present the 
accessions of current material, that is, not 
including the acquisition of special col- 
lections, range from 80,000 to 90,000 items 
annually, and of this number, slightly less 
than one-half consist of publications of 
an official character. The publications 
received from the various states of the 
Union range from 8,000 to 10,000 items 
annually, so that the publications in which 
the state library has a special interest 
make up about ten per cent of the total 
annual receipts of current material and 
about twenty-five per cent of the receipts 
of public documents. The Library of 
Congress collection of state publications 
is, we believe, now sufficient for most of 
the needs of the research and legislative 
reference reader; with the current re- 
ceipts at their present level, a state li- 
brary can safely assume that practically 
all of the more important state publica- 
tions of recent date are on file in the na- 
tional library and can arrange its own 
policy with that fact in view. 

Since state libraries are depositories of 
United States publications, it needs only 
to be stated that the Library of Congress 
collection of federal publications is, for 
all practical purposes, complete in this 
field. The accessions of foreign documents 
at the present time are large in number, 
though the method of securing this class 
of material necessarily involves many de- 
lays. The foreign documents on file may 
be said to be complete enough to supply 
the greater part of the needs of the read- 
ers in this field. 

As far as concerns material published 
by other than official bodies, it needs only 
to be said that the number of items re- 
ceived annually varies from 40,000 to 50,- 
000 and that it is particularly rich in the 
classes of history and social and political 
science. 
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The accumulation of material in the Li- 
brary of Congress is therefore proceeding 
along lines which are of especial inter- 
est to the state libraries; the problem of 
making these large collections of service 
to the state libraries is one to which sev- 
eral divisions of the Library are devoting 
a considerable part of their energies. 

Interpretation of the collections. The 
phases of the work of interpreting the 
collections of the Library of Congress 
which are of more immediate interest to 
the state libraries consist of the Monthly 
List of State Publications prepared by the 
Division of Documents, the lists of ref- 
erences prepared by the Division of Bibli- 
ography, and the printed catalog cards 
prepared by the Catalog Division and dis- 
tributed by the Card Section. The topic 
of the distribution of the printed cards 
will be taken up later in this paper. The 
coéperative compilation of lists of ref- 
erences on subjects in which the state li- 
braries are interested is a matter to which 
the Chief Bibliographer of the Library of 
Congress is giving especial attention and 
at my request he has presented a review 
of the work done in this connection. 

In this audience it is perhaps unneces- 
sary to explain the purpose and scope of 
the Monthly List of State Publications, 
but we should like to call attention to 
some of the problems connected with the 
compilation of this bulletin. The an- 
nouncement that a certain volume has ap- 
peared is a news item of importance, but 
the value of the information is greatly en- 
hanced if it is accompanied by notations 
as to the contents of the document or 
its relation to other publications. It may 
not be apparent, however that the addi- 
tion of the notes greatly increases the 
cost of compiling the list. The time re 
quired to add this information is usually 
much greater than the time expended on 
the entry; the notes must be made by a 
high class assistant and must be made 
uniformly for ali the publications of the 
same class. Heretofore the most exten- 
sive notation which we have been doing is 
the listing of new laws about which there 








was a demand for information. For the 
time being we have discontinued these 
notes because of the expense, but if we 
find that they have been of especial serv- 
ice, they will again be made. The other 
notes of course will be continued as here- 
tofore, 

During the past year we have published 
in the list two compilations which we 
believed would be of assistance to state 
libraries. The first was a list of new of- 
fices created by the legislation of 1913, 
and the second was a list of associations 
of state officials. We are in hopes that 
the state librarians will suggest other 
features of this kind which we may be in 
a position to furnish. We should also 
greatly appreciate any information from 
the state librarians which would call our 
attention to special features contained in 
state publications. 

It should be frankly stated that the re- 
sources of the Documents Division are 
taxed to the utmost by the work involved 
in the compilation and indexing of this 
publication. Thus far an annual index 
has been all that we have been able to 
accomplish, though it is obvious that a 
semi-annual or quarterly index would 
greatly enhance the value of the publica- 
tion; we are not without hope, however, 
that pending legislation will furnish us 
with the means to extend this service. 

Of the proposed checklists of serial 
publications contained in the Library of 
Congress, it is too early to make any def- 
inite announcement; the lists of foreign 
serial documents will, perhaps, be of spe- 
cial interest to you. In this portion of the 
work we have begun with the compilation 
of such a list of publications of the Ger- 
man Empire. Next to the British docu- 
ments, German official publications seem 
to be in greatest demand and as Ger- 
many publishes no checklist of its docu- 
ments, a Library of Congress checklist 
of such serials will be of help to those 
using these sources. A list for Australia 
will follow. 

The inter-library loan system. The use 
of the inter-library loan system of the 
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Library of Congress by the state libra- 
ries shows a steady growth and at pres- 
ent about ten per cent of the volumes 
borrowed are on requests from state li- 
braries. A hasty glance at the list of 
borrowing libraries showed that practi- 
cally every state had made some use of 
the system. The most frequent users are 
the states closest to the District of Co- 
lumbia, especially Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts and Ohio. The class of mate- 
rial borrowed showed the purpose for 
which it was intended to be used; Vir- 
ginia and Texas, e. g., for their historical 
publications, New York and Massachusetts 
for special legislative commissions, Wis- 
consin for general legislative reference 
work. All of the state librarians seem to 
eall for foreign documents. 

It hardly needs to be stated that a 
greater use of the inter-library loan fea- 
ture would be cordially welcomed by the 
Library of Congress. The extent to which 
these loans are made seems largely de- 
pendent on the aggressiveness of the state 
librarian; it has been noticed that some 
libraries have not submitted any further 
requests after one or two of their appli- 
cations have not been supplied. In many 
of these cases a closer study of the rules 
or a better knowledge of the current de- 
mand in Washington would at once make 
clear the reasons for the inability to sup- 
ply the material desired. As the result 
of several years’ experience with this sys- 
tem of loans, we can only repeat that the 
persistent and aggressive applicant will 
eventually find his patience rewarded. 

The Library of Congress exchange sys- 
tem. This feature of the work of the Li- 
brary of Congress is in charge of the Or- 
der Division. The chief of that division 
believes that this system might be of 
much greater use to most of the state li- 
braries than it now is or has been. The 
state libraries of only 26 of the states ap- 
pear to have availed themselves of it. A 
word in explanation of the system may 


1See Inter-Library Loans, by W. W. 
Bishop, Library Journal, Dec. 1909, p. 527. 


not be out of place. First, as to the ma- 
terial available for exchange: Under ez- 
press provisions of law, the head of any 
federal department or bureau is authorized 
to transfer to the Library of Congress any 
duplicate books or surplus material in the 
judgment of the Librarian of Congress 
suited to our own uses, either in meeting 
the needs of our own readers or the needs 
of other libraries on our exchange list. 
In consequence, we receive annually from 
this source about 35,000 volumes and pam- 
phiets (to say nothing of periodical num- 
bers). Most of this is recent; much of it 
is of high value. We sort it, add what we 
need to our own shelves and make the 
remainder available for transfer to other 
governmental libraries in the District of 
Columbia, or for exchange with libraries 
outside the District. After the govern- 
mental libraries have taken out what they 
can use, there remains a large residuum of 
valuable publications. Notable among 
this material is a large volume of foreign 
official publications, constantly pouring in 
upon us in excess of our needs—but both 
valuable and obviously not so easily ob- 
tainable by libraries not regularly main- 
taining direct relations with foreign gov- 
ernments. Much of this might be of in- 
terest to the state libraries. 

Second, as to the practical workings of 
the system: The machinery is simple. The 
Library of Congress is quite willing to 
build up with any well-established library 
in the United States an open exchange 
account, not fixing any definite dates for 
settlement of balances, but fully expect- 
ing that each party to the exchange will 
be able within reasonable time limits to 
balance its obligations by supplying to 
the other party useful material. The re- 
ceiving library pays the transportation 
charges, including drayage, if any. There 
is to be no charge for cases or packing. 

From time to time we issue lists of our 
duplicates available for exchange. Libra- 
rians receiving these lists of offers are 
invited to check items needed for their 
collections. Upon the return of the 
checked list to us, such checked items 
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as are still available are then forwarded 
to the requesting library. We invite li- 
brarians to send us similar lists of their 
own exchange material, that we also may 
check and request items needed to com- 
plete our own collections. 

Ordinary material is exchanged evenly 
on a piece-for-piece basis; more valuable 
items are given a money valuation for 
bookkeeping purposes. We do not send 
material except upon specific request; on 
the other hand we also wish to have an 
opportunity to consider the desirability of 
offers before the material is sent to us. 
Much of our material, however, we can- 
not afford to list and this applies to the 
foreign government publications. In the 
case of many of our duplicate periodicals we 
are gradually establishing regular lines 
of exchange; that is, we are arranging to 
send to the same library all our duplicates 
of a given periodical. This arrangement 
we hope to extend to many serials other 
than ordinary periodicals. 

Many of our duplicates issued by state 
governments or by institutions we return 
to the place of issue, and this has brought 
us the thanks of many whose stock of 
their own publications is running low. 
State publications we have often returned 
to the state libraries and if this arrange- 
ment could be extended to all of the state 
libraries, it would no doubt greatly aid in 
preventing waste of state publications. It 
has also been suggested that the state 
libraries might, in some cases at least, be 
willing to receive from us our duplicates 
of all the material issued in or regarding 
their particular states. This would look 
toward the establishment of a plan where- 
by each state library could act as a sort 
of clearing house for the imprints of its 
own state. 


Printed catalog cards. The service con- 
nected with the distribution of printed 
catalog cards is one with which you are 
probably familiar. The extent to which a 
state library can use these cards is, of 
course, a question to be determined solely 
on the basis of local conditions and need 
not be discussed in this connection. The 
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following list shows the state libraries 
which are subscribers at the present 
time: 

* California 

Colorado 
Connecticut 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 

Iowa State Law 
Kansas 

Kansas State Law 
Maine 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Nevada 

* New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
*New York 

New York State Law 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Tennessee 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 

One feature of the card distribution sys- 
tem which might be used to a greater ex- 
tent is that of the printed proof sheets. 

The following extract from the current 
edition of the Handbook of Card Distri- 
bution (page 65) shows the regulations on 
this subject: 

Departments and divisions of the 
United States Government and state li- 
brary commissions can obtain the proof 
sheets gratis on the following conditions: 

1. That application is made for the 
same, stating specifically for what pur- 
pose the proofs are to be used. 

2. That purchases of cards through the 
department, division or state library com- 
mission shall be commensurate with the 
cost of the proofs. 

3. That, failing the fulfillment of the 


*Receive full set of proof sheets. 
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conditions mentioned in 1 and 2, the send- 
ing of the proofs shall be discontinued. 

Proof will also be sent on above condi- 
tions to state libraries (in states having 
no regular library commission) the libra- 
rians of which perform functions similar 
to those assigned to state library com- 
missions. 

Conclusion. To sum up the situation, 
the Library of Congress is accumulating a 
large collection of material part‘cularly 
strong in the literature of interest to state 
libraries; it is conducting a variety of serv- 
ices which state libraries can use to es- 
pecial advantage. While a good begin- 
ning in the use of the collections and in 
the use of the services has been made, it 
is the hope of those connected with the 
Library of Congress that the present use 
indicates only the first stage of a plan 
of even closer affiliation of the federal 
with the state libraries. 

Mr. H. H. B. MEYER (Chief Biblio- 
grapher, Library of Congress): I have 
been asked to contribute to this discus- 
sion a brief statement concerning the ex- 
tent to which the Division of Bibliography 
can codperate with state libraries and leg- 
islative and municipal reference libraries. 

The Division of Bibliography is that 
division of the Library of Congress to 
which all inquiries are directed which 
are not of an administrative character, 
which are not taken care of by some of 
the special divisions in the library, such 
as music, maps, prints, copyrights, etc., 
or which are not immediately answered 
by the Reading Room. As its name im- 
plies, the information furnished by the di- 
vision is bibliographic. Occasionally we 
depart from this rule and furnish the in- 
formation itself, as, for example, where 
the inquiry is of some significance and 
comes from a locality not well provided 
with library facilities. 

We attempt to codperate with the state 
libraries or legislative and municipal ref- 
erence libraries in two ways—by answer- 
ing their inquiries and by attempting to 
secure their codperation in investigations 
which we have undertaken ourselves. In- 
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quiries received from them are given the 
highest consideration, and are treated as 
hardly less important than inquiries re- 
ceived from members of Congress or fed- 
eral officials. 

For the past three years we have been 
working in coéperation with the state and 
legislative reference librarians in prepar- 
ing lists on topics of general interest, es- 
pecially such as are likely to come up for 
legislative action. Our plan heretofore 
has been to prepare a preliminary list 
based on the Library of Congress re- 
sources. This is sent out to the various 
state and legislative reference libraries 
with the request that they furnish addi- 
tional titles or annotations, especially con- 
cerning local material. After the returns 
have been received they are worked over 
and a new list prepared which either is 
printed in Special Libraries or becomes a 
separate publication of the Library of Con- 
gress. Since last September we have 
been codperating with the Public Affairs 
Information Service, established at Indi- 
anapolis. A copy of each of our bibliog- 
raphies or reference lists is sent there 
and they undertake to furnish typewrit- 
ten duplicates at the rate of 2% cents 
per sheet, after the plan with which you 
are now doubtless well acquainted. 

The question has been asked whether 
the Library of Congress could not furnish 
duplicates of its own lists to an unlimited 
extent, or at least to an extent far greater 
than it is now doing. At present we can- 
not do so, as we have not the duplicating 
facilities nor the means of carrying on 
the correspondence that would be in- 
volved, nor could we undertake to do this 
work on a subscription basis, as there 
are difficulties under the law which make 
it practically impossible to handle such 
funds. To what extent a legislative ref- 
erence bureau regularly established in 
Washington could undertake to do this 
work is a question for the future to de- 
cide. 

A word as to the distribution of our 
bibliographic lists will not be amiss. The 
printed lists are distributed free to all 
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institutions and libraries. Private indi- 
viduals are expected to buy copies from 
the Superintendent of Documents, this 
city. Our duplicated lists are sent to all 
state and legislative reference and uni- 
versity libraries which have expressed a 
desire to coéperate. Our typewritten lists 
are usually prepared to meet a specific 
request, but as they generally have a wid- 
er interest we make six copies and these 
are lent on request wherever immediate 
need arises. 

In closing let me give you an idea of 
the extent to which the Library of Con- 
gress has received contributions in mak- 
ing up its codperative lists. The follow- 
ing states have contributed material, to 
a greater or less extent, from time to 
time: California, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Texas, Virginia, Washington and Wiscon- 
sin. We have also received some contribu- 
tions from the New Yerk public library 
and the library of the University of Illi- 
nois. 


President WYER: It occurs to the 
chair that perhaps there are questions 
that Dr. Harris’ paper has suggested that 
may be asked at this point. 

Mr. BROWN: I wanted to ask Dr. Har- 
ris this question: On what basis do you 
send these proof sheets free? 

Dr. HARRIS: On the basis that the li- 
brary itself, or for one of its divisions or 
departments, makes a reasonable num- 
ber of purchases of the cards, and that 
there is some hope for an increase in the 
purchases of the cards. 

Mr. BROWN: You do not mean by the 
purchase of cards what we ordinarily call 
the L. C. cards? 


Dr. HARRIS: Yes, the ordinary L. C. 
cards. 
Mr. BROWN: I ask because I get a 


monthly bill for the proof sheets all the 
time. 


Dr. HARRIS: I would advise you to 


call on the Card Section and demand an 
explanation. 

Miss PLUNKETT: Would it not be a 
good plan to send the libraries that have 
not had these proof sheets a sample copy 
or two, so that we could see what they 
are, and then take up the subject. In my 
case I have so many old books and cat- 
alogs that I could not use cards. I real- 
ize it would take too much trouble to 
make these cards. So now I would like 
to have the cards if we could get the 
proof sheets. If you will send us all a 
sample copy I think you could increase 
the business in that way. 

President WYER: It may be of inter- 
est to those that are here to note, as the 
chair has done, that there has been an 
attendance of about seventy-five people 
at various stages of the meeting this 
morning, and that twenty-two states have 
been represented; some of them of course 
by more than one. This is an exception- 
ally good representation. Probably there 
are other states represented in the con- 
ference whose delegates have not been in 
the meeting this morning. 

Thereupon, at 1 p. m., the meeting ad- 
journed to Thursday, May 28, at 2:30 
p. m. 


SECOND SESSION 
WHITE PARLOR, NEW EBBITT HOTEL 
Thursday, May 28, 1914 


In the absence of the president, the sec- 
retary called the meeting to order at 2:30 
p. m. 

Secretary LESTER: The second ses. 
sion of the National Association of State 
Libraries is opened with a paper on re- 
cent bibliographical enterprises by Miss 
ADELAIDE R. HASSE. I do not. sup- 
pose it is at all necessary to introduce 
Miss Hasse. I will simply turn over to 
her the floor. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHIC ENTERPRISE 


Mr. Wyer in inviting me to a place on 
this program suggested that I speak on 
recent state and city bibliographic enter- 
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prises. After agreeing to do this, it came 
over me that you were probably as well 
informed as I am of such bibliographies 
of this nature as there are. If there is 
anything you think I know and you do 
not, I shall be glad to have you ask me 
about it at the close of my paper. 

Instead, therefore, of speaking on ex- 
isting state and city bibliographic enter- 
prises, I should like to speak to you on 
a city bibliography which I hope may be 
an enterprise of tomorrow. 

It is no longer possible for two or 
three to gather together to talk about 
bibliography and be quite sure that all 
present are thinking of the same thing. 

The old bibliography, the bibliography 
of the scholar, still has its own eminent 
place and value. I would be the very last 
person to depreciate it. On the other 
hand it needs but a modicum of vision to 
perceive the coming of something, for 
which, if it goes against the grain to call 
it bibliography, you will need to find a 
new name. 

There is sweeping over this country at 
this present time a movement worthy of 
inspiring the greatest of bibliographers— 
providing you have no objection to us- 
ing that word in this connection. I mean 
the awakened civic consciousness of the 
American people. In the immediate fu- 
ture training for civic service will form 
a part of the curriculum of some of our 
largest universities. This will be the re- 
sult of the joint effort of the federal Bu- 
reau of Education and the National Mu- 
nicipal League. This is a fact, not a 
prophecy. There has for a long time, of 
course, been a training of men for the 
technical branch of civic service, and a 
training of men and women for the health 
and allied departments of our cities. In 
Germany there have been opportunities 
for training men for the administrative 
branches of municipal service since about 
1900. The Bureau of Municipal Research 
of New York City began such a course of 
training two years ago. The University 
of Michigan announces such a course for 
the next school year. 
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A little consideration, only, will make 
us realize that one of the results of uni- 
versity courses in civic training will be 
a demand for practical civic bibliogra- 
phies. How will it be met? Are we not 
preéminently the people who ought to look 
at this thing squarely now, take it up 
practically, and arrange a systematic 
program of tentative requirements? If 
we do not do that, what will inevitably 
happen? There will spring up a crop of 
thiscellaneous lists, all aiming at the same 
thing, each in its own way. There will 
be no correlation or continuity, but there 
will be great duplication and in conse- 
quence great waste. 

The first thing to be thought of is 
the standardization of nomenclature. We 
must have not only an accepted terminol- 
ogy but also an accepted classification. 
Not until these two have been settled, can 
the standardization of civic bibliography 
be considered profitably. To my mind 
the definition of civic terms and the es- 
tablishment of a standard civic classifi- 
cation would go a long way towards clear- 
ing the path of civic training. To name 
only a few of the more common designa- 
tions now variously expressed, we have 
garbage disposal and refuse disposal, ex- 
cess condemnation and eminent domain, 
traffic and transportation, unearned incre- 
ment tax and assessment of property val- 
ues, public ownership and municipal trad- 
ing, not to cite simple variants such as 
social welfare and social betterment. In 
the matter of classification, what is to be 
included under city planning, or under rec- 
reation? Child conservation, with its many 
ramifications—has it, the care of the citi- 
zen of tomorrow, a place in the civic 
bibliography of to-day? How shall we 
handle public utilities? 

It must be remembered that this whole 
matter of civic nomenclature, and espe- 
cially of civic classification, is a thing 
that cannot, in the nature of the case, be 
settled once for all. In dealing with it we 
are dealing with dynamics, not with 
statics, with something that changes al- 
most from day to day. We cannot today 
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say thus and so concerning anything per- 
taining to civics and expect that it shall 
remain so. This being the case, it is 
clear that a permanent body to fix, place 
and establish nomenclature and classifi- 
cation becomes essential before proceed- 
ing to a uniform civic bibliography. 

The two great enterprises in the direc- 
tion of civic bibliography are the well- 
known Brooks bibliography and that be- 
ing prepared at Harvard and which at this 
time is probably on its way to the press. 
Brooks was issued in a 2d edition in 1901. 
The Harvard bibliography will include 
entries for the preceding decade only: 
Brooks is to all intents and purposes com- 
plete to date for the material covered, 
i. e., books and magazine articles. The lat- 
ter have been assembled from the year 
1813. The Harvard bibliography will also 
include magazine articles. With the ful- 
fillment of these two enterprises there 
will come a halt, unless there is some- 
thing in the air of which I am ignorant. 

Yet even with these two bibliographies, 
compiled with the supremest excellence, 
as I am prepared to say they are, the civic 
trainer and the municipal reference li- 
brarian will be without an adequate tool. 
What these people want to know is as 
much, if not more, what is taking place 
today, or even what the trend is for to- 
morrow, as what has already taken place. 
What cities are holding charter conven- 
tions in 1914? What cities have consid- 
ered municipal ice plants? The slight 
amount of literature on industrial zoning 
would be materially augmented by a ref- 
erence to the Minneapolis ordinance 
passed in April 1914, and printed in full 
in the Minneapolis Daily News, and a 
copy of which can be had for the price 
of two postage stamps. This is the sort 
of information which the civic trainer and 
the municipal reference librarian needs, 
but which no bibliography will give him. 

There is a well-established rule in in- 
ternational law which says: “The coun- 
try follows the flag.” That is, wherever 
the American flag floats, on sea or land, 
is American territory. It would be well 
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if in bibliography we would establish the 
rule: “The bibliographer follows the sub- 
ject.” That is, adopt your subject first, 
get it recognized next, and then follow 
it no matter where it leads you, even to 
newspaper clippings, typed speeches or 
letters. In doing this, you will produce 
constructive bibliography. And keep your 
flag flying. Keep your subject going. 
Wherever you see a new little island sub- 
ject rise up out of the sea of civic de- 
velopment, set up your flag at once and 
claim the territory. Don’t wait for books 
or magazine articles. Watch the news- 
papers, and by all means watch the con- 
ventions of men who are promoting live 
issues. The proceedings of a snow re- 
moval conference in Philadelphia, a traf- 
fic discussion in New York City, a codpera- 
tive farmers’ meeting in Iowa, an agricul- 
tural credit conference in Wisconsin, don’t 
get into books or magazines, and conse- 
quently not into conventional bibliogra- 
phies. Yet the material can all be had, 
and if you are running the right kind of 
a municipal or any other reference li- 
brary, it is what your readers want. Thus 
that young and vigorous movement, the 
clean-up campaigns, can most serviceably 
be represented on your shelves if you will 
only take the trouble to read the daily 
newspapers. 

The various information services now 
existing and the growth of municipal ref- 
erence libraries are a certified proof that 
conditions exist whch are not met by 
orthodox bibliographies. 

The Search Light library of New York 
City is the oldest of these information 
services. It supplies general information 
to anybody on any subject for an individ- 
ual service fee. The Boston Codéperative 
Information Bureau is probably the most 
intensively organized of these services. 
It is run on a membership basis and its 
field of operation is chiefly local, although 
there is no restriction. It supplies in- 
formation on any subject. The Public 


Affairs Information Service of Indianapo- 
lis is run on a subscription basis and pre- 
pares information on selected subjects 
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which is forwarded to subscribers. The 
Card Annex of New York City is the new- 
est of these services. It selects current 
information which is forwarded on cards 
to subscribers for an annual fee. 

The chain of municipal reference libra- 
ries, whose mission is to inform in con- 
tradistinction to the municipal research 
bureaus, whose mission is to reform, is 
being slowly but surely augmented. There 
are now well-established municipal ref- 
erence libraries in New York City, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Bal- 
timore, Cleveland, Kansas City and Mil- 
waukee. The League of Pacific Munici- 
palities maintains a municipal reference 
library at Walla Walla. The New York 
State Conference of Mayors has under 
contemplation the establishment of a mu- 
nicipal reference bureau at Albany. 

The universities of California, Illinois, 
Kansas, Washington, Wisconsin, Texas 
and Michigan have established. depart- 
ments of municipal reference to act as 
distributing centers of information for 
small cities not able to support municipal 
reference bureaus of their own. 

Mr. C. B. Lester, of the Wisconsin Leg- 
islative Reference Bureau, during the past 
year gave a course of lectures at Madi- 
son on municipal reference library work. 
The director of the New York public li- 
brary school has announced at this con- 
ference a special nine months’ course in 
municipal reference library training, be- 
ginning with the autumn term of the 
school year 1914-15. 

A part of such a bibliography ought to 
be precise instructions how best to get 
useful material on each subject of the 
bibliography, and it might not be a bad 
idea to add instructions on the care of it. 

In view of the fact that the livest is- 
sue before us today is civic betterment, 
I cannot help but recur to the beginning 
of my paper and urge upon you the con- 
sideration of a thorough and serviceable 
national program of civic bibliography. It 
is most eminently the place of the public 
library, the most splendidly democratic 
of our institutions, to promote such a bib- 


liography. It might be possible to en- 
list the coéperation of the two agencies 
already engaged in the work of the na- 
tionalization of civic betterment, namely 
the federal Bureau of Education and the 
National Municipal League. At any rate 
the subject is recommended for your con- 
sideration, 

(During Miss Hasse’s paper President 
Wyer entered the room and took the 
chair.) 

President WYER: The chair lis- 
tened to some of these practical consid- 
erations which Miss Hasse seemed to call 
heresy, and they sound very good in- 
deed. If there is no worse heresy afloat 
than following your subject wherever it 
leads, no matter how unpromising the 
place may be, I think we may all be or- 
thodox enough to be sure of a moderate 
amount of salvation. The next item upon 
the program recurs to the reports of 
committees. The first in order is from 
the director of that bureau of legislative 
information to which Miss Hasse has just 
made reference as one of the few centers 
for the dissemination of this civic and 
social information so necessary to bibliog- 
raphers, but also to active workers in 
legislative reference fields whether they 
are formal bibliographers or not. 

There is a Committee on codperation 
between legislative reference depart- 
ments. It has been a standing commit- 
tee of this Association for two or three 
years, and its present chairman happens 
also to be the chairman of the bureau 
of legislative information, Mr. John A. 
Lapp, who will now present the report 
of the committee. 


COMMITTEE REPORT ON CO6PERA- 
TION BETWEEN LEGISLATIVE 
REFERENCE DEPARTMENTS 


Last year at the conference at Kaaters- 
kill a plan was worked out, which was put 
into operation during the year, and all 
I have to say at this time is to report 
the progress which was made under that 
arrangement. At the meeting at Kaaters- 
kill there were gathered a number of 
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municipal and legislative reference libra- 
rians, and it was determined that some 
definite steps should be taken to have 
real codéperation, to try to get real re- 
sults out of the scheme. The plan was 
organized and put into operation the first 
of last September. We thought if we 
could get twenty-five or thirty institu- 
tions to join with us we would make ita 
success. All we had to offer was faith in 
the enterprise, and without any concrete 
evidence that it would succeed. The faith 
was justified, I think, in the work, and 
as a result of the faith, and perhaps partly 
of the work, about twice as many insti- 
tutions joined the scheme as we had ex- 
pected. Not only did twice as many join 
the scheme, but the possibilities are that 
as Many more are ready to join, now that 
it has demonstrated its possibilities. 

The plan was merely this: To organ- 
ize at a central bureau a place where the 
information might be collected from all 
the bureaus furnishing this information, 
which is now indexed and cataloged in 
existing sources; to bring that together, 
edit it, and put it out in some form that 
would reach the people throughout the 
country, to let them know that certain 
things had been investigated, certain re- 
ports made, certain results achieved, cer- 
tain legislation enacted, and so on 
throughout the list; so that they might 
automatically get some information of 
these things that had escaped attention. 
The aim was to keep out of everything now 
reported. We did not choose to report any 
United States documents or ary state 
documents, because those are now re- 
ported in the Library of Congress list of 
state documents, excepting in the case of 
a special report or a bibliography, or a 
special feature of the report where we 
thought best to report it. The main source 
of authority was to be from the people 
themselves in reporting the things they 
themselves prepared, because everyone 
knows in legislative reference work a large 
part of the work must come from that 
source; not in printed material, but in the 
drawn-off reports which we get from the 
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printed material, the statistical arrange- 
ment, the digests and bibliographies gath- 
ered from other material. That was the 
great source, and that is what we tried 
especially to get hold of. 

Although the codperative plan has suc- 
ceeded, the codperation itself has not been 
quite as successful as we had hoped it 
would be. Some people did not give us all 
they should have given. Some institu- 
tions were very regular contributors, and 
some sent in everything they got hold of. 
Unfortunately a few libraries have not 
sent in one single item. That is where 
coéperation falls down, because the plan 
was that we would get information from 
all over the country, from every state, 
and where a state does not give informa- 
tion, there is a gap, and it has to be sup- 
plied from some source or other. 

Now, I think that can be corrected. 
Possibly a double price might be charged 
for this service, which might be reduced 
to a minimum price on the basis of a cer- 
tain number of items sent in. That is, 
supposing we charge $50 for the service, 
and a person wanted to reduce that charge 
to $25, they could do that by sending in 
twenty-five acceptable items to the serv- 
ice at the rate of $1 per item. If they 
did not do that, of course they would pay 
for the entire service. That is merely a 
suggestion I wish to make. The report 
of the committee, which constitutes an 
article, is printed in the June issue of 
Special Libraries. A number of copies are 
on the table, and are available. I shall 
not read that report now, but I want to 
go over a few fields of information which 
we have tried to cover, and which we 
hope to expand in the future to cover. 
One of the first sources we have tried to 
cover is the subject of legislative inves- 
tigating commissions. These are the most 
important classes of material that are pre- 
pared anywhere, and yet prior to two or 
three years ago no effort was made to 
get them. The states did not collect them 
and distribute them as state documents, 
because they were usually printed in jour- 
nals and distributed at the time. If you 
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did not get them at that time they were 
lost. At this time there are something 
like 100 different subjects under investi- 
gation by legislative commissions in the 
different states, constituting a remarkable 
source of information, because that infor- 
mation is specific. It is devoted to the 
solution of a particular problem. We learn 
about these things, and it is the one thing 
where we especially think we have done 
service. Very few of them now escape. 
From one source or another we gather 
all of the information concerning them. 
But when it comes to the second field of 
investigation, that of the municipal inves- 
tigation, we are not quite as strong. We 
cannot get hold of it. The getting of the 
material must depend upon a larger num- 
ber of sources, and a larger range of ma- 
terial. I suppose it is a safe estimate to 
say that there are 600 subjects that have 
been investigated by municipalities during 
the past year, either by committees of the 
council, or by the administrative officers 
of the city, or by special commissions 
created for the purpose, or by special com- 
mittees of the chambers of commerce, and 
so on through a number of sources. If 
we can get to a point where we can get 
information concerning those we will sup- 
ply one great gap in municipal affairs, we 
will supply information in a field which 
is now seriously neglected, and I think 
that would be one of the most valuable 
parts of the work. 

Those two sources we have tried to 
cover, but we want to cover also the re- 
ports of the local associations which are 
doing effective work. I have in mind a 
number in Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and the other large cities, and some- 
times in the smaller cities, where they 
have done excellent work in making in- 
vestigations of special subjects that are 
not generally reported at the present time. 
Such information as we have been able 
to gather concerning them we have re- 
ported in the service, and it is hoped that 
may be developed in the future. In all of 
this work we do not merely advise that 
the report has been made. We try to 
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get the information in advance that the 
investigation is being made, in order that 
people may take advantage of the matter 
and try to get in touch with the investi- 
gation if they are interested in that par- 
ticular problem. 

It happens in state legislative investi- 
gating commissions this year, that on the 
same subjects there are as many as half 
a dozen commissions working in different 
states of the Union. I suppose most of 
those commissions are working in su- 
preme ignorance that another commission 
is doing work along the same line. It used 
to be so. A year ago there were ten or 
twelve commissions working at the same 
time on workingmen’s compensation for 
industrial accidents. They gave an ex- 
ample to the world at that time by get- 
ting together and holding a joint confer- 
ence of all those commissions at Atlantic 
City, and later another conference at an- 
other point. It is possible all those com- 
missions might increase their efficiency 
if they knew somebody else was doing 
the same work, and we might increase our 
efficiency if we knew these subjects were 
under investigation at other places. We 
could at least begin where they left off, 
and carry this on a little further to some 
source of information as yet largely un- 
touched, as the investigations made by 
college professors, and particularly those 
of graduate students, those working for a 
master’s degree, or a doctor’s degree. 
And that is not only in public affairs, but 
it covers every field of science. We ought 
to know in some way what those subjects 
are, keep track of them and report them. 
I am trying to see if we cannot find some 
way to do that. It is the principle to de- 
termine when they are of less specific 
value, and when they would be of interest, 
and very happily at this time colleges 
have come to recognize the fact that it is 
much better to make a study of that sort 
than to make a general study of something 
that nobody cares about. We are all 
getting practical, even the colleges, and I 
think within the next few years we will 
see a wonderful development in college 
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work along the lines indicated by Mr. 
Fitzpatrick of the Political Science Asso- 
ciation. 

These constitute some of the sources, 
but the one great big source that has 
never been touched except here and there 
in the high spots is the subject of inter- 
national and local organizations. We have 
had many partial reports upon organiza- 
«tions doing social service work, and those 
have been pioneer studies. In the one 
made by the Newark public library on so- 
cial questions of the day, they illustrate 
something like 100 organizations that 
were working in the field of social service. 
The mere publication of their names, with 
their addresses, was a source of informa- 
tion for libraries throughout the country, 
which even the smallest library ought to 
have taken advantage of, but there were 
something like 2,500 or 3,000 organizations 
of a private character, associations of 
business men in almost every line of work, 
generally related to their business, but 
many times departing into the field of pub- 
lic affairs, and giving reports, discussions, 
etc., that are of extreme value for us, but 
of which we cannot get the reports. No 
library in this country can maintain a 
complete file of all those organizations 
except possibly the very largest, but we 
must in some fashion or other get hold 
of the fact that different organizations 
have made studies upon different subjects, 
so that if we are interested in them we 
can get them, as the wholesale drug asso- 
ciation, for instance. We have not usually 
any interest in a wholesale drug associa- 
tion, but the wholesale drug association is 
vitally interested in the subject of pure 
food and drug laws and all the legislation 
relating to drugs, and therefore their re- 
ports are of special value if we know when 
one contains the information we are after. 

Now, the problem is to follow all this 
in some fashion or other, and report the 
significant things so that if we are inter- 
ested in them we may get them. That is 
the chief source of information which we 
have had during the past year. It is the 
source that is capable of more complete 
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development. I hope in the near future 
to have published a tentative list of great 
national and international organizations 
which are doing work which is of interest 
to all of us. 

So far for some of the possibilities of 
this service. It has shown its great use- 
fulness, has at least opened the way if 
we can only find some means of getting all 
the people to codperate, and I think the 
method that has been suggested will bring 
it about. This year the reports have been 
given out in the form of mimeographed 
sheets because of the economy of it. For 
the purpose of disseminating this informa- 
tion we took the cheapest method possible. 
There is no money available for any serv- 
ice except clerical hire, and that was 
all that could be done. However, I have 
this very pleasing report to make, that in 
spite of the limited nature of the income 
‘we Will have, I think, a surplus of $300 at 
the close of the year, September 1. 


Its future, therefore, I believe can be 
relied upon. However, the future must 
be dependent largely upon a larger or- 
ganization. We have merely done this as 
a part, a by-product of the work; when 
we came across something that was valu- 
able, turning it in for editorial purposes. 
In the near future a full staff ought to be 
put on the work, to follow it closely and 
report everything. When we do that the 
service is going to be worth three or four 
times what it is now. If it has been worth 
$25 this past year—and I am convinced 
it has been, and a great many with whom 
I have talked are also so convinced—with 
a staff working on the matter, paid for it, 
it ought to be worth many times what it 
is now worth. It certainly saves a lot of 
work for every library in the country. The 
fuller details of this, as I said before, you 
will find in Special Libraries for June. 

We want to expand the work because 
it opens up a great possibility. We also 
want to expand it so that the smaller li- 
braries may get the value of the things 
that concern them, and I am convinced 
that can be done by a sliding scale of 
charges. The municipal and legislative 
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reference departments cau afford to pay 
four times as much as the small public li- 
brary, and the large public library can 
afford to pay a larger sum than the small 
library, because of the larger use of the 
service. So I think it would be entirely 
legitimate for us to open up a way by 
which the smaller public libraries might 
contribute to this service. I might say 
that two-thirds of these items that are 
mentioned are of especial value to the 
small library, because most of them are 
obtained free of charge; and it spares the 
book fund a great deal, because many 
times you will get information in these 
reports that is better than a $1.50 book. 

I wish to express my hearty apprecia- 
tion of all those who have given such 
splendid codperation. With such codpera- 
tion as we have had in the past I believe 
we have now started on the road toward 
solving this problem about which we have 
all been talking. But I do not assume that 
this is a very great service. I assume it is 
not more than one-tenth what it ought to 
be. I believe it can be made ten times 
as good by the application of the same 
principle. 

President WYER: We have Mr. Lapp 
here, and we have in the room probably 
a large number of those who have used 
the service in the past year. If there is 
any question or suggestion, it may be pos- 
sible that we will produce something. of 
that sort that will give Mr. Lapp a hint 
or a thought for the coming year, or that 
may bring from him some answer to a 
query or a doubt in our own minds. Is 
there anyone here who in comment or 
question wishes to discuss this report? 

Mr. LEE: To start the discussion, if 
Mr. Lapp would be willing to say to the 
others what he said to me by way of a 
further suggestion as to what should be 
done next I wish he would do it. He had 
something national in his mind. 

Mr. LAPP: The idea which Mr. Lee 
has suggested is that this service might 
be centralized and enlarged in a way 
which I had talked with him about. We 
have, of course, the necessity of getting 


this out in some form that is more serv- 
iceable. We cannot put it out on mimeo- 
graphed sheets. It has been suggested 
that it be cumulated weekly, and a weekly 
report given out, or cumulated monthly, 
yearly, every five years. But there are 
many things that go with this. There is 
a great possibility of having what Mr. 
Dana described this morning as a mu- 
nicipal reference service. When we do 
that we must center it at some place like 
Washington, New York or Boston, or pos- 
sibly Philadelphia, or some of these east- 
ern cities where most of this material ac- 
cumulates, where man is in touch with 
things that are taking place. And out of 
this might come, it seems to me, a great 
national service which would do all this 
work for legislative reference bureaus, 
and form a place where they might secure 
all this material at the time or borrow it 
afterwards. I think it is perhaps a vision, 
but I can almost imagine that this work 
can be developed to be the one great cen- 
tral clearing house of legislative and mu- 
nicipal information. If so it ought to be 
located at a central point where it can be 
more readily handled. 

Mr. SMALL: I should like to ask Mr. 
Lapp if it is the intention of the bureau, 
or if it is possible, to extend it to include 


the laws passed during legislative ses- 
sions. 


Mr. LAPP: That has possibilities, but 
it is a very extensive problem during the 
time when forty legislatures are in ses- 
sion. How much it can be done this next 
year I am not sure. The service ought to 
be expanded to a point where it would be 
a reporter of legislative information dur- 
ing the time the legislature is in session. 
I think it is possible this next year to do 
something along that line. How much 
will depend upon experience. 


President WYER: Is it your pleasure 
to discuss the report further? 

Mr. GODARD: It may be interesting 
just at this time for the Committee on 
resolutions to report a resolution on its 
docket. 
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Mr. Godard read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

WHEREAS, The interests and welfare 
of our several states demand that, so far 
as possible, their several laws should be 
uniform, and whereas, it is essential that, 
so far as possible, the proposed legisla- 
tion and progress of the same should be 
easily accessible: 


RESOLVED, That we, the members of 
the National Association of State Libra- 
ries, now assembled in Washington in our 
17th annual conference, most respectfully 
urge those in authority in Congress to take 
such action as shall result in the near fu- 
ture in the establishment of a national 
legislative reference bureau, competent to 
serve Congress, the executive depart- 
ments of the United States, and the gov- 
ernments of the several states. 

President WYER: This is a resolution 
memorializing Congress for the establish- 
ment of a national legislative reference 
bureau, which has indeed been projected 
and discussed before now in Congress, and 
at hearings. This is renewed now by our 
Committee on resolutions and may be 
properly acted upon in separate form at 
this time. Its pertinence to this discus- 
sion lies in the fact that such a bureau 
might conceivably and very properly and 
readily undertake this service, which, as 
Mr. Lapp suggests, for the greatest effi- 
ciency should be centered in a large city 
or a large library, where much of the 
material and information to be scattered 
again will come in with the least effort. 

The resolution is before you. Its pur- 
port I believe you have. Is it your pleas- 
ure to discuss it? 

Mr. LIEN: I move the adoption of that 
resolution. 

Mr. GREEN: I second the motion. 

President WYER: The question is on 
the adoption of the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

President WYER: The question now re- 
curs upon the adoption of the report sub- 
mitted by Mr. Lapp’s committee, printed 
in Special Libraries and available for your 


reading. A motion to receive this report 
will be in order. 

Mr. GREEN: It occurs to me to make a 
comment on the question that was raised 
with regard to the sending of the bills in- 
troduced in the various state legislatures 
to the different legislative reference bu- 
reaus for comparison. Mr. Lapp indi- 
cated that would be a rather large propo- 
sition to handle. We have had just a little 
experience in regard to that matter in the 
short time that the legislative reference 
bureau work has been established in West 
Virginia. It happened that at the time 
that the mandate to our department to 
undertake such work was given—although 
we have not had any legislative authoriza- 
tion of it as yet—it happened that there 
were in session about half a dozen differ- 
ent state legislatures, I think, and as the 
new department was putting out a drag 
net to catch such materials from every 
possible source, letters were sent to the 
appropriate authorities in each of these 
states asking for copies of the bills intro- 
duced. It was our experience that a 
great deal of very valuable material is 
gathered in this way, but it comes with 
a very considerable amount of material 
that is only valuable in a very local way 
to the state in which it originates, and it 
occurs to me that if that question is ever 
taken up by the central authority there 
will need to be some method of winnow- 
ing the material and of getting the part 
of it that is generally valuable. Of course 
we were very glad to get all of this ma- 
terial from as many states as we could, 
and we had very excellent service ren- 
dered by the authorities in several of the 
states. They sent us the bills very fully, 
and we appreciated that, and a consider- 
able part of that material has been valu- 
able to us, but I think some scheme will 
have to be worked out for the separation 
of the part that is purely local from the 
part that will be generally valuable. I 
move the adoption of the report. 

President WYER: Is there a second to 
Mr. Green’s motion to adopt the report 
of Mr. Lapp’s committee? 
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The motion was duly seconded and 
agreed to. 

Mr. GODARD: There is a joint commit- 
tee of this Association and the law libra- 
rians, which has carefully considered this 
national legislative reference information 
service. Most of us know about it, but 
perhaps a few do not. At the Waukesha 
meeting (1901) the question came up as 
to how we were going to get this informa- 
tion from the several states relating to 
definite bills that we were interested in, 
and their progress. We wanted it while 
the legislature was in session and the 
committees working on the bills. Mr. 
Poole of New York, Mr. Brigham of Rhode 
Island, Dr. Whitten of New York and I 
worked out a plan, and then the next ques- 
tion was to get somebody willing to un- 
dertake it—because we had tried coédpera- 
tion between several state libraries, and 
some would, and some would not, and it 
was indefinite. Finally we got a propo- 
sition from the Law Reporting Company. 
I heard somebody say it was a proposition 
that the Law Reporting Company wanted 
to force on the librarians, I know it is a 
proposition which we begged them to 
carry out, and they tried it two years at a 
great loss of money to them, Coming on 
to Washington last Sunday afternoon with 
Mr. Poole was Mr. Allen of the Law Re- 
porting Company of New York, and he 
made this new proposition which I have not 
had a chance to present to all the mem- 
bers of the joint committee. He believed 
the ideal legislative reference service for 
bills was at the Library of Congress, but 
that somebody would have to step in to 
show that such a thing was feasible and 
practicable, and he had such confidence in 
the plan which had been proposed, and 
he also had such increased confidence in 
the present ability of our several legisla- 
tive reference librarians to furnish mate- 
rial to him which heretofore he had to 
pay for, that he felt his company could be 
the clearing house until such time as 
either our Association through some bu- 
reau like Mr. Lapp’s, or the librarian of 
Congress, could take up the service which 


he would be very glad to give up at any 
time. 

Now, the report which I should like to 
make here was made to the law librarians 
and adopted by them, and a special com- 
mittee, composed of Mr. Poole of the law 
library of the New York Association of 
the Bar, Mr. Small of the Iowa law library, 
Mr. Shaffer of the Washington state law 
library and myself, was appointed to see 
what arrangements could be made toward 
sending out the circular letters and put- 
ting the questions properly and intelli- 
gently before those interested. If it is 
agreeable to this body, I wish a similar 
committee might be appointed. 

President WYER: Mr. Godard’s state- 
ment is interesting as applying to this 
matter of the distribution of bills and in- — 
formation about bills, and it will form 
part of the proceedings for the informa- 
tion of those who are interested in learn- 
ing more of the possibilities offered by the 
Law Reporting Company. Its suggestion 
that the incoming administration appoint 
a committee to codperate with a similar 
committee from the law librarians will be 
acted upon no doubt by the new president. 

The next item on the program is the 
report of the Committee on exchange and 
distribution of state documents, Mrs. M. 
C. Spencer, librarian Michigan state li- 
brary. ‘ 

Mrs. SPENCER: Before I became the 
head of the Michigan state library I served 
an apprenticeship of seven years as assist- 
ant, and in that time I learned to know— 
and I have ever since been increasing that 
knowledge—the great value of state docu- 
ments, I think there is no part of our 
library which I am more anxious about 
and more desirous of completing than the 
documentary department. If one thinks 
that no history of any state can be writ- 
ten without daily and hourly reference to 
the documents, they will realize perhaps 
more their value. In the reports of state 
officers you can trace the civilization, the 
evolution, the development of every state, 
and it is those things which are coming 
to be realized more and more as the states 
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grow older. In my own state we have 
spent hundreds of dollars in the past 
twenty years in the purchase of old docu- 
ments, which we were not able to get 
otherwise. It has seemed to me rather 
strange that this Association for a num- 
ber of years has not considered the im- 
portance of this work, and I hope that from 
now on there will be more active work 
done along this line. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ExX- 
CHANGE AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
STATE DOCUMENTS 


In the performance of the duties of my 
office, I wrote to all the state librarians 
requesting them to answer certain ques- 
tions. I received reports from thirty-nine 
states, and nine states neglected to re- 
port. The states were as follows: 


How and by Whom Reports are Dis- 
tributed 


Arizona—Supreme court reports by li- 
brarian; codes and laws by secretary of 
state; departments their own. 

California—Librarian, quarterly. 

Colorado—Librarian, annually. 

Connecticut—Librarian, irregularly. 

Delaware—Librarian, annually. 

Georgia—Librarian, annually and at 
other times. 

Illinois—Secretary of state. 

Indiana—Librarian, semi-annually. 

lowa—Librarian, biennially except edu- 
cational publications. 

Kansas—Librarian, annually except su- 
preme court reports and laws. 

Kentucky—Librarian, annually. 

Maine—Librarian, irregularly. 

Massachusetts—Secretary of state, an- 
nually. 

Maryland—Librarian, semi-annually and 
annually; departments distribute their 
own. 

Michigan—Librarian, semi-annually. 

Minnesota—Librarian, irregularly. 

Mississippi—Secretary of state, irregu- 
larly. 

Missouri—Librarian, irregularly. 
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Montana—Librarian, semi-annually. 
Nebraska—Librarian, biennially and 
when published. 
Nevada—Librarian, irregularly. 
New Hampshire—Librarian, annually. 
New Jersey—Librarian. 
New York—Librarian, two or _ three 
times a year. 
North Carolina—Librarian, biennially. 
North Dakota—Librarian, semi-annually. 
Ohio—Librarian, annually. 
Oregon—Librarian, annually. 
Pennsylvania—Librarian, semi-annually. 
Rhode Island—Librarian, semi-annually. 
South Carolina—Librarian, annually. 
Tennessee—Librarian, supreme court 
reports annually, documents biennially. 
Texas—Librarian, biennially. 
Utah—Librarian, when published. 
Vermont—Librarian, biennially. 
Virginia—Librarian, annually. 
Washington—Librarian, biennially. 
Wisconsin—Librarian, biennially and as 
published. 
Wyoming—Librarian, biennially. 


In connection with this report which I 
have drawn, I asked for remarks. I have 
those remarks here, and the president 
thought that perhaps I might read them: 


States Where State Librarian Distributes 
All Public Documents—How 
Distributed 


Colorado—Annually. 


Remarks: In 1914 the number of re- 
ports printed did not permit sending to 
state libraries. In 1914 a man was hired 
to sort and arrange the tons of old reports 
in our sub-basement vault and before 1915 
I hope to aid state libraries in completing 
their collections of Colorado reports, send- 
ing shipments prepaid. I am not able to 
reply in full as to “character of ex- 
changes,” as I have been in charge of the 
library since January, 1914. I believe in 
distributing documents to states which . 
do not distribute theirs, in cases like that 
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of Colorado, where the library funds are 
inadequate. 
ALICE LAMBERT, 
Asst. Librarian. 


Connecticut—Legislative reference mate- 
rial weekly during session of General 
Assembly and at other times when 
enough for package. 


Delaware—Annually. 

Remarks: I do not think it advisable 
to send to other states that do not ex- 
change with us. 

THOMAS W. WILSON, 
Librarian. 


Georgia—Annually and at other irregular 
intervals. 


Kansas—Annually, except court reports 
and session laws sent as published. 
Remarks: Some librarians send nothing 

but court reports on exchange account and 

seem to be indifferent about receiving 
general exchanges from other libraries. In 
these cases I believe it would be best to 
limit the distribution to the books actually 
desired, or base the exchanges from one 
library to the exchanges received from an- 
other. 

JAMES L. KING, 
Librarian. 


Kentucky—Annually. 

Remarks: We have always kept up our 
exchanges through comity of agreement 
and laws—for which we have receipts. 

FRANK KAVANAUGH, 
Librarian. 


Maine—Two or three times a year. 
Remarks: Our method of distribution 
seems to be satisfactory. Each depart- 
ment, of course, has its own list to re- 
ceive the current report, but all public li- 
braries, state libraries, institutions of 
learning, etc., are supplied by the library. 
All requests for back numbers of any de- 
partment report are filled by the library 
where all duplicates of all department re- 
ports, laws, etc., are kept. The law also 
requires that we put away fifty copies of 


each report as received for future use. We 
send all laws, reports, etc., to every state 
library. 
H, C. PRINCE, 
Librarian. 


Michigan—Semi-annually. 

Remarks: The entire control of ex- 
change of state documents is placed in 
the hands of the state librarian, who re- 
ceives from the state printers 200 copies 
of all state publications; the same number 
of supreme court reports are placed with 
her for distribution. Shipments are made 
semi-annually to each state regardless of 
what the state library may receive in re- 
turn. The shipments include laws, legis- 
lative journals, reports of state officers 
and such miscellaneous matter as may be 
published by the state during the year. 

MARY C. SPENCER, 
Librarian. 


Minnesota—Whenever sufficient material 
accumulates. 

Remarks: Distribution made by docu- 
ment clerk in secretary of state’s office to 
libraries designated by state librarian. 
Journals and documents have been sent (at 
times) to libraries that desire them. We 
hope to rearrange the exchange system so 
as to furnish all the documents where de- 
sired. I think this can be arranged with- 
out any change in the law except that an 
added appropriation is necessary to pay 
the expense. I intend soon to send a cir- 
cular letter to all exchange libraries so 
as to know just what material is desired 
on exchange account. Indiana, Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York 
and a few other states seem to have solved 
the problem. 

ELIAS J. LIEN, 
Librarian. 


Missouri—No regular time. 


Remarks: We have no plan for a more 
successful distribution. We send to all 
states except those that indicate they do 
not wish them. 

GEO. E. SMITH, 
Librarian. 












Montana—Semi-annually. 


Nebraska—Laws, legislative journals and 
supreme court reports when published; 
reports of state officers biennially. 


Remarks: Think it best to send ex- 
change material to states when requested, 
even though they may not be able to recip- 
rocate, except statutes. 

H. C. LINDSAY, 
Librarian. 


New Hampshire—Annually. 


Remarks: We believe in broadest ex- 
change arrangements. We think some offi- 
cial association to take charge of matter 
and get definite contract of exchange from 
each state might solve many of the diffi- 
culties. 

ARTHUR H. CHASE, 
Librarian. 


New Jersey— 


Remarks: Distribution is made under 
the direction of the state librarian by the 
custodian of the statehouse, who is cus- 
todian of all the state documents, except 
those placed upon the shelves of the state 
library. In regard to sending documents 
to states that do not distribute their pub- 
lications, we have no such problem to deal 
with, as we exchange with all the states 
and as a result have a library that so far 
as laws, reports and public documents are 
concerned is one of the most complete in 
the country. We have the laws and re- 
ports of the federal government and all 
the states in the Union from the very be- 
ginning. 

JOHN P. DULLARD, 
Librarian. 


North Dakota—Semi-annually. 


Remarks: We have the reports of state 
officers in bound sets called public docu- 
ments for exchange and would prefer 
those of other states in the same form, as 
our shelf room is not sufficient to accom- 
modate the various reports and they are 
generally discarded and much valuable in- 
formation wasted. It seems to me that 
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the public documents are the only reports 
of state officers that need to be exchanged. 
If you don’t send to all states now, you will 
very likely have to sometime. 


New York—Two or three times a year. 


Remarks: One hundred and sixty-five 
copies of laws, 133 of legislative docu- 
ments and journals are given to us free 
for exchange. We have to buy and pay 
for the court reports sent to other states 
on exchange account. The state library 
also distributes to libraries and educa- 
tional institutions all publications of the 
University of the State of New York. It 
also has a very large stock of duplicate 
state documents of all dates and kinds, 
which is used for exchange purposes (with 
institutions) and for sale (with individu- 
als) as demands arise. The state library 
also procures whenever possible a suffi- 
cient quota to supply other state and lo- 
cal libraries with important documents. 

J. I. WYER, JR., 
Librarian. 


Ohio—Annually. 


Remarks: I do not think it advisable 
to send documents to states that do not 
exchange. 

J. H. NEWMAN, 
Librarian. 


Oregon—Annually. 
Remarks: Exchanges sent prepaid to 
those who reciprocate. 
CORNELIA MARVIN, 
Librarian. 


Pennsylvania—Semi-annually. 

Remarks: There are many other publi- 
cations, besides the laws, journals, reports 
of state officers and supreme court reports, 
which are furnished without waiting for 
request. 

THOS. L. MONTGOMERY, 
Librarian. 


Rhode Island—Semi-annually. 


Remarks: In addition to the regular 
state exchange we have a special mailing 
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list for documents, bills and journals sent 
out weekly during the session. 
HERBERT O. BRIGHAM, 
Librarian. 


South Carolina—Annually. 


Remarks: I know of no better method 
of distribution of state documents than 
that in use now, that is, by sending one 
copy to each state. This state sends doc- 
uments to each state in the Union regard- 
less of whether they send to us or not. 


Texas—Biennially. 


Remarks: It appears to me that the 
best way to distribute the state documents 
is that pursued by a number of states now, 
te send sets in bound volumes—if there 
is any reason for separates they can usu- 
ally be obtained upon request. By send- 
ing bound volumes you are reasonably 
sure that the documents will not go into 
the waste basket. Texas has received the 
documents of a number of states through 
courtesy, for we have not been sending 
ours in return as should have been done. 
It has been a great favor and of much serv- 
ice to our work. It seems to me there is 
no valid objection to sending the docu- 
ments to all states, unless they refuse 
them. The present authorities here have 
not been responsible for the negligence in 
distribution of documents, but they would 
have suffered a great handicap had not 
ethers been more generous than those 
here could be under the existing condi- 
tions. 

ERNEST W. WINKLER, 
Librarian. 


Vermont—Biennially. 

Remarks: In regard to sending docu- 
ments to states that do not distribute their 
publications, we have always done so, 
mainly in the hope that they would some- 
time send their publications to us. Per- 
sonally I should be in favor of sending 
documents only to the states who would 
exchange. 

E. L. WHITNEY, 
Custodian of Documents. 
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Virginia—Annually. 


Remarks: I think the present method 
is about as good as we can expect to get, 
considering the number of the states and 
the fact that in some of them a very low 
estimate is put on the value of exchange 
material. I believe that exchange mate- 
rial should be sent to all the states. In 
course of time all will be brought to re- 
ciprocate. 

H. R. McILWAINE, 
Librarian. 


Washington—Biennially. 


Remarks: Our law contemplates all 
distribution through the state library, 
even current daily requests to departments 
for department reports. 

J. M. HITT, 
Librarian. 


Wisconsin—Bound sets of public docu- 
ments biennially, others as published. 
Remarks: We do not make a practice 

of sending to states that do not send to 

us. Our authority is to exchange with 
other states “which practice like comity.” 
GILSON G. GLASIER, 
Librarian. 

Wyoming—Biennially. | 
Remarks: Distribution should be lim- 

ited to exchange. 

FRANCES A. DAVIS, 
Librarian. 


States Where the State Librarian Dis- 
tributes Part of Public Documents— 
How Distributed 


California—Quarterly. 

Remarks: Statutes, journals of the leg- 
islature and court reports are distributed 
by the secretary of state; state library 
receives fifty copies of certain publica- 
tions for distribution; distribution is prac- 
tically confined to libraries in the state. 
Think it advisable to distribute documents 
to states that do not distribute their pub- 
lications. It is unfortunate that we have 
no centralized distribution, but we hope 
this may be remedied. In the meantime 
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we certainly need the publications of the 
other states. 
J. L. GILLIS, 
Librarian. 


Indiana—Semi-annually. 

Remarks: Documents are not distrib- 
uted by state librarian to individuals; that 
is done by the office issuing the report. 
The state librarian should be made by 
law the distributing agent of all state doc- 
uments. I would send documents to all 
states unless they absolutely refused to 
receive them. Legislative journals and 
reports of state officers are distributed by 
the librarian, laws by secretary of state 
and supreme court reports by supreme 
court librarian. 

DEMARCHUS C. BROWN, 
Librarian. 


lowa—Biennially except educational pub- 
lications. 

Remarks: In Iowa the _ distribution 
would be more successful if turned over 
to the state library. As it is when there 
is failure we can only nag the document 
clerk in the office of the secretary of 
state. Do not deem it advisable to ex- 
change with states that do not recipro- 
cate. For example, we are now holding 
back law reports from Florida, having 
been unable to secure same from the li- 
brarian of that state. 

JOHNSON BRIGHAM, 
Librarian. 


Maryland—Some annually and some semi- 
annually. 

Remarks: We exchange laws, journals 
of house and senate and house and senate 
documents and Maryland reports as is- 
sued. The various state departments dis- 
tribute their own documents and reports 
as published. 

SALLIE WEBSTER DORSEY, 
Librarian. 


Tennessee—Annually and biennially. 
Remarks: Supreme court reports an- 

nually, legislative journals and laws bi- 

ennially. My opinion is that the most 


successful plan of distribution of state 
documents would be for one department 
(preferably the state library) to distribute 
all state documents, I think it well to 
send documents to states that do not dis- 
tribute their publications. Each state 
should desire to have other states have a 
complete record of the life of its various 
departments. Many states are handi- 
capped in publishing various reports and 
Gistributing them by lack of funds. Re- 
lief may be forthcoming in some in- 
stances and the omission of the last rec- 
tified. 
MARY SKEFFINGTON, 
Librarian. 


Massachusetts—Annually, or when issued. 
Remarks: The public documents series 
in bound volumes are sent when ready for 
distribution, i. e. two years after issue as 
separate documents. State library may 
elect to receive public documents series 
when issued in unbound form or wait and 
receive them when ready in bound form, 
but may no longer receive public docu- 
ments series in both forms. Other pub- 
lications sent when issued by office of sec- 
retary of state. Separate documents may 
be obtained usually on request from head 
of department. All exchanges are on “ex- 
change account.” The state library can 
often serve in filling in gaps in documents 
prior to those of current issue. 
CHARLES F. D. BELDEN, 
Librarian. 


Mississippi— 

Remarks: The secretary of state, Jo- 
seph W. Powers, distributes the books on 
exchange in Mississippi. 

MATTIE PLUNKETT, 
Librarian. 


Nevada—Whenever ready. 

Remarks: We send one copy of our 
state documents to each state library, to 
all the heads of the government at Wash- 
ington and to all the new possessions. The 
state of Nevada exchanges with every 
state, whether they exchange with us or 

















not. In my opinion I think it advisable to 
exchange with all states. 
FRANK J. PYNE, 
Librarian. 


North Carolina—Biennially. 

Remarks: Our legislature meets every 
two years and the regular reports of each 
department are made biennially. The ed- 
ucational department makes an annual re- 
port, but not for distribution, as it is in- 
cluded in the biennial report. The secre- 
tary of state distributes court reports, 
laws and public documents. All other re- 
ports are sent out from the various de- 
partments. All exchanges are sent out 
biennially except supreme court reports, 
which are delivered semi-annually. 

MILES O. SHERRILL, 
Librarian. 


Utah—When published. 
Remarks: One copy of state documents 
for each state. 
H. W. GRIFFITH, 
Ex-officio Librarian. 


After considering the reports which 
have been received from the state libra- 
ries with regard to the matter of the ex- 
change of state documents, your commit- 
tee wishes to present the following rec- 
ommendations for the consideration of the 
Association: 

First. It is the unanimous opinion of 
the committee that state documents 
should be distributed as generously and 
widely as possible regardless of any lack 
of reciprocity on the part of the recip- 
ients. 

Second. That so far as possible this 
distribution should extend to other insti- 
tutions which might wish to use them. 

Third. That the state library should 
be the distributing point of all state docu- 
ments, and that enough copies of these 
documents should be given to every state 
library to satisfy all possible requests. 
This committee, however, would not en- 
courage the distribution by state libra- 
rians of duplicate documents of other 
states. 
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Fourth. Recognizing the fact that “the 
trash of today is the treasure of tomor- 
row,” it is the belief of this committee 
that state librarians should realize the 
importance of state documents both from 
an historical as well as legal standpoint, 
and should make their sets as complete 
as possible. 

Fifth. That a standing committee be 
appointed from this Association, which 
during the year will correspond with all 
state librarians for the purpose of increas- 
ing if possible the exchange of state docu- 
ments, gathering statistics, etc., and in- 
vestigating conditions. 


Sixth. That the librarian of Congress 
be requested if possible to punish a check- 
list of foreign documents which are in 
the principal libraries of the United 
States. This would be of great advantage 
not only to the states, but to all the large 
libraries. 


Seventh. That a list be made by the 
National Association of State Libraries, in 
which should be included the states which 
give all documents which are under their 
control, and that this list be published in 
connection with the proceedings of the 
Association. 

President WYER: This report, an in- 
teresting report on an important subject, 
is before the Association. It will be in 
order to receive the report, and then to 
adopt the recommendations contained in 
it. A motion to receive the report is in 
order. 


Mr. SMALL: I move that the report be 
received. 

The motion was seconded and agreed to. 

President WYER: The recommenda- 
tions are important. There is wide diver- 
sity among the states as to the practice 
in distributing, as to periodicity in dis- 
tributing and as to the number of dis- 
tributing agents. In the past when we 
have had reports on this subject there 
have been suggestions for a uniform law. 
I do not believe that a uniform law will 
work very well in this. Conditions vary 
too much among the several states to 
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lend themselves to crystallization in a uni- 
form statute, but we do find out from this 
report that there are certain things that 
have been crystallized admirably for us in 
these recommendations, and if it is the 
pleasure of the Association to adopt any 
cr all of these they will furnish points 
which can be incorporated in specific leg- 
islation without going so far as to make a 
uniform law. Or if a law is not neces- 
sary—and a great deal can be accom- 
plished without formal statute at all—it 
will furnish definite suggestions upon 
which we state librarians may act to bring 
about certain modifications in distributing 
agents, increased periodicity and a greater 
liberality irrespective of reciprocal ex- 
changes. I will read these article by 
article, and ask that an indication be made 
by formal motion and second, as to the 
approval or dispproval of each: 

“First. It is the unanimous opinion of 
the committee that state documents 
should be distributed as generously and 
widely as possible, regardless of any lack 
of reciprocity on the part of the recip- 
ients.” 

That runs counter to the practice of 
more states apparently than any other one 
recommendation, because there must have 
been a dozen states reported that do not 
send in default of reciprocal exchanges, 
or indeed that express their belief that 
it is not desirable or proper, I will await 
the action of the Association on this first 
recommendation. 

Mr, SMALL: I would like to ask just 
one question, or rather state the condi- 
tion in Iowa, namely, that our statute pro- 
vides that documents shall be sent out to 
other libraries reciprocating. Of course 
we could not commit ourselves otherwise, 
and if we should vote for a resolution of 
that kind we would be voting against the 
law of our own state. 

President WYER: How many are in a 
similar condition to Iowa where the stat- 
ute prohibits? 

Miss PLUNKETT: The secretary of 
state sends just as the statute directs. He 
could not do otherwise. A great many 


times I have asked him to send to differ- 
ent states. We send, I think, to every 
state, but the statute regulates it. He 
could not do otherwise. 


Mr. LIEN: Does that resolution neces- 
sarily imply that we have to do these 
things? It says there “we recommend,” 
and I think even those states would recom- 
mend that they do the best they can. I 
do not think it binds us to do it abso- 
lutely. 

President WYER: Not at all. We may 
be willing to change the laws in some 
states if we can, but this does not bind 
the Association to anything. 

Mr. LIEN: I move the adoption of that 
recommendation. 

The motion was seconded and agreed to. 

President WYER: The second article 
reads as follows: 

“Second: That so far as possible this 
distribution shall extend to other institu- 
tions which might wish to use them.” 

Mr. SMALL: I move that that recom- 
mendation be adopted. 

The motion was seconded and agreed to. 

Mrs. SPENCER: Allow me to say in 
that respect that in our own state we dis- 
tribute very freely to educational institu- 
tions. I think any state that would bring 
that before its legislature would be given 
all the documents it wants for that pur- 
pose, because every state is proud of its 
institutions. 

President WYER: The third article 
reads as follows: 

“Third. That the state library should 
be the distributing point of all state docu- 
ments, and that enough copies of these 
documents should be given to every state 
library to satisfy all possible requests. 
This committee, however, would not en- 
courage the distribution by state librarians 
of duplicate documents of other states.” 

Mr. SMALL: I move that that be 
adopted. 

The motion was seconded and agreed to. 

President WYER: The fourth is as fol- 
lows: 


“Fourth. Recognizing the fact that ‘the 
trash of today is the treasure of tomor- 
row,’ it is the belief of this committee that 

















state librarians should realize the im- 
portance of state documents both from an 
historical as well as legal standpoint, and 
should make their sets as complete as pos- 
sible.” 

That is in the nature of a suggestion, 
and without objection it will be consid- 
ered as adopted. 

The fifth article is as follows: 


“Fifth. That a standing committee be 
appointed from this Association, which 
during the year will correspond with all 
state librarians for the purpose of increas- 
ing if possible the exchange of state docu- 
ments, gathering statistics, etc., and in- 
vestigating conditions.” 


That alters the present practice merely 
of having a standing committee which 
will not only itself take the initiative, but 
to which all other members of our Asso- 
ciation may write for information. 


Mr. BROWN: I would like to say with 
reference to that resolution that there is 
in the minutes of this Association at the 
Minnetonka session a detailed report of 
what every state does, and how it does it. 
I made that report and tabulated it. You 
will find it in the minutes of that session, 
stating how the documents were distrib- 
uted, and so on and so on, whether the 
libraries wanted a part of the documents 
or all of them. There is a committee on 
exchange and distribution of state docu- 
ments in this Association already. Is it a 
standing committee? 


President WYER: There are no stand- 
ing committees according to our constitu- 
tion, 


Mrs. SPENCER: The object of the com- 
mittee in putting that in was simply to 
bring them in closer contact during the 
year and at the next meeting, and have 
everything that happens at any time con- 
nected with them for report at the meet- 
ing of the Association. It was not con- 
sidered revolutionary, but simply to keep 
everything up to date, and an encourage- 
ment of the weak libraries. Many of them 
do not know what to do, and are glad to 
have somebody appointed to look to for 
that information. 
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President WYER: Without objection 
Number 5 will be considered as adopted. 

Number 6 reads as follows: 

“Sixth. That the librarian of Congress 
be requested if possible to publish a check- 
list of foreign documents which are in the 
principal libraries of the United States. 
This would be of great advantage not only 
to the states but to all the large libra- 
ries.” 

Without opposition or objection this will 
be considered as adopted. 

Number 7 reads as follows: 


“Seventh. That a list be made by the 
National Association of State Libraries in 
which should be included the states which 
give all documents which are under their 
control, and that this list be published in 
connection with the proceedings of the 
Association.” 

Mrs. SPENCER: That was sent to me 
by Dr. Andrews of The John Crerar li- 
brary. Although I have gathered these 
I do not want anyone to think that I knew 
enough to make all these suggestions. 


The article was agreed to. 


{The list as prepared by the commit- 
tee is printed in the report presented by 
Mrs. Spencer.] 

Mr. SMALL: I should like to ask Mr. 
Brown relative to the tabulated statement 
that he referred to. 

Mr. BROWN: It is the report made by 
this committee at the time I was chair- 
man, at the Minnetonka meeting, and it 
is in the proceedings of the National As- 
sociation. 


Mr. LIEN: I do not know whether all 
state librarians read the proceedings of 
these meetings. They ought to. I would 
move that a copy of these recommenda- 
tions be sent to each state librarian in 
separate form. I think they would be use- 
ful. 

Mrs. SPENCER: I will say that it will 
give me great pleasure to have that 
printed if it is the desire of this Associa- 
tion. My state is very generous with me 
in printed matter. I will have that done. 

The motion was seconded and agreed 
to. 
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Mr. LIEN: I wanted that done espe- 
cially for the reason that I think those 
recommendations would be of considerable 
force and influence with the legislative 
committees in case legislation was neces- 
sary. 

President WYER: We come now to 
the order of election of officers. We will 
call for the report of the Nominating com- 
mittee, Mr. Brown of Indiana, chairman. 
The secretary will read the report. 


The secretary .read the report as fol- 
lows: 

Your Committee on nominations for of- 
ficers to serve the National Association 
of State Libraries for 1914-15 begs to re 
port as follows: 

For President—J. L. Gillis of California. 

lst Vice-President—Thomas M. Owen 
of Alabama. 

2nd Vice-President—Chas. F. D. Belden 
of Massachusetts. 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. B. Lester of 
Wisconsin. 

Your committee understands that the 
incoming president will appoint the stand- 
ing committees. 

DEMARCHUS C. BROWN, 
Chairman. 


President WYER: You have heard the 
report. What is your pleasure? 

Mr. GODARD: I move that the secre- 
tary be instructed to cast the ballot of 
the Association for the officers nominated. 

The motion was seconded and agreed 
to, and the secretary cast the ballot of the 
Association for the different officers nom- 
inated. 

President WYER: The Auditing com- 
mittee, Dr. Owen of Alabama, chairman, 
will now make its report. 

Dr. Owen submitted the report of the 
Auditing committee as follows: 

REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE 

The books and accounts of the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer have been audited and the 
balance found to be correct as follows: 

3 certificates of deposit in the First 

National Bank of Madison, dated 

SCIEN, MEE secs cect scecceses $400.00 


Cash in same bank as per bank 
book balance ..........seceeees 161.68 





Total 2.6.05 $561.68 
THOMAS M. OWEN Auditing 
CHARLES S. GREENE } Committee. 

Mr. LIEN: I move that the report of 
the Committee on audit be adopted. 

The motion was seconded and agreed to. 

President WYER: The next order of 
business is the report of the Committee on 
resolutions, Mr. Godard chairman, follow- 
ing the adoption of the one resolution on 
which we acted a short time ago. 

Mr. GODARD: The Committee on reso- 
lutions would respectfully report the fol- 
lowing resolution relating to a national ar- 
chive building: 

WHEREAS, The official files and rec- 
ords of the United States government 
are now widely scattered in Washington 
and elsewhere, and in many instances 
in quarters wholly unfit, unsafe, and in- 
accessible both to officials and to students: 

RESOLVED, That we, the members of 
the National Association of State Libra- 
ries now assembled in Washington in 
our 17th annual conference, most re- 
spectfully urge those in authority to take 
such action as shall result in the speedy 
construction and equipment of a suitable 
national archive building, lest our naticn- 
al archives meet with some such disaster 
as that which occurred at the New York 
state library. 

RESOLVED, That a copy of these reso- 
lutions be sent to the President of the 
United States and the appropriate official 
of Congress. 

Dr. OWEN: I move the adoption of 
this resolution with reference to the na- 
tional archive building. 

The motion was seconded and agreed 
to. 


Mr. GODARD: When I spoke of the na- 
tional legislative reference service it was 
informally on the floor, because I had not 
had a chance to see Mr. Lapp, and I have 
not seen him now. I did not want to 
present the report without showing it to 
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him. But there is nothing new in this 
report which was not adopted by our meet- 
ing a year ago. The only thing I can re- 
port is that it is suggested that we utilize 
the legislative reference departments that 
we now have, and in order to have this 
report go on record I should like to read 
it. 

President WYER: Simply as a matter 
of information to the Association? 

Mr. GODARD: No, as a report of the 
committee. It reads: 


REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE 
OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF LAW LIBRARIES AND NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES UPON 
A NATIONAL LEGIS- 

LATIVE INFOR- 

MATION SERV- 

ICE 


Your Joint Committee upon a national 
legislative information service respect- 
fully reports as follows: 


In these days of easy and quick com- 
munication and transportation the inter- 
ests and welfare of our several states are 
fast being unified. It is therefore most 
desirable that so far as possible the laws 
of the several states along well-defined in- 
terstate topics should be uniform. To this 
end, it is essential that so far as possi- 
ble proposed legislation and progress of 
the same should be easily accessible at 
our several capitals. To make such infor- 
mation of real value the service must be 
prompt and regular. The information must 
be reliable, and so far as possible digested. 
It must be confined to the work of legis- 
lation and the activities of our several 
legislatures. Last and not least, our serv- 
ice must be national. No one state, nor 
group of states, can determine what is 
necessary for any other state, or group 
of states. Neither can the activities of 
the legislature of any state, or group of 
states, be disregarded. 


The service must be national, but so 
planned as to permit any state to discard 


such of the material as it may care to 
disregard. 

Your committee is pleased to report 
that it is convinced that such a national 
legislative information service at a nom- 
inal price is possible, feasible and desir- 
able. We recommend that a special com- 
mittee, of whom the present president 
shall be one, be appointed to represent 
this association, in conference with a sim- 
ilar committee already appointed by the 
American Association of Law Libraries, 
to confer with the Law Reporting Com- 
pany of New York, which has expressed its 
willingness to undertake to render such 
a service at a minimum cost, probably not 
to exceed $100 for the year 1915. The 
ability of this firm to render such a na- 
tional legislative information service we 
believe is unquestioned, as it has an in- 
ternational reputation for accuracy and 
promptness and has representatives at 
our several capitals. 

Respectfully submitted, 

GEORGE 8S. GODARD, 
Chairman. 

President WYER: The chair for in- 
formation which he does not now pos- 
sess would ask the chairman if this is 
a report from an existing committee of 
this Association? 

Mr. GODARD: Yes. 

President WYER: The chair did not 
have the proceedings of last year, and 
there might have been several committees 
in existence which he did not know any- 
thing about. This then is the report of a 
committee created by this Association in 
time past which has conferred with a sim- 
ilar committee from the Association of 
Law Libraries, and begs to submit the re- 
port which you have heard read. 

Mr. LIEN: I move the adoption of the 
report. 

The motion was seconded. 

Mr. GODARD: May I just add one 
word as a matter of personal privilege? 
It is this: I dislike to give up a thing 
when I start on it. That is, I want to 
report it to the Association. I do not 
care one rap whether it is adopted or 


















not, because I have to pay just as much 
as you do, but I do think that is the only 
feasible way to get at it although it is a 
big thing no matter how you come at it. 

The motion was agreed to. 

President Wyer read the following tel- 
egram: 

Nashville, Tenn., May 27, 1914. 
President National Association of State 
Libraries: 

Greetings and best wishes for a suc- 
cessful conference. 

MARY SKEFFINGTON, 
Tennessee State Library. 

President WYER: The Committee on 
resolutions offers a resolution of thanks 
to the officers and those who have contrib- 
uted to the success of the meeting here. 

The resolution was adopted. 

President WYER: There is an item of 
business coming over from the former 
session. The statement from the Execu- 
tive committee, which was then laid upon 
the table, was to be made a special order 
here. A motion to take it from the ta- 
ble and make it the special order will be 
considered, Is it the pleasure of the As- 
sociation to consider that report? It will 
involve the decision as to printing the 
proceedings. The substance of it is that 
the Executive committee of this Associa- 
tion in 1911 decided to print our proceed- 
ings separately and not in the A. L. A. 
proceedings, and only to abstract them in 
the latter. Two reasons were given at 
the time that decision was made. One 
was that they would thereby get into 
print much quicker than if we left their 
publication to the A. L. A. The other 
was that it was more dignified and com- 
patible with our separate standing among 
the powers of the earth to have our pro- 
ceedings printed separately and not in the 
A. L, A. proceedings. The statement from 
our Executive committee indicates that 
the first reason has obviously lost all its 
force because we have not had printed 
yet the proceedings either for 1912 or 1913. 
The second reason did not impress your 
present Executive committee because the 
A. L. A. will print us separate copies in 
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separate form for the use of our members; 
and for the further reason that it seems 
to the committee that it is more valuable 
to have our proceedings published in the 
A. L, A. volume with other interesting 
and related library material, when they 
will give us fifteen pages free and re- 
print our separate work at mere cost of 
press work, cheaper than it is to print it 
ourselves. If it is your pleasure to take 
this matter from the table and decide it 
here, it might facilitate publication. 

Mr. LIEN: I move that the matter be 
taken from the table and considered at 
this time. 

The motion was seconded and agreed 
to. 

President WYER: Therefore the mat- 
ter is now before you, and the only ques- 
tion involved is, do you wish to settle the 
matter of publication now, whether we 
shall publish our proceedings separately 
or in the A. L. A. proceedings, or do you 
wish to leave it to your incoming Execu- 
tive committee? 

Mr. LIEN: May I ask if that is a re- 
port of a committee, or in what form is it 
at this time? 

President WYER: In effect it was a 
report, but it is a statement made by the 
Executive committee of matters it deemed 
should be laid before the meeting. 

Mr. BROWN: MI understand that the 
suggestion made there is that the proceed- 
ings of this association be printed with 
the A. L. A. proceedings. 

President WYER: Yes. 

Mr. BROWN: Nothing is said then 
about printing a separate volume, but we 
can easily get pamphlets. 

President WYER: Something is said. 
We have the assurance, and it is incor- 
porated in the report, that the A. L. A. 
will print under the old condition that 
they formerly did print our report, namely, 
give us fifteen pages without cost, and 
they will charge us the cost price for 
such pages as overrun fifteen, and they 
will print for us separate copies with our 
cover and title-page at the mere cost of 
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such title-page, and the press work and 
paper. 

Mr. LIEN: Would a motion to adopt 
that recommendation be a proper one? 

President WYER: There is no recom- 
mendation, but a motion to instruct the 
present president and secretary of the As- 
sociation, who are charged with the print- 
ing of the proceedings of this meeting, to 
have them so printed, will be in order. 

Mr. LIEN: I so move. 

The motion was seconded. 

President WYER: It is moved that 
the proceedings of this meeting be printed 
in the A. L. A. proceedings at rates of- 
fered by that Association, and that a suit- 
able number of separate copies be printed 
for distribution to the members of this 
Association. Those favoring that motion 
will say “aye.” 

Mr. GODARD: I notice you say “the 
members of the Association.” It has been 
customary to send it to all state librarians 
whether they were members or not, hop- 
ing that the librarian of today who was 
not really able to come might come next 
year. I should say to give them to all 
state librarians, 

President WYER: That is in line with 
the report we have heard from the chair- 
man of the Committee on distribution of 
documents. I am sure Minnesota will ac- 
cept that amendment. The number, it 
may be said, varies somewhat, the same 
number of proceedings in separate form 
not being sent to all state librarians, but 


this will insure that every state librarian 
gets at least one copy whether the libra- 
rian be a member or not. 

Those favoring the amended motion will 
say “aye.” 

The motion was agreed to. 

Secretary LESTER: Perhaps I might 
say, so that the members may understand 
what that printing will involve, that your 
vote means that we will go back to the 
form of printing used from 1905 to 1910 
inclusive—1911 was the change—and that 
the usual number in the past has been 
300 copies of separates. I will follow that 
same rule unless otherwise instructed. 

Mr. COLE: Do you still send in ac- 
cordance with the amount of contribution 
in annual dues? 

Secretary LESTER: Not necessarily. 

Mr. COLE: I have been receiving more 
than I really cared for. 

Secretary LESTER: I think it is true 
that there has never been any complaint 
of too few, and some have, as Mr. Cole 
suggested, received more than they need. 

President WYER: I think the secre- 
tary will always be glad to have returned 
to his office any surplus copies which 
may not be needed or desired. 

If there is no further business to be 
brought before the Association a motion 
to adjourn is in order. 

Mr. BROWN: I move we adjourn. 

The motion was seconded and agreed 
to, and the Association adjourned sine 
die. 
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LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 
Eleventh Annual Meeting at Washington, D. C., May 26-28, 1914 


FIRST SESSION 
(Tuesday, May 26, 9:30 a. m.) 


The League of Library Commissions met 
in the New Willard Hotel; the president, 
Miss Elizabeth B. Wales, occupied the 
chair. In the absence of the secretary, 
Mr. Robert P. Bliss of Pennsylvania was 
appointed secretary pro tem. 

The report of the secretary was read 
and on motion approved. 

The president appointed a committee to 
make nominations to fill the various of- 
fices, as follows: Dr. Thomas M. Owen, 
Alabama; Miss Carrie E. Scott, Indiana; 
Miss Fannie C. Rawson, Kentucky. 

The committee was asked to report be- 
fore the close of the morning session. 

After a short statement by the presi- 
dent of the tendency to divide the free 
library work among a number of agencies 
and the importance of arriving at some 
definition of the commission field, she 
called on Mr. JOHNSON BRIGHAM of 
Iowa, who read a paper on the topic: 


COSRDINATION — NOT COMPETITION 
Our Responsibility to the Commonwealth 
—The Call to Service and a Note 
of Warning 


The closer we get to the relation ex- 
isting between the Library Commission 
and the state, the more we must be im- 
pressed with a sense of responsibility. 

When the commonwealth created the 
Library Commission, making it a compo- 
nent part of our educational system, its 
purpose the better equipment of the citi- 
zen for the duties of citizenship, it put 
upon the commission worker a heavy bur- 
den of service. 

The League of Library Commissions, an 
outgrowth of desire on the part of iso- 
lated commissions to “get together” for 
comparison of experiences and the con- 





sideration of plans for service, like all 
other federated bodies is in more or less 
danger of enthusiastic commitment to pol- 
icies reaching out beyond the scope of 
operations included in the purpose of its 
originators and in the law which origi- 
nally made it an agent of the state for the 
accomplishment of that purpose. 

We have so often heard the demagog 
cry “Close to the people,” that, like the 
traditional wolf-scare, the cry has lost 
some of its force. And yet it cannot be 
ignored. 

We cannot ignore the fact that the pub- 
lic is behind us—the taxpaying public, the 
tradition-bound public—a public in at 
least one respect like the well-advertised 
man from our league president’s state, in 
that it has to be shown—a public that 
when in bad temper is given to very plain 
speech concerning commissions in gen- 
eral—not always making an exception in 
favor of the Library Commission. 

Said the chairman of a Senate appro- 
priations committee recently: 

“If I had my way I’d abolish your com- 
mission. About the only thing I see in it 
is a nice easy place for one woman at a 
big salary, and junketing expenses for the 
rest!” 

The circumstance that, in view of the 
splendid record the commission in ques- 
tion has made, a Senate leader could be 
so blind and so unjust, and that the man 
who made the remark was virtually in 
control of legislative appropriations, re- 
veals the fact that the Library Commis- 
sion must not be content to “make good” 
—it must make itself felt. 

Presidents Roosevelt and Wilson have 
taught us a lesson. Certain of their de- 
mands might have carried insufficient 
weight with legislators, but for their way 
of appealing from indifferent and antag- 
onistic statesmen directly to the people— 
starting a back-fire compelling the legisla- 
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tors to seck safety by supporting measures 
demanded by their constituents. 

We have relied too much upon the 
worthiness of our cause and too little upon 
organization for offensive and defensive 
action. 

As we all know, the Library Commission 
finds its richest field, its most bountiful 
harvest, in small communities and in the 
smaller social centers. There are still 
many good-sized villages and towns that 
have ill-equipped and struggling libraries. 
Back of these are many smaller commu- 
nities as yet unblest by any public library, 
and farther back are the country cross- 
roads, with their limited advantages and 
their need of books. Since the better 
preparation of citizens for citizenship is, 
in general terms, the call of the Library 
Commission, surely the outer limit of the 
commission’s field, will not have been 
reached until every community, including 
the remotest country crossroad, shall 
have been reached by its missionaries. 
For, so far as votes influence the trend 
of affairs, the ballot of the isolated farm- 
hand offsets that of the university presi- 
dent; and in the woman suffrage states— 
which I trust will soon include every state 
in the Union—the vote of the humblest 
farm-hand, or his wife, or daughter, has 
all the sovereign value, for good or ill, 
possessed by the governor’s wife or 
daughter. 

After years of unavailing petitioning on 
our part, the parcel post has now come 
to our relief, opening and extending ave- 
nues for missionary work and making pos- 
sible a degree of thoroughness in extend- 
ing first aid to individuals, clubs, small 
libraries and communities, undreamt of 
in the pioneer days of the Library Com- 
mission. 

The humblest citizen, himself, directly 
or indirectly, a taxpayer, has a right to 
all the available advantages afforded by 
the commonwealth. To stop short of this 
goal is to dole out advantages unequally 
and unfairly. To codperate with the 
schools in meeting this demand is—again 


speaking in general terms—the mission 
of the Library Commission. ; 

No sooner does the enthusiastic and 
therefore “very human” worker for the 
public good feel that he has measurably 
mastered one field of endeavor than he 
proceeds to look over the fence to find 
what needs to be done in the field beyond. 
This desire for adventure in new fields 
has in every age been given hard names 
by those too near to get the right per- 
spective. I like the euphemistic epithet 
applied to it by the poet Spenser—‘“the 
sacred hunger of ambitious minds.” But 
even a “sacred hunger” suggests the de- 
sirability of fletcherizing! 

Going back to my first figure—that of 
the field—when we find ourselves within 
sight of the border line of present activi- 
ties, it is wise to ask ourselves seriously 
whether we have permanently “made 
good” in the field we already occupy; 
whether we may not be compelled at any 
time to win some of our victories over 
again. Permit a single illustration. 

Following the passage of a state-wide 
prohibitory law in Iowa, in 1883, a valiant 
leader in the cause of “the home against 
the saloon” exultantly turned to a group 
of her associates, her voice suffused with 
emotion, and solemnly remarked: “Our 
next crusade will be against tobacco!” 
Now, much as a crusade against tobacco 
was—and still is—needed, this noble 
woman made the mistake common to 
those enthusiastically engaged in public 
service—the mistake of concluding that 
permanent results are attained by a single 
victory, or even a series of victories. 
Stand-patism dies hard! More than thirty 
years have elapsed since that noble wom- 
an regarded her victory as won; but the 
sad fact still confronts her successors that 
the victory bravely won in ’83 was far 
from conclusive, for the legalized saloon 
is still a menace to the home in more 
than a third of her state. 

Now for the application. The career 
of every one of the thirty-five commis- 
sions represented in this League has 
been marked by gratifying achievements. 
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One after another the obstacles put i 

the way of its progress—by narrow con- 
servatism and by ignorance and parsi- 
mony, have been seemingly borne down; 
until now, looking complacently over the 
field, in our more optimistic moments we 
may incline to regard our victory as vir- 
tually won, and find ourselves asking 
“What next?” But, if we have not al- 
ready been, we are likely to be, rudely 
awakened some day to the fact that our 
fight is still on. 


Permanent victories are those which 
are twice won—yes, won over and over 
again. Instead of over-hopefully pushing 
on into new fields of activities—fields 
which others, with purposes as clearly 
defined as our own, are bravely endeavor- 
ing to fill and with a measure of success 
quite as reassuring as that which accom- 
panied our earlier efforts—is it not better 
to keep within the well-defined limitations 
of our own field, strengthening the weak 
places along our lines with a thorough- 
ness of service not possible a few years 
ago, covering our field so thoroughly that 
the results already attained may be bet- 
ter established and that the promise of 
the present may be reasonably assured 
for the future? 


These questions would seem to answer 
themselves. They suggest a general con- 
sideration of the relation of the Library 
Commission to the other library activities 
of the state; but I shall be compelled to 
confine myself to a single phase of the 
subject—one which has at least the merit 
of timeliness—namely, the relation of the 
Library Commission to legislative refer- 
ence. 


And let me make clear at the outset 
that what I have to say on this point has 
no bearing whatever upon the Wisconsin 
Library Commission, which, without ques- 
tion in my mind, is leading the world in 
legislative reference work. Circumstances 
made it seem best, at the time it was 
established, to attach the proposed legis- 
lative reference service to the Wisconsin 
commission. At the outset a generous 


appropriation was made for that service, 
and the appropriation has since been in- 
creased—increased beyond the wildest 
dreams of commissioners in most other 
states. It is doing splendid service and 1 
would not even intimate that it should be 
transferred to any other department. 

But, in the state in which appropria- 
tions come hard and are small at most, 
and in which separate legislative refer- 
ence service has already been established, 
is it wise, or loyal to the state, or gener- 
ous to the new branch of public service, 
to attempt to cover the very field for 
which such service was instituted? 

With the limited resources at the com- 
mand of most of our commissions, is it 
policy even to seem to cover that field, by 
answering inquiries and supplying mate- 
rial which the legislative reference serv- 
ice can better answer and more exhaust- 
ively supply? 

Why should not the loyal commission 
worker take satisfaction in turning over 
to the new department of library activi- 
ties all inquiries and calls for assistance 
which naturally group themselves under 
the general term “economic”? The crea- 
tion of a legislative reference library, or 
bureau, is of itself an indication that the 
state does not expect this service from the 
Library Commission. 

Is it just to the already well-defined 
mission of the Library Commission to 
dissipate the commission’s energies and 
financial resources by entering this al- 
ready occupied field? 

And in the state not yet fully commit- 
ted to legislative reference, would it not 
be wiser to urge the inauguration of such 
service, rather than undertake a Hercu- 
lean task for which (with the one ex- 
ception already mentioned) the Library 
Commission is inadequately equipped? 


Ignoring, for the moment, the question 
of desirability, let us briefly consider the 
feasibility of attempting to cover this field. 
Some of us have already, in part at least, 
committed ourselves to certain features 
of legislative reference service, possi- 
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bly without thoroughly counting the pres- 
ent cost or without attempting to estimate 
the geometrically increasing expense at- 
tending the service, or without duly 
considering the logical necessity of 
rounding out the service to approximate 
completeness. We have already found we 
cannot begin to cover the range of eco- 
nomic questions without a membership in 
all the leading economic organizations 
and the many societies closely related 
thereto. I recently began a list of the 
principal economic associations which 
would rightfully claim our support, but 
stopped at the twenty-fourth, deeming it 
unwise to tax your patience with a list 
as long as mine would necessarily be. 

Trailing along after most, if not all, of 
these best-known organizations are other 
bodies, or branch societies, state and mu- 
nicipal, all with more or less valuable 
literature relating to social questions. To 
handle all this literature and make it 
readily available involves an appalling 
amount of detail work and a bankrupting 
salary list. 

Nor should our ventures in these di- 
rections be limited to our own country. 
There are many and various societies in 
England, France, Germany, Italy and the 
provinces and colonies, that are making 
scientific study of questions now before, 
or likely to come before, Congress and 
our state legislatures, and sure to be taken 
up by our clubs and debating societies. 

Assuming for the moment that we can 
afford to possess ourselves of this wealth 
of material, how are we going to handle 
it with any degree of thoroughness with 
the force we now have, or are likely to 
have, and at the same time do justice to 
distinctively commission work? 

Then there are the sociological publica- 
tions put forth by our universities. Few 
universities are now without their reviews 
and their annual output of books on so- 
ciological questions, many of them ex- 
tremely valuable and most of them rela- 
tively expensive. 


Then, too, there is the enormous output 
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of sociological works from the world’s 
great publishing houses. 

Then again (always barring the Wiscon- 
sin commission with its big appropriation 
for reference work) what can the Library 
Commission do in the handling of the 
state and national, English and colonial 
documents, absolutely necessary to the 
mastery of public questions? Why should 
the commission attempt this well-nigh 
impossible thing, when within a few min- 
utes’ walk, or within easy reach by phone, 
is the state library’s presumably exhaust- 
ive collection of documents available for 
legislative reference? 

The same question might be raised with 
certain over-ambitious university libra- 
rians—but that’s another phase of the 
question. 

The legislative and municipal reference 
libraries have a Herculean task before 
them to keep up with the procession of ad- 
vanced thought and action in their fast- 
broadening and far-extending field. 

We—I am speaking as a commissioner 
and with no conscious jealousy as a state 
librarian—we, who are living well up to 
our income and are given to clamoring for 
increase, had best withdraw from this 
field entirely, instead of vainly striving 
to compete with organizations created for 
a special purpose outside our own. And 
those of you who have been looking over 
the fence into this interesting legislative 
reference field had best, here and now, 
decide to continue to serve in the sphere 
of activities to which it has pleased the 
state to call you. 

Any attempt to compete with other de- 
partments of library work means a slack- 
ening of our own pace in the field already 
well defined for us and by us—a field won 
but not yet fully occupied. 

Far from feeling a sense of humiliation 
over our inability to respond satisfactorily 
to every demand made upon us for aid and 
information, it should be a source of posi- 
tive satisfaction to commission workers to 
direct inquiries to other departments of 
state activities, thus strengthening and 
encouraging by codrdination—not weak- 
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ening by an attempted competition—the 
clearly defined work of the state in other 
directions. Is not our field already broad 
enough? And are not our opportunities 
for helpfulness in that field now growing 
faster than our funds and force of work- 
ers are increasing? Let us remove all 
confusion in our own minds, in the public 
mind, and in the legislative mind, as to 
the logical limitation of our field and as 
to the thoroughness of our plans for work 
in that field. 

Mr. J. R. C. HONEYMAN, of Regina, 
Saskatchewan, presented a paper on 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE TRAVEL- 
ING LIBRARY IN SASKATCHEWAN 


When I received, a few weeks ago, your 
president’s kindly expressed invitation to 
address the League of Library Commis- 
sions on the subject of the “Possibilities 
of the traveling library under the new 
law of the Province of Saskatchewan,” I 
felt in the first place honored that such a 
very new and untried member of the 
A. L. A. should be asked to address a 
meeting of this sort upon any subject, and 
in the next place, I was conscious of the 
fact that after all, I was not the proper 
person to undertake the duty. My official 
position is that of librarian of the public 
library of a young and rapidly growing 
city, which has already to face seriously 
many of those important social questions 
which have forced themselves on the at- 
tention of all considerable cities of the 
Middle West, and which seem to me to be 
vitally connected with the functions of 
such an institution as that with which I 
have the honor to be connected. And, 
therefore, the subject of traveling libraries 
hardly comes within my purview. The 
proper person to have addressed you on 
this occasion is unquestionably the li- 
brarian of the Legislative Assembly of the 
Province, or as he has recently been 
termed the “provincial librarian,” who has 
had conferred upon him by the legislative 
certain powers and duties in connection 
with library extension and supervision 
within the Province. 


I must also ask you to be good enough 
to bear with me if in the course of these 
remarks I appear to attach too much im- 
portance to my own opinions, or to re- 
fer too frequently to my own actions; but 
the fact of the matter is that until about 
a month ago, when largely through my 
personal efforts we succeeded in organiz- 
ing the Saskatchewan Library Associa- 
tion, I had been “a voice crying in the 
wilderness,” and crying apparently in vain, 
for the extension of library facilities to 
the people of our rural districts, and 
therefore if the personal pronoun appears 
too often I must ask you to consider it as 
used not ex more but ex necessitate. 

The Province of Saskatchewan is, as 
you know, the middle one of the three 
vast prairie provinces of Canada. Its to 
tal area is 251,700 square miles. All that 
portion of the Province which lies north 
of the North Saskatchewan river to, say 
about 350 miles north of the interna- 
tional boundary, does not for the present 
at least come within the scope of prac- 
tical politics for library purposes, being 
entirely unsettled, its few occupants con- 
sisting of roving bands of Indians, Hud- 
son Bay officials and fur traders, mis- 
sionaries and half-breeds. It is a land of 
lakes, swamps, timber lands and rivers, 
largely as yet unexplored, and its capabil- 
ities for agriculture and therefore for 
prosperous settlement have at least not 
been proven to a sufficient extent to at- 
tract immigration. 

The southern portion, however, com- 
prising an area of approximately 129,500 
square miles, is practically all capable of 
being made the subject of successful agri- 
cultural operations and the population of 
this settled area has increased according 
to official census figures from a little over 
92,000 in 1901 to 492,432 in 1911, and at 
the present time must exceed half a mil- 
lion. Perhaps you will appreciate these 
figures better when I say that the area of 
this—the settled — portion of Saskatche- 
wan is greater than that of any of the 
states of the Union, except Texas, Mon- 
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tana and California, and its population is 
about equal to that of New Hampshire. 

The factors to be taken into considera- 
tion in the development of any system of 
traveling libraries under our conditions 
are: 

(1) Extent of country to be served. 

(2) Facilities of transportation. 

(3) Density of population. 

(4) Character of the population. 

(5) Rate of increase. 

(6) Nature of the machinery necessary 
to carry out the work. 

With regard to (1) Extent of country, 
in view of the remarks above made, it is 
not necessary to elaborate. (2) Trans- 
portation. This is not a factor that need 
cause us any anxiety. Three great trans- 
continental railroads are already covering 
southern Saskatchewan with a network of 
lines. There are besides these, parcel post 
and rural free delivery. (3) Density of 
population. The principal industry of the 
Province, being still the growing of wheat 
on farms which may range anywhere from 
a half section to three or four sections, 
insures that the farmhouses shall be far 
apart and neighbors more or less isolated 
from one another. This, however, will 
doubtless change in course of time; first, 
because continued grain growing must 
necessarily exhaust the soil; second, be- 
cause Canada now produces annually 
more wheat than the total annual require- 
ments of the United Kingdom, our prin- 
cipal market; third, because an earnest 
and more or less successful educational 
campaign is being carried» on by both 
federal and provincial governments and 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway, with 
a view to inducing our farmers to main- 
tain smaller farms and to cultivate them 
better; to practice rotation of crops; to 
raise cattle, sheep, hogs and poultry, and 
to give serious attention to dairy farm- 
ing. Still another reason for anticipating 
a change is the fact that owing to un- 
wise business methods and the spirit of 
speculation on the part of some farmers, 
many have become land poor, and vast 
estates are falling into the hands of loan 


companies and implement concerns which 
will necessarily deal with them in a way 
to make them productive or attractive to 
small investors. (4) Character of popu- 
lation. Canada may be said to be develop- 
ing a picked population in which the 
Anglo-Saxon element predominates. Profit- 
ing by the experience of the United States, 
we are now enforcing strict regulation of 
immigration. The average intelligence is 
high and our people are anxious for im- 
provement, and if given the opportunity 
are willing to do their share in the mat- 
ter of library extension. To illustrate 
this point, I am going to read to you two 
letters, selected from a file of many simi- 
lar ones which I have received. The first 
is from the wife of a small storekeeper 
at a little village fully 100 miles from Re- 
gina, the second from a farmer’s wife at 
another little similar village in a different 
locality. 

“Would it be possible for this settle- 
ment to obtain a case of your discarded 
books from the library? The people here 
are crazy for books and borrow all I have 
to loan, and with the exception of a couple 
of homes down in the village a book is al- 
most an unknown luxury. The hardest 
part of the winter lies before us, and if 
we could get a case of discarded books, 


paying all expenses, I do assure you they 
would be well read.” 





“We very much regret that not one of 
our library people can quite see their way 
to be absent long enough to attend the 
educational meeting at Moose Jaw. How- 
ever, I will give you a synopsis of our li- 
brary work at Crystal Lake. We organized 
under the name of Ladies’ Library Asso- 
ciation in October, 1909. In about a year, 
our then school inspector, W. E. Steven- 
son, was here and asked us why we did 
not reorganize and take the name of Me- 
chanics’ and Literary Institute; then he 
said the government would give us dollar 
for dollar for all we put in books; this we 
did, and our work has been very satisfac- 
tory. Our genial townsman, Mr. Ness, 
donated an acre of land to us on the beau- 
tiful Crystal Lake and we now have our 
building 20x36 finished with some slight 
exceptions. We have good stove, lamps, 
two sets of dishes so we may give en- 
tertainments to help in the work, and a 
nice start of books—considering donations. 
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I think we have nearly one hundred and 
fifty dollars worth, and will add more as 
fast as we are able. Of course, we have 
no ‘padded seats and floor,’ but these lux- 
uries will come later. Each year we give 
a prize for the most artistic rustic seat 
placed on our acre; this we call the me- 
chanics’ part of our work. This year we 
give a medal as first prize with picture 
of a chair containing the name of every 
library member, both voting and honorary. 
We are only allowed two townships in 
which to have voting members. Those 
who have helped us outside (with their 
dollar) we call honorary members, and 
retain their names in honor, in a large 
frame each year, which hangs in our build- 
ing. We have several names of Regina 
people of which we are very proud.” 

(5) Rate of increase. This has al- 
ready been indicated by figures given 
above. 

(6) Machinery. Before dealing with 
this, it might be well to place before you 
a synopsis of the legislation with respect 
to libraries as it at present stands on the 
statute books of our Province: 

The first attempt from a_ legislative 
point of view, to deal with the question of 
public libraries, was an ordinance of the 
Legislative Assembly of the Northwest 
Territories, passed in the year 1890. This 
is still in force in the Province, and ap- 
pears in the revised statutes of Saskatche- 
wan of 1909 as an Act respecting Me- 
chanics’ and Literary Institutes, Chapter 
92. The objects of an institute organized 
under this act are inter alia, to establish 
a library of books on one or more of the 
following subjects, namely Mechanics, 
Manufactures, Agriculture, Horticulture, 
Philosophy, Science, Fine and Decorative 
Arts, History, Travel, Poetry, Biography 
and Fiction. These institutes were also 
given the power to establish reading 
rooms. Any person may become a mem- 
ber of a Mechanics’ Institute, organized 
under the act, by paying a yearly sub- 
scription of $1.00. Each institute formed 
under the act is a corporation and its 
funds may be expended for any object not 
inconsistent with those contemplated by 
this act, provided that not more than one- 
quarter of the amount received shall be 


expended for the purpose of maintaining 
the reading room. On complying with the 
regulations required by this act, these insti- 
tutes are entitled to receive a grant from 
the legislature yearly of one dollar for 
every dollar expended on the purchase of 
books, magazines and newspapers, but not 
to exceed in any year a total grant of 
fifty dollars, which grant must be expended 
within six months of the date of its re- 
ceipt. 

The Public Libraries Act of the Prov- 
ince was passed in the session of 1906. It 
provides for the establishment of free pub- 
lic libraries and applies only to the in- 
corporated towns and cities. 

All libraries and news rooms estab- 
lished under the act must be open to the 
public free of charge. 

At the session of the Legislative As- 


‘sembly held in the fall of 1913, an amend- 


ment to the Public Libraries Act was 
passed, for the purpose of providing for 
the establishment and maintaining of li- 
braries that should be available to per- 
sons residing outside the limits of town 
and city municipalities. Under these pro- 
visions it was made lawful for the coun- 
cil of any rural municipality out of the 
general revenues to contribute annually a 
sum not exceeding $200, and for the 
council of any village or board of trustees 
of any rural or village school district to 
contribute for the same purpose amounts 
not exceeding $100 and $50 respectively. 

Under the regulations made by the 
council, the provincial librarian may as- 
sist any library established in this way 
by providing books, magazines and papers 
out of the moneys appropriated by the leg- 
islature for the purpose. 

There is also required to be submitted 
to the Legislative Assembly at each ses- 
sion, a general report on all libraries es- 
tablished under the acts in force in the 
Province. 

There are at the present time in the 
Province of Saskatchewan sixteen Me- 
chanics’ and Literary Institutes, and eight 
public libraries established under the act 
above mentioned. 
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(Since writing the above, I have found 
that the figures given with regard to li- 
braries in the Province are not quite cor- 
rect, for, on attempting to get into com- 
munication with them, I found that sev- 
eral had died of inanition not because the 
people did not want them or were not 
willing to support them, but simply, I be- 
lieve, for want of intelligent and friendly 
supervision and direction.) 

After a personal interview with the 
then Minister of Education, and at his re- 
quest, I submitted to him on August 23, 
1910, a “Memorandum with regard to a 
proposal to establish a system of traveling 
libraries in the Province of Saskatche- 
wan,” in the following lines: 

The present Public Libraries Act does 
not state by what Commissioner it is to be 
administered. I believe that it should be 
under the administration of the Commis- 
sioner of Education, as libraries are real- 
ly part of the educational system. If 
such an arrangement were made, it would 
involve an interpretation of the word 
“commissioner” as being the Commissioner 
of Education and the matter of traveling 
libraries might be covered by such a sec- 
tion as the following being incorporated 
in the act: 


The commissioner may establish and 
maintain traveling libraries out of such 
sums as may be appropriated for that pur- 
pose and may make regulations for the 
circulation and management thereof and 
may appoint such inspectors, clerks and 
employes as may be necessary for the 
proper administration thereof. 

The preliminary work might be done 
at Regina by the department; but when 
the system is well developed, it might be 
handed over to the university authorities 
to be carried on as part of their univer- 
sity extension work. 

The selection of books should be made 
at the administrative headquarters. Pos- 
sibly a small honorary commission might 
be appointed to assist in this. Such a 
commissien should include at least one 
intelligent and well-educated farmer who 


has been a resident of the country for 
some time. 

It would be necessary to provide at 
headquarters the following: A room of 
sufficient size for receiving, unpacking, 
classifying and cataloging books and put- 
ting them on shelves according to a sys- 
tem to be worked out. Here also the in- 
dividual libraries would be made up and 
repairs effected on returned cases. 

Traveling libraries to be supplied in the 
meantime only to organized villages and 
rural municipalities. 

Applications to be made on forms to be 
supplied by the department; this agree- 
ment to be in duplicate, one copy to be 
retained by the applicant: 


Councils may take action in the direc- 
tion here indicated upon (a) a petition 
to the council signed by ............ per 
cent of the resident ratepayers; (b) upon 
a resolution passed at the annual busi- 
ness meeting. 

A fee of ........ dollars should accom- 
pany each application for a traveling li- 
brary, which amount should be placed to 
the credit of the General Revenue Fund 
of the Province. ‘i 

I feel strongly that the system is likely 
to be much more successful and the ben- 
efits it offers much more appreciated if 
those who wish to make use of it have 
to pay something for the privilege. More- 
over, I have reason to believe that the 
residents of rural districts are quite will- 
ing to do their share. It is for the gov- 
ernment to say how much they should 
have to pay. 

If the government decides to undertake 
the work, the scheme when organized 
should be advertised by means of circu- 
lars sent to secretaries of councils and of 
school districts, school-teachers, and in 
the public press. Sample libraries might 
be displayed at agricultural fairs and ap- 
propriate explanatory literature distrib- 
uted. There should also be speakers at 
teachers’ institutes and farmers’ institute 
meetings. These should also have sam- 
ple libraries for exhibition. 
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It is essential to the success of the 
scheme that it be under inspection. This 
may be for the present effected through 
the school inspectors. When the system 
is fully developed, it will be necessary to 
appoint special officials to look after it. 





I received in due course a letter from 
the Minister, acknowledging the receipt of 
this memorandum and thanking me for 
it, and the document was promptly pigeon- 
holed, During the years which followed 
I made several attempts to create a pub- 
lic opinion on the matter but without suc- 
cess. Shose who might have helped did 
not know or understand, though willing 
to assent to the general principle. So 
matters drifted along until the session of 
the Legislature held last autumn, when 
I happened to meet one .of the members 
of our provincial government and took 
the opportunity of saying a word in sea- 
son. Whether it was the result of this 
conversation I know not, but the fact re- 
mains that the amendment to the Public 
Libraries Act I have already referred to 
was passed with the cordial support of 
both sides of the house. And while I 
do not consider it at all adequate to the 
needs of the situation, it still contains a 
crumb of comfort. Further, at the same 
session, an appropriation of $3,000 was 
made for the purpose of inaugurating a 
system of traveling libraries. So far so 
good. This money became available on 
the first of May last, but up to the time 
of my departure from Regina about ten 
days ago, no steps had been taken towards 
making use of this money, no preliminary 
organization or educational work had been 
done, nor was it possible to ascertain even 
whether any serious intention of doing 
anything at all existed in the official mind. 

I had for sometime previous to this felt 
strongly that it was necessary, in order 
to make things move, to have behind a 
movement of this sort an organized body 
of some kind, free from official influences 
and capable of an enthusiasm which is not 
regulated by dollars and cents. According: 


ly after considerable correspondence, ar- 
rangements were made for a meeting, and 
the Saskatchewan Library Association be- 
came an established fact. At the meeting 
a constitution was drawn up and approved. 
Officers were appointed and resolutions 
were inter alia adopted, calling upon the 
government to take immediate steps to- 
wards providing reading facilities for the 
people in the rural districts and asking 
that the administration of the Library 
Acts of the Province be placed in the 
hands of the Minister of Education. A 
deputation was appointed to convey the 
substance of these resolutions personally 
to the Minister. 

Such is the history of our attempt to 
establish traveling libraries in Saskatche- 
wan. We are not without hope, but the 
official mind thinks slowly and acts with 
wonderful caution in matters which do 
not involve the spending of large sums 
of money. Perhaps some time or other it 
will wake up to the idea that it is cheaper 
to spend moderate appropriations on mak- 
ing the people who are the backbone of 
the country contented and happy, by pro- 
viding them with those means of culture 
and recreation so readily available to the 
dweller in the city, than to erect and 
maintain large asylums for the insane, 
such as the one just completed at North 
Battleford, at a cost of between one and 
two millions. 

In answer to the question as to whether 
they had parcel post in Saskatchewan, 
Mr. Honeyman said they did not at the 
present time, but it was being discussed. 

Mr. T. W. Banton, of Toronto, made a 
supplementary statement as to traveling 
libraries in other parts of Canada. 

Reasons why the Wyoming state uni- 
versity sends out traveling libraries were 
given in a letter from Dr. Grace Raymond 
Hebard, librarian of the university, in a 
letter read by the president. 

“Your letter of recent date is received. 
Iliness in my family has prevented me 
from being more prompt in responding to 
your courteous invitation to take part in 
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the League in Washington on May 26. 
I should indeed be very interested to be 
present at such a convention and would 
be most happy to take part in some of it 
were it possible, but the pressure of 
teaching in connection with my library 
work, at this time of the year, makes it 
absolutely impossible to accept this other- 
wise tempting invitation. 

“We have started out in the most sim- 
ple way, modestly in every respect, in our 
effort in traveling libraries. We have but 
ten and they contain twenty to twenty- 
five books each. With no general adver- 
tising, simply a letter here and there, we 
have more than three times as many ap- 
plicants as we have libraries. In some 
cases, in localities where there are 
no public libraries, we have four or 
five applications on our waiting list 
for the same library. The interest that 
has been aroused is so gratifying that the 
trustees of the university, through the 
recommendation of the president, will not 
only increase the number of libraries, com- 
mencing July of this year, but will en- 
large the number of volumes contained in 
each. We also propose to prepare special 
libraries to meet the demands of exten- 
sion work, along the lines of agriculture, 
and domestic science, and domestic art, 
and all the co-relative departments, and 
where special demands are made we shall 
include special libraries for women’s 
clubs, as we intend to give our services 
in that direction. We are not sending out 
our books from the regular library, but 
purchasing books just for the traveling 
part of this university extension. The 
reason that the university has taken hold 
of the matter, which may to many seem 
very unconventional, and to others unen- 
- terprising, and to others out of reason, 
is that for several years there has been a 
concerted attempt to establish a state li- 
brary commission, under the control of 
the state authorities at Cheyenne, our cap- 
ital. These repeated attempts have been 
made with no success; although every- 
one was primarily interested, the diffi- 
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culty being that it required an additional 
appropriation by the legislature and hence 
increased taxes. Then the university, 
whose motto and one purpose is to serve 
the state, conceived the idea of attempt- 
ing what the Women’s Federation of 
Clubs, of the state, had not been able 
to accomplish. The reason that the uni- 
versity could do it was because there was 
but little additional expense, as the libra- 
rian was already compensated and 
the clerical force for the university 
could be put into active service in 
this traveling library movement, with a 
total expense of only $300 for books and 
boxes, which many hundreds of people are 
now enjoying—all this proving the suc- 
cess of our extension work. 

“It has been the policy of Wyoming to 
concentrate all the educational institutes 
at one center where the state university 
was. We have not been so unfortunate in 
Wyoming as to have our Agricultural 
College in one locality, the Normal School 
in another, the School of Mines in en- 
other, the Engineering College in an- 
other, but all higher education in Wyo- 
ming is a part of the state university with 
one president and one faculty, and it was 
this point, carried one step farther, that 
inspired the authorities to experiment with 
the libraries as before indicated. 

“I thank you very much for the inter- 
est which you have taken in this subject, 
and if I can give you any further informa- 
tion that you think would be of any value 
to you at your Association meeting, I wish 
you would be kind enough to notify me 
and I will respond at the earliest possible 
date.” 

Mr. John A. Lapp, of Indiana, discussed 
“The legislative reference library as a 
separate department.” 

He said that up to the present there 
has been no constructive policy for leg- 
islative improvement. Since the need for 
this has been felt the library commissions 
and state libraries have taken the matter 
up and have done good work. This field, 
however, hardly belongs to either of these 
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agencies. At the present time there are 

thirty-five legislative reference bureaus. 

When the work was first undertaken 

there were two ideas underlying it, which 

were included in the scheme of library 
work: 

1, Gathering material of assistance to 
the legislator. 

2. Putting it into convenient shape and 
giving it to the legislator. 

Then there arose an additional idea 
which does not belong to either the com- 
mission or the state library. This is the 
framing of bills from this material. Who- 
ever undertakes this work should look 
after all three ideas. To the speaker it 
seemed that this work should be done by 
a special bureau. Both thé agencies re- 
ferred to have other primary purposes and 
should not dissipate their energies. More 
than that, the legislative reference work, 
apealing as it does directly to the legis- 
lator, will have the greater support and 
should therefore be separate. The work 
should not be done by lawyers, as they 
are too much affected by precedents and 
legal forms. There should, therefore, be 
a separate department. 

The relation of the state library to li- 
brary extension was then discussed in a 
paper presented by Mr. THOMAS lL. 
MONTGOMERY, of Pennsylvania. 

THE RELATION OF THE STATE LI- 
BRARY TO LIBRARY EXTENSION 
Alabama has a state library and supreme 

court library and a state department of 

archives; 

Arkansas, a historical commission and 
a state library and a supreme court li- 
brary; 

Colorado, a state library and a supreme 
court library; 

Delaware, a public archives commission 
and a state library; 

Florida, a state library and a supreme 
court library; 

Idaho, a state law library and a state 
library; 

Illinois, a state historical society and 
library and a state library, and also a 
supreme court library; 


Indiana, a law library and a state li- 
brary; 

Kansas, a state historical department of 
archives library and a state library; 

Mississippi, a department of archives and 
history and a state library; 

Missouri, a state historical library and a 
state library; 

Montana, a state historical and miscel- 
laneous library and a state law library; 

North Carolina, a state historical com- 
mission and a state library, as well as a 
supreme court library; 

Ohio, a state library and a supreme 
court library; 

Rhode Island, a state library and a state 
law library; 

South Carolina, a historical commission 
and a state library; 

South Dakota, a department of history 
and a supreme court library; 

Texas, a state library and a historical 
commission and a supreme court library; 

Virginia, a state law library and a state 
library; 

Washington, a public archives commis- 
sion and a state library; 

Wisconsin, a state library and a state 
historical society and library. 


Under these circumstances it is diffi- 
cult to determine what the natural func- 
tions of the state library consist in. 

In Alaska the governor is ez officio state 
librarian; 

In Arkansas, Florida and Hawaii the 
secretary of state is ex officio librarian; 

In Colorado, the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction is ex officio librarian, and 

In Idaho the deputy clerk of the su- 
preme court is ex officio state librarian. 

In most of the states which support a 
legislative reference bureau, the bureau 
is a division of the state library. 

In Pennsylvania it has been thought 
well to have the legislative reference bu- 
reau affiliated with the state library, but 
not under the direction of the state libra- 
rian. Whether this would work well in 
all cases is a question, but I personally 
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took the ground that the function of the 
legislative reference bureau was legisla- 
tive, whereas the other interests of the 
state library were administrative. 

During the time of the legislative ses- 
sion it is necessary for the director to act 
quickly and decisively; and it is better 
that he should be free in his action with- 
out the necessity of discussing with an- 
other and explaining his reasons. 

I have been asked to give my opinion as 
to the proper management of the library 
affairs of the state. 

As the activities of the state library 
of Pennsylvania have been largely inau- 
gurated by me, the condition in Harrisburg 
naturally appeals to me, Everyone who 
has had experience in dealing with state 
matters where certain conditions have pre- 
vailed through a long period of time real- 
izes how difficult it is to change those con- 
ditions wtihout incurring some hostility. 

There was no difficulty whatever in 
instituting the free library commission 
work because that was a new proceeding, 
but when we established the division of 
public records it became necessary to 
make a provision in the law for the re- 
taining by the departments of such pa- 
pers as were necessary for the business 
of the departments. For instance, the 
papers of the land office had been for 
years in the custody of the department of 
internal affairs, and the official in charge 
of these papers had during his years of 
service become so familiar with the rec- 
ords as to become an authority upon this 
subject. The same was true of the chief 
clerk in the office of the secretary of the 
commonwealth. By reason of their con- 
nection with the other affairs of the de- 
partments it was inadvisable to even sug- 
gest that these officials should be affiliated 
with the division of public records; but 
even if these reasons did not exist it would 
not be in accordance with the courtesy of 
the conditions to make such a proposi- 
tion. In our state at least, and I presume 
the same conditions exist elsewhere, the 
moment a man is elected or appointed to 


a certain position he is supposed to at- 
tend to his own business, and not to in- 
terfere directly or indirectly in the affairs 
of other officials. As these several of- 
ficials have seen the good work that is 
being done in the preservation of the rec- 
ords they have gradually turned over to 
this division those papers which are of 
historical interest; and a little tact has 
thus accomplished what it would have 
been impossible to enforce by law. 

Whether a state museum should be un- 
der the same management as the library 
is an open question. In our case it has 
proven advantageous and economical. The 
fact that I had an experience of seven- 
teen years in connection with a natural 
history museum and had the broadest sym- 
pathy with museum ideas was undoubtedly 
responsible for the connection of the state 
museum with the state library in Penn- 
sylvania. If at any time it were to be put 
under a separate management, I should 
suggest that the lantern-slide collection 
be transferred to the state library as a 
natural function of that institution, 

I can see no reason for separating the 
law library from the general collection of 
books owned by the state, but such a li- 
brary should be in the immediate charge 
of a person thoroughly familiar with the 
practice of the law and legislative proceed- 
ing. 

One of the most interesting affiliations 
of the state library has been the federa- 
tion of historical societies of the state. 
The county societies send their represen- 
tatives to Harrisburg in January of each 
year, and reports are then presented on 
bibliography, including the published pa- 
pers of each society, a report on books 
published concerning Pennsylvania, and 
historical works by Pennsylvanians; and 
also a report upon the conditions of the 
public records of the state and of each 
county of the state. 

The state librarian is made the treas- 
urer of this organization, and very prop- 
erly so because the state makes a small 
appropriation for carrying on the work of 
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the federation. The last legislature also 
formed a state historical commission and 
the state librarian is the curator of this 
commission. It is formed in order that 
the legislature may be properly informed 
as to the various memorials erected at 
public or private expense, and a survey of 
the state is being made to show the char- 
acter of such memorials and the expense 
incurred in each case. The members of 
this commission are appointed for four 
years, and they may upon their own in- 
itiative, or upon the petition of munici- 
palities or historical societies, mark by 
monument, tablet or marker, places or 
buildings where historical events have 
transpired, and may arrange for the care 
and maintenance thereof. They may pre- 
serve or restore ancient or historical pub- 
lic buildings, military works, or monu- 
ments connected with the history of Penn- 
sylvania; and they may contract with cit- 
ies, boroughs, or townships on behalf of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, or 
with historical societies or other associa- 
tions for the maintenance of such build- 
ings or monuments. 

The governor has appointed upon this 
commission historians of known ability, 
representing the Quaker sect and the 
Scotch-Irish, German, English and Welsh 
influences, and it also contains a special- 
ist upon the Indian affairs. The commis- 
sion will also use its influence as to the 
form such memorials should take; and 
will, doubtless, be able to prevent the 
erection of inartistic monstrosities which 
are far from complimentary to the per- 
son or event to be commemorated. 

A local historian will be appointed in 
each county to inform the commission as 
to any suggested action along this line. 
All these matters lie naturally within the 
scope of the state library. One of the 
most important matters in connection with 
the duties of such an institution is a 
proper distribution of the public docu- 
ments. In Pennsylvania the state librarian 
must receive 300 copies of every publica- 
tion issued by the state, and these are 
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sent to each public library, to the state 
libraries throughout the United States, to 
the Library of Congress, and to the his- 
torical societies of the state. The state 
librarian may at his discretion send the 
state publications also to other institu- 
tions in exchange for their publications. 
This matter is very carelessly dealt with 
by most state governments. The common 
practice seems to delegate this duty to the 
secretary of state who has no direct inter- 
est in the matter. I received, a few days 
ago, a communication from a state libra- 
rian who had received our court reports 
regularly free of charge, stating that he 
was unable to reciprocate because the sec- 
retary of state was “so mean.” 

I am firmly convinced that the proper 
government for a state library is a com- 
mission, appointed for one, three and five 
years, with subsequent appointments up- 
on a four-year basis, thus preventing its 
annihilation by any particular administra- 
tion. I also approve of the civil service 
within the library, but under no circum- 
stances except those of the vilest politi- 
cal turpitude would I approve of the se- 
lection of employees by a civil service com- 
mission. The appointment as trustees of 
the library of certain officers of the gov- 
ernment ez officio I believe to be a mistake. 
The governor should, of course, be ex 
officio a member of any governing body, 
but the secretary of state and the attorney 
general have little time, and generally 
less inclination, to attend to such duties. 
The government of state libraries in most 
of the states leaves much to be desired. 
I had a letter from one official which stated 
that he now is stenographer for two judges, 
and, therefore, has little time to devote 
to his duties as librarian. The appoint- 
ment of one state librarian was recently 
made by a governor because he had been 
instrumental in carrying a certain county 
for the administration. Until such insti- 
tutions are entirely disassociated from pol- 
itics they will be unable to produce real 
and lasting results. 

In answering Miss Wales’ question as to 
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whether the library commission activities 
should be under the state librarian, I 
thought it best to ask Miss McDonald’s 
opinion, as I regard her as a young woman 
of most superior judgment in such matters. 
Her reply was that it depended upon who 
the state librarian might be. This answer 
I have concluded, is, in the language of 
Dr. Nolan, clearly a case of confession 
and avoidance. 

There are many reasons why the insti- 
tutions should be closely associated, and I 
am not unmindful of the fact that when 
one person has many departments under 
his charge there is a disposition on the part 
of appropriation comittees to state: “Now 
you have received an advance for the work 
of the museum. We shall cut off the re- 
quest that you made for the commission 
until the next session.” In other words, 
the appeal is stronger when issued for one 
purpose and one purpose alone. Person- 
ally I should regret the disassociation of 
the commission work and think that its in- 
fluence would be narrowed thereby. At 
present it has full control of its own re- 
sources and is backed up by the state li- 
brary in every possible way. The members 
of the commission, however, should be 
good strong library people and not figure- 
heads; and by library people I mean libra- 
rians or trustees actively engaged in li- 
brary or other educational work. 

The president at this point declared the 
questions presented in the various papers 
open for discussion and asked for a free 
expression of opinion. 

Mrs. Horace M. Towner, of Iowa, depre- 
cated the tendency of the state library to 
assume the duties and work of the li- 
brary commission. The latter had been 
doing the work well. It had made great 
progress under their supervision and it 
seemed a mistake to go back to what had 
proven a bad policy in the past. 

In view of the lateness of the hour and 
the importance of some of the matters to 
come up, on motion of Mr. Dudgeon, of 
Wisconsin, it was ordered that the meet- 
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ing take up the consideration of commit- 
tee reports. 

The report of the Publications commit- 
tee was then taken up. This was in two parts 
which were considered separately. 


REPORT OF PUBLICATIONS 
COMMITTEE 


Prison Libraries 


There are but two matters which this 
committee wishes to bring before the 
League at this meeting, the matter of 
Study Outlines, which is in the hands of 
Miss Bascom and who will make a sepa- 
rate report, and that of a Buying and 
Reading List for Prison Libraries. 

This latter matter has assumed a posi- 
tion of particular importance in New York 
state this past year, because of special in- 
vestigations and recommendations made 
relating to the prison libraries, at the re- 
quest of the State Prison Reform Commis- 
sion; and the New York state library 
has judged the demand for such a list to 
be so important and pressing that it has 
undertaken on its own account to compile 
and issue at an early date an annotated, 
classified list of about 1,000 titles to be 
recommended as a nucleus for the prison 
library. A tentative selection has already 
been made, and the titles of fictiom have 
been mimeographed and sent for criti- 
cism, elimination or addition, to the fol- 
lowing persons, who are believed to have 
special qualifications for judging books in 
this field: Mrs. Percival Sneed, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Mr. F. F. Hopper, N. Y. Public Li- 
brary; Miss Miriam E. Carey, Super- 
visor of Institution Libraries of Minneso- 
ta; Miss Florence R. Curtis, Illinois Univ. 
Library School; Miss Elizabeth P. Clarke, 
Auburn, N. Y.; Miss Julia A. Robinson, 
Director of Library Extension, Iowa; Miss 
Florence E. Waugh, Public Library Com- 
mission, Nebraska; Mr. J. R. Crowley, 
Head Teacher in Sing Sing Prison School; 
Miss Edna B, Pratt, Organizer of N. J. 
Public Library Commission; Miss Char- 
lotte Templeton, Nebraska Library Com- 
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mission; Dr, A. C. Hill, State Supervisor of 
Prison Schools of N. Y. State; Mr. Ivan 
T. Smith, Librarian of Elmira Reforma- 
tory; Mr. F. W. Jenkins, Librarian of 
Russell Sage Foundation Library, N. Y. 
City; Mrs. Helen Stone, of the Woman’s 
Prison, Auburn; Mr. H. H. Hart, of the 
Sage Foundation, N. Y. City; Miss Wini- 
fred I. Taylor, Freeport, Illinois; and sev- 
eral members of the New York state li- 
brary and affiliated divisions of the State 
Education Department. The editing will 
be under the immediate direction of Miss 
Mary E. Eastwood, head of the book se- 
lection section, New York state library. 

The tentative list of non-fiction is about 
ready, and will be submitted to the same 
critics for additions or corrections. The 
list will thus be the result of codperative 
effort, and should embody as good judg- 
ment in this matter as can be found. Each 
title will be well annotated, with a view 
both to helping the prison authorities in 
the selecting of books for purchase, and 
particularly to helping the individual 
prisoner in the selecting of the books 
that he may wish to read. 

The idea is that practically every book 
in this list should be in stock in the li- 
braries of the state’s prisons and reform- 
atories, and that each prisoner capable 
of reading should have in his cell this 
select, annotated list from which to make 
his weekly or semi-weekly selection. This 
will involve of course, the printing of a 
large edition, even to meet the needs of 
New York state. 

In view of this undertaking by the state 
library of New York, this committee rec- 
ommends to the Beague of Library Com- 
missions that arrangements be made, if 
possible, for the formal adoption by the 
League of this publication; that the 
League take steps to arrange that each 
commission have printed for itself, in a 
special cover, a sufficient number of is- 
sues to meet the needs of its prisons and 
reformatories; and that the A. L. A. Pub- 
lishing Board be requested to supply it- 
self with a stock, under its own cover, 
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sufficient to meet the needs of individuals 
or institutions not likely to be provided 
for through the state commissions. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ASA WYNKOOP, 
Committee on Publications. 

On motion of Mr. Dudgeon, this re- 
port was adopted. 

The report of Miss Elva S. Bascom, act- 
ing as a Sub-committee on study outlines 
was then taken up. 


Study Outlines 


An inquiry into the resources of the 
commissions as to study outlines suitable 
for printing, together with my first three 
months’ experience in the Wisconsin 
commission, convinced me that I would 
be unable to accomplish anything imme- 
diately in the way of printed outlines, and 
little at any time if I were to do justice 
to my own work. In December a letter 
came from Mr. H. W. Wilson, stating 
that he was anxious to undertake a study 
outline series, similar to his Debaters’ 
Handbook series, but that he did not wish 
to encroach on the work if the League 
was to carry it on. I presented the situ- 
ation at the meeting of the Western Sec- 
tion of the League, held in Chicago De- 
cember 29-31. In the general discussion 
two suggestions were made toward se- 
curing at once the outlines that are most 
needed: one, that each commission fur- 
nish a certain sum of money toward the 
salary of an experienced person who was 
to be employed for the making of new 
outlines and the revision of some already 
in use; the other, recommended only if 
the first was not feasible, that each com- 
mission, or those that were able to do 
so, contribute the time of a member of 
its staff for a month for the purpose of 
working on outlines which were to be 
revised and printed by the editor. These 
suggestions and Mr. Wilson’s letter were 
referred to a committee, on which the fol- 
lowing ten states were represented: _IIli- 


nois, Indiana, Iowa, Maryland, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South 
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Dakota, Wisconsin. This committee 
found the majority of the commissions 
represented either unable or unwilling to 
furnish money or the time of an assistant 
for this work, and the following action 
was unanimously agreed to: 


Action Taken at Meeting of Western Sec- 
tion of League of Library Commis- 
sions, Chicago, Dec. 31, 1913 


The Western Section of the League of 
Library Commissions in order to further 
the early issue of printed study outlines 
is willing to codperate with the H. W. 
-Wilson Company under the following con- 
ditions: 

1. That, the selection of the editor of 
the proposed study outline series, who is 
to be employed and paid by the H. W. 
Wilson Company, be approved by the 
League. 

2. That a committee from the League 
submit to the editor a plan for such out- 
lines and pass upon the subject for out- 
lines to be issued. 

3. That the price of the printed outlines 
shall not exceed fifteen cents each to Li- 
brary Commissions and Traveling Libra- 
ries, with discount on quantities. 

4. That the sale of copies of 
each outline issued during the first year 
be guaranteed by the League according to 
the subscriptions of each state, it being 
understood that not more than ten out- 
lines are to be issued in the series the 
first year. 

This statement was reported to the 
meeting in general session and approved. 

Mr. Wilson was informed of this ac- 
tion and approved the conditions, with 
the following additions: that 15 cents 
would be about right for a 16-page pam- 
phiet and 25 cents for those running to 
32 or 48 pages; from this price a discount 
of 33 1/3 per cent to be made to com- 
missions on orders for ten or more copies, 
and one of 60 per cent on orders for 100 
or more copies; that each commission 
agree to purchase ten copies of each out- 
line, with the understanding that not more 
than ten outlines are to be published in 
any year. He offered to prepare and sub- 
mit to the League editor a sample outline 
for criticism, and asked for suggestions 
for an editor. 


The foregoing statement was presented 





to thirty-one commissions, with a request 
for prompt reply. Twenty commissions 
answered, as follows: Alabama, Califor- 
nia, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylva- 
nia, South Dakota, Vermont, Wisconsin. 
All but four accepted the conditions, and 
the majority signified their willingness to 
buy more than the guaranteed number of 
copies. One was non-committal, proba- 
bly unintentionally; one accepted on con- 
dition that the outlines cover the sub- 
jects needed by that state; one accepted 
provided the outline suited its needs; one 
could not afford to make the guarantee 
because of a small appropriation; nine 
asked to see the sample outline. 

This result was reported to Mr. Wilson, 
also suggestions for an editor, which had 
been offered in answer to my request. A 
few outlines were selected and sent him 
as embodying to a greater or less de- 
gree the points outlined in Miss Brown’s 
report at the Ottawa meeting, and any 
help I was able to give was offered. 

The matter rests at this point, owing to 
Mr. Wilson’s inability to secure an editor. 
The sample outline submitted early in 
May seemed in my judgment so unsatisfac- 
tory as to make it unnecessary to sub- 
mit it to the commissions for examination. 
Mr. Wilson informed me that he would be 
present at the meeting of the League when 
this report was presented, and I sug: 
gested that he report to it what the pros- 
pects are. If he has no hope of starting 
the series in the immediate future, I re- 
spectfully suggest that the League con- 
sider at this time a method by which out- 
lines on the most needed subjects can be 
prepared and printed at once. The Wis- 
consin commission has five outlines in 
its printed series now out of print, three 
of which are in constant demand all over 
the country: Travel in the U. S.; Travel 
in Scotland and Ireland; American lit- 
erature. These would naturally be in- 
cluded in the new series, being on sub- 
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jects of permanent interest, but they must 
now be revised and reprinted as our own 
publications if not transferred to the 
League or the H. W. Wilson Co. Two 
others are in preparation which would 
no doubt be eligible: Contemporary 
drama; and Contemporary English liter- 
ature; both prepared by a university pro- 
fessor in English literature. The advan- 
tage of having these in a general instead 
of a state series is evident. 
Respectfully submitted, 
ELVA L. BASCOM, 
Editor of Study Outlines. 


Mr. Wilson said he was ready to go 
ahead as soon as arrangements satisfac- 
tory to the League could be made. They 
had had difficulty in selecting an editor. 
As soon as this was done they would pre- 
pare one or two outlines and submit them 
for criticism. When a satisfactory form 
had been worked out for a model they 
would go ahead with the work. 

Mr. Dudgeon said no one outline can be 
used as a model for others. Each will 
have to be worked out according to the 
subject. The immediate hurry for these 
has passed for this year, as the clubs have 
all selected their programs for next year. 
But it is important to settle the matter 
so we can know what to do. Wiscon- 
sin does not know what to do in the mat- 
ter of reprinting some outlines which are 
out of print and is anxious to get the mat- 
ter determined. 

On the request of the president a show 
of hands indicated a strong desire for 
these outlines. It was therefore ordered, 
on motion of Mr. Bliss of Pennsylvania, 
that those representatives present from 
the following states: Colorado, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Minnesota, New York, 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin, be consti- 
tuted a committee to confer with Mr. Wil- 
son before leaving Washington and try to 
make a definite plan. 

This committee arranged to meet at 5 
p. m. the same day. 

Miss Baldwin presented 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLICITY FOR COMMIS- 
SION WORK 


The appointment of this committee grew 
out of a discussion at the last mid-winter 
meeting in Chicago, its purpose being to 
secure wider publicity for the educational 
work of library commissions, particularly 
closer coéperation with other educational 
institutions. 

The committee encountered many diffi- 
culties in its attempt to compile a circu- 
lar which should be inclusive enough to 
be of use in different states and definite 
enough to convey the desired information. 
The problem seems to be an individual 
one for each state to solve according to 
its own conditions. 

It was felt, however, that a brief circu- 
lar stating the general purpose of library 
extension work might be of service, and 
accordingly the following tentative sug- 
gestion is made and offered, not as final 
in any sense, but as a basis for discus- 
sion: 


Some Facts about the States’ Library 
Extension Work 


Do You Know 

That 35 states are carrying on library 
extension work, 25 through library com- 
missions, 7 through the state library, and 
3 under the direction of the state depart- 
ment of education. 

That the general purpose of this work 
is to develop and maintain a state-wide 
system of libraries which shall make ac- 
cessible free books for all. 

That these agencies give advice and 
information to communities, library 
boards and librarians, and individuals in 
general, as to library laws and methods of 
organization, planning of library build- 
ings, problems of administration and li- 
brary extension, and may be called upon 
for help in organizing new libraries and 
bringing library service to a higher stand- 
ard of efficiency. 

That through these agencies, the A. L. 
A. Booklist and other aids in book selec- 
tion and library administration are freely 
distributed. 

That in 9 states provision is made for 
direct aid to libraries for purchase of ap- 
proved lists of books, 

That 15 states conduct summer library 
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schools of four to six weeks, and 10 states 
maintain library institutes and district 
meetings. 

That through the efforts of state li- 
brary extension workers special attention 
has been given to the needs of libraries 
in state institutions. 

That 30 states have a system of travel- 
ing libraries to provide books for reading 
or study to villages and rural communi- 
ties, libraries and schools, or to study 
clubs, granges, teachers, students and de- 
baters. 

That 10 states maintain a legislative 
reference department to build up a work- 
ing library of present-day subjects, to make 
available the history of legislation and 
material on economic problems for the 
use of the legislature. 

That many states supervise the pur- 
chase of books for school bibraries and 
promote codperation between school and 
public libraries. 

That 13 states issue a library bulletin 
at regular intervals and others publish 
leaflets and aids and distribute library lit- 
erature for use in library campaigns. 





Is any agency in your state doing li- 
brary extension work? 

If you need books for reading or study, 
are you taking advantage of the library 
resources of your state? 

For further information consult the 
League of Library Commissions’ Hand- 
book, 1910, and Yearbook, 1912. 

League of Library Commissions (rep- 
resenting 27 states). 

(Give here names of the Executive Board 
and Publication Committee.) 


On motion this report was accepted and 
referred to the Publications committee 
with power to act. 


Miss CAROLINE F. WEBSTER of New 
York presented the report of the Commit- 
tee on aid to new commissions. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON AID 
TO NEW COMMISSONS 


As a first step in the work of this commit- 
tee it seemed advisable to ascertain some- 
thing about conditions in the eleven states 
which are without library commissions or 
other agencies for carrying on the work 
which, in a majority of the states, is per- 
formed by a library commission. For the 
accomplishment of this purpose a form 
was sent to each library and to the pres- 


ident of each women’s club listed in the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
the states under consideration, viz., Ari- 
zona, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, West Virginia and Wyo 
ming. There are a few other states in 
which the commissions are practically in 
a comatose condition, but your committee 
has confined its investigation to the states 
which have not even the semblance of a 
commission. 

This questionnaire was designed to as- 
certain what efforts, if any, nad been made 
to secure a commission, the attitude of 
the person addressed toward a commis- 
sion or other agency to forward library 
extension, whether the libraries and edu- 
cational clubs had codéperated to secure 
favorable legislation and how the League 
of Library Commissions could be help- 
ful in assisting to establish a commis- 
sion. 

The paucity of responses was, in a way, 
as illuminating as the responses them- 
selves in showing why commissions have 
not been established in these states. 
There was a great difference in the de- 
gree of interest manifested in the replies, 
indicating that while commissions may be 
near at hand in some places it will prob- 
ably be a long time before they are estab- 
lished in others. 

But seven replies were received from 
thirty inquiries sent to libraries and clubs 
in New Mexico and Louisiana. In West 
Virginia nine replies were received from 
forty-two inquiries. In Nevada three re- 
plies were received from eight inquiries, 
over 37 per cent. In Mississippi only three 
replies were received from thirty inquir- 
ies, or 10 per cent. From Montana four- 
teen replies were received, being 55 per 
cent more than were received from any 
other state. It is not safe to conclude, 
however, that the state showing the high- 
est percentage of replies is the one in 
which there is the greatest interest; the 
success of the movement would be better 
assured with the support of three or four 
aggressive, enthusiastic, persistent work- 
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ers than with that of a dozen or more 
lukewarm advocates. 

In Wyoming a beginning has already 
been made by sending out traveling li- 
braries as a part of the extension work 
of the state university. The enterprise 
has met with wnexpected success, and 
possibly it might be wiser to encourage 
the development of the work through this 
agency than to make provision for a sepa- 
rate commission. There is to be a con- 
ference of librarians, trustees and others 
interested in library work at Laramie 
next October, which will offer an opportu- 
nity for the League to render effective serv- 
ice. Judging from the replies received 
Wyoming is one of the states where the 
prospect for the establishment of some 
form of commission work is most hope- 
ful. 

In Montana an effort was made at the 
1913 session of the legislature to pass a 
bill providing for a commission and a 
county library law. The bill failed to pass, 
owing to the lack of general interest in 
the matter and to some opposition on the 
part of those who might have been ex- 
pected to support it. Two of the reports 
from Montana do not favor the establish- 
ment of a commission or other agency for 
carrying on commission work, but there 
is evidenced in most of the replies an in- 
terest and purpose which would go far to 
make the effort to secure a commission a 
success. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made in 
New Mexico in 1912 and 1913 to secure 
the passage of a bill providing for travel- 
ing libraries. At the 1915 session the mat- 
ter will again be presented, but very 
little general interest is apparent. 

In Louisiana the library association of 
the state is working to secure the passage 
of a bill at the present session of the leg- 
islature. But here also there is lack of 
widespread interest, and unless the pro- 
posed commission is given a fair appro- 
priation and is free from political influ- 
ence little can be expected in the way of 
results. The situation appears to be much 
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less favorable than in the northern states. 

Only two reports were received from 
Florida. Both of these were from Jack- 
sonville and intimated that there was no 
prospect of accomplishing anything in 
that state in the near future. 

From South Carolina the reports are a 
little more encouraging, as the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs has been, and still 
is, interested in securing favorable legis- 
lation. The matter is to come up for dis- 
cussion at the federation meeting this 
month. No replies were received from 
the libraries of this state. 

In Nevada the sentiment seems to favor 
utilizing either the state library or the 
state university library as the agency for 
doing commission work. As the secretary 
of state is ex officio state librarian, the 
possible frequent changes of administra- 
tion would make such an arrangement un- 
desirable, although the state library has 
adequate funds for the work. 

There are very few libraries or women’s 
clubs in Arizona and the success of a cam- 
paign for a commission there would de- 
pend upon the interest of a very few peo- 
ple. It is doubtful whether public senti- 
ment is strong enough to make it advis- 
able to establish a commission there as 
yet. 

The least hopeful state of the eleven is 
Mississippi, if we are to judge from the 
three replies received in response to the 
thirty inquiries sent out. None of the 
replies is encouraging. 

Oklahoma was a surprise and disap- 
pointment because of the slight interest 
shown by the women’s clubs. Only two 
of the seventeen filled out the question- 
naire and returned it. The question of 
securing a commission law is to be con- 
sidered at the next meeting of the state 
federation, however. An unsuccessful at- 
tempt to obtain favorable legislation was 
made last year. Traveling libraries are 
now being sent out by the state university 
library. 

A bill providing for a library law and 
library commission was introduced at the 














last session of the West Virginia legisla- 
ture, but failed to pass. The failure seems 
to have been due to indifference on the 
part of legislators rather than to active 
opposition, and another effort will be made 
to secure a law when the legislature meets 
next year. So far as may be judged from 
the replies received, conditions are fairly 
hopeful for the establishment of a com- 
mission in West Virginia in the near fu- 
ture. 

This brief resumé of conditions shows 
that efforts have been made in several of 
these states to secure library legislation. 
Failure to succeed has been due to lack 
of organization and to indifference on the 
part of legislators and those who natur- 
ally should be interested in securing the 
passage of such a law. Public interest 
has been aroused to some extent, however, 
and the work that has been done has 
therefors served a useful purpose. 

It is natural to suppose that the libra- 
ries and educational clubs would be the 
strongest advocates of a movement to se- 
cure a commission. In view of the ap- 
parent indifference of many of these in- 
terests it would scarcely seem advisable 
for the League to expend time and energy 
in an endeavor to secure the enactment 
of a commission law until public senti- 
ment has been somewhat aroused. While 
the commission might very well come be- 
fore a widespread demand for it existed, it 
would scarcely be wise to advocate es- 
tablishing it where the indifference is so 
general that it would have but slight 
chance of becoming a successful enter- 
prise. 

These states should be considered ac- 
cording to conditions as they exist there. 
It is probable that in some of them the 
state library, department of education or 
state university might prove to be the 
most desirable agency for conducting 
commission work. It is important that 
the League should lend its influence to 
the agency most likely to perform suc- 
cessfully the work, even though not as 
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desirable on general principles as a dis- 
tinct commission, remembering that “half 
a loaf is better than no bread.” 


As was to be expected, nearly all of the 
replies favored a commission or some simi- 
lar agency to carry on commission work, 
and practically all of them expressed the 
opinion that a statement showing the ad- 
vantages to be derived from such work, 
and what other states are accomplishing, 
would be of service. Any steps taken by 
the League to assist in establishing com- 
missions should be carefully considered. 
Where it is evident that the endeavor to 
secure the necessary legislation has not 
sufficient support to make the proposed 
law a success, the project might better be 
discouraged for the time being. What- 
ever aid is rendered should be through 
the residents of the state who are active 
in the effort to secure a commission; it 
would be inadvisable to work directly 
with the members of the legislature as 
was suggested in some of the replies 
which were received. It would seem as 
though the League could do its most ef- 
fective work by advising with the leaders 
of the movement in the various states; 
giving information and advice in regard 
to the organization of forces, most avail- 
able agency for the performance of the 
work, form of law to be enacted, publicity 
campaign, lecturers, statistics of results 
accomplished in other states, literature 
for distribution and any other matters con- 
nected with the establishment of commis- 
sion work. 


The following suggestions are submit- 
ted for the consideration of the League: 

1. Printing in convenient pamphlet 
form the model commission law recom- 
mended by the Committee on essentials 
of a model commission law at the Bret- 
ton Woods meeting of the League. 


2. Making a collection of charts show- 
ing the growth of the work in various 
states, and of pictures of traveling libra- 
ries, book wagons, etc. 


3. Compilation of a handbook giving 
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information most likely to be of use in a 
campaign to arouse interest in commis- 
sion work. 

4. The appointment of a committee, of 
which the president of the League shall 
be chairman, to keep in touch with con- 
ditions in the states which are endeavor- 
ing to secure commissions and to offer 
such advice and assistance as may be pos- 
sible. 

The charts and pictures would be of 
service as an exhibit at library, women’s 
clubs or other educational meetings or 
conventions. It would be of great advan- 
tage if some capable speaker could be 
secured to address such meetings where 
the question of the establishment of a 
commission is under consideration, par- 
ticularly if the lecture could be _ illus- 
trated with lantern slides showing the 
development of the work. 


The handbook referred to above should 
show, among other things, the growth of 
the movement in certain typical states; 
the amounts appropriated for the work 
in the various states; the necessity for 
freedom from political control; what can 
be accomplished with a given amount of 
money, say $5,000; it should contain a 
brief list of articles useful in demonstrat- 
ing the need and desirability of establish- 
ing a library commission. It is probable 
that any publications issued by the League 
on the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on publicity for commission work 
would be useful as campaign material and 
might take the place of the handbook rec- 
ommended above. 


The advisability of supplying those who 
are endeavoring to secure commissions 
with all the literature on the subject is 
doubtful. Conditions vary greatly in dif- 
ferent states and to supply laws or meth- 
ods of work which would not apply only 
serves to create confusion. 


In a number of these states attempts 
will be made to secure library legislation 
at the 1915 sessions of the legislatures, so 
if the League is to render any assistance 
it must be prepared to do so next fall. 


The replies received by the committee 
constitute a valuab!e record of the per- 
sons in these states who are most inter- 
ested in securing proper library facilities, 
and of conditions as they now exist. 

While conditions seem unpropitious in 
several states, this should only serve to 
illustrate the need of a campaign of edu- 
cation. Any discussion of the subject is 
helpful and will have a cumulative effect 
which in time will result in the establish- 
ment of library extension work. In a 
number of instances the persons who have 
replied evidently have the matter very 
much at heart and they should be given 
every assistance and encouragement pos- 
sible, even though the time may not be 
ripe for the enactment of a commission 
law. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WM. R. WATSON, 
MRS. PERCIVAL SNEED, 
CLARA F. BALDWIN, 
E. W. WINKLER. 


On motion the report was accepted. 


Dr. Owen, for the Nominating committee, 
reported the following ticket: 


President, Matthew S. Dudgeon, Wis- 
consin; first vice-president, Miss Caroline 
F. Webster, New York; second vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Mary E. Downey, Utah; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Miss Julia A. Robinson, 
Iowa; publications committee, Asa Wyn- 
koop, New York; Elva L. Bascom, Wis- 
consin; Sarah B. Askew, New Jersey. 


On motion this report was accepted and 
those nominated declared elected to serve 
for the year 1914-15. 


Adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 


A joint meeting of the League of Li- 
brary Commissions and the Reference Li- 
braries was called to order at 2:30 p. m., 
May 27, by Miss Wales. 


Mr. WM. W. BISHOP read a paper on 
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HOW THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
SERVES THE PEOPLE OF THE 
SEVERAL STATES 


Various articles * about the Library of 
Congress, and particularly its relations to 
other libraries and to American scholar- 
ship, have been brought to the attention 
of most of you before coming to this meet- 
ing. I take it, therefore, that I may as- 
sume a certain familiarity with the efforts 
which have been made in the past to ex- 
tend the services of the Library of Con- 
gress in various directions. Moreover, if 
you have read the articles referred to, you 
will understand the scope of the library’s 
activities and its aims and policies. It 
will have been borne in on you that the 
Library of Congress has a great and 
pressing duty to perform in Washington in 
its service to the various branches of the 
government of the United States, and 
more particularly to Congress. It is fur- 
ther busily engaged in supplying the needs 
of scholars resident in Washington or re- 
sorting thereto for more or less lengthy 
periods. In the midst of these multiform 
and strenuous activities—for the Library 
of Congress is a very busy place—how 
may it serve the people of the country as 
a whole? To what extent may it help the 
individual reader and the individual li- 
brary? And how is this to be done? Those 
matters I have been asked to discuss to- 
day. 

In the first place, I think I am not mis- 
taken in saying that the Library of Con- 
gress serves the people by the mere fact 
of its being. It is, we may say with all 
modesty, the largest library in the coun- 
try, and the best known throughout the 
land. The fact that the federal govern- 
ment has put up a magnificent palace and 
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has gathered in it over two million vol- 
umes is of itself no small matter to H- 
brarians. It is a recognition of our pro- 
fession and its importance which can not 
but react helpfully on every librarian in 
the country. Each librarian shares in the 
dignity and honor which the creation, the 
growth, the maintenance of this noble li- 
brary imply. The attitude of the whole 
people toward libraries cannot but be to 
some extent influenced by the very fact 
of generous recognition of their value and 
importance by the national government. 

For the people of the United States come 
to the Library of Congress. Hach day 
sees an average of over 2,400 visitors. Last 
year there were over 888,000 who came in- 
side the building. Probably over 500,000 
of these were not residents of Washing- 
ton. Some of them were but passing tour- 
ists—some were scholars who came to 
study rare manuscripts or maps—some 
were college students preparing for ex- 
aminations or recitations—but all went 
away with a renewed sense of what a li- 
brary is—and the pride in what their li- 
brary is. For it is theirs, and the sense 
of ownership is strong on the part of the 
average American visiting Washington. 
May it never be less! When the Ameri- 
can citizen gets to thinking of the govern- 
ment as something foreign to himself, our 
democracy will have suffered a radical 
and unwholesome change. The nation’s 
library, then, is of some service to the 
library: profession and to the country by 
the mere fact that it is the nation’s li- 
brary. Its more than two million books, 
its six hundred thousand pieces of music, 
its one hundred and twenty thousand maps, 
its great collections of prints and photo- 
graphs, its priceless papers of the Conti- 
nental Congress, of Washington, Jefferson, 
Franklin, Madison, Van Buren, Jackson, 
Polk, Johnson, and other public men, be- 
long to us all. 

Now the work of the Library of Con- 
gress is, of course, identical in many of 
its phases with that of all other libraries. 
It has, however, some peculiar duties and 
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responsibilities. The fact that it contains 
the office of copyright registration and 
receives the compulsory deposits of copy- 
righted articles gives it a unique place 
among American libraries. These deposits 
and their bulk impose certain duties on 
the Library of Congress which do not fall 
upon the ordinary library—the mainte- 
nance and rounding out of the music and 
prints collections in a manner commensu- 
rate with the size and scope of the copy- 
right deposits is, for example, one of the 
duties. Its direct relations with Congress 
impose on it a task of preparing bibliog- 
raphies on topics of current interest in 
Congress. Hence the organization of the 
division of bibliography whose publications 
are, of course, familiar to you all. These 
printed lists, by the way, represent but a 
small portion of the output of that divi- 
sion, which makes a hundred typewritten 
lists for one it prints. These typewritten 
lists can almost always be lent to other 
libraries, and frequently they can be given 
to them. Being the office of exchange of 
the U. 8. government publications for 
those of foreign governments, the library 
has necessarily created the division of 
documents to handle the mass of incoming 
documents—and incidentally to increase 
their number, and make more complete 
the files. That division publishes as a 
part of its regular work the Monthly List 
of State Publications which is most helpful 
to all libraries, particularly to the state 
libraries. The fact that the Library of 
Congress contains the copyright office has 
led to the regular publication (three times 
a week) of the Catalog of Copyright En- 
tries, which is the most complete record 
of the press of America, and which de- 
serves the careful study of both bibliog- 
raphers and students of literary history. 

The Library of Congress began in 1899 
to print cards for copyrighted books—you 
all know the result. It has become the 
central cataloging bureau for the United 
States, and now carries a stock of over 
forty million copies of its cards. This is 
another unique feature. Moreover, having 
the Government Printing Office at hand, 


through the liberality of Congress it has 
published a notable array of calendars, 
special catalogs, bibliographies and texts. 
These are all at the service of other li- 
braries and of individuals for trifling sums. 
These various activities distinguish the 
Library of Congress from other libraries 
—but they all make it more useful to the 
states. 

This usefulness is, however, rather in- 
direct than direct and personal. I have 
thought it wise to mention some of these 
peculiar features of the Library of Con- 
gress to show certain channels of helpful- 
ness which are perhaps but partially rec- 
ognized, and incidentally to let you know 
that we have duties of our own which ab- 
sorb most of our time and strength. As 
to more immediate and personal relations 
of service, we may perhaps state briefly 
what we already do—and then what we 
unfortunately cannot do. 

The most direct service we render to 
persons who do not come to Washington 
is in answer to inquiries by letter. These 
are already very numerous, so much so 
as to prove an embarrassment at times. 
The kind of questions which the library 
endeavors to answer is thus set forth in 
the “Rules and Practice”: 


'“A service of the library distinct from 
that involved in the actual loan of books 
is that performed by answer to faquiry 
through correspondence. The character 
of the questions which the library answers 
most willingly is noted below: 

1. As to its possession of a particular 
book. 

2. As to the existing bibliographies on 
a particular subject. 

3. As to the most useful existing au- 
thorities on a particular subject and where 
they may be available. 

4. As to the author of a book by a 
known title. 

5. As to the date, price and probable 
cost of a specific book. 

6. For the source of a particular quo- 
tation, if ascertainable by ready refer- 
ence. 

7. (If not requiring elaborate research) 
for other particular facts in history or 
literature; in the organization or opera- 
tions of the federal government. 

8. (Where of moderate extent) for an 
extract from a book in its possession....” 
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We were formerly obliged to decline to 
make copies and excerpts because we had 
no force to devote to this work. The pho- 
tostat now enables us to make photo- 
duplicates at a very reasonable rate. Thus 
the whole library is practically at the serv- 
ice of anyone who cares to pay the cost 
of photographic reproduction of a desired 
passage of a book or a manuscript. Fre- 
quently this cost is much less than would 
be the expense of transportation, to say 
nothing of the need of making the copy 
of the passage when the book has been 
received. 

The inter-library loan is another direct 
service, perhaps the most useful and tan- 
gible of all. It proceeds, as you all know, 
on the basis of endeavoring to meet the 
unusual need with the unusual book. The 
resources of the Library of Congress are 
freely open to any other library within 
the limits which have been found expe- 
dient and which are set forth in detail in 
the “Memorandum” governing inter-library 
loans. We have excepted very few classes 
of books from inter-library loan, and 
these only because of definite needs of 
our own service in Washington. We do 
not refuse to lend magazines or transac- 
tions of societies. We do not refuse to 
lend a book because it is rare or valuable 
—indeed that is just the sort of book we 
do lend. We now send out less than two 
thousand volumes a year, but of the re- 
quests which are not filled over eighty 
per cent fail because we do not own the 
book or edition desired. We will lend to 
the small library as freely as to the large 
one. We depend on the professional at- 
titude and judgment of the librarian mak- 
ing the request to see that the book is 
properly safeguarded, and lay down (as 
a rule) no stipulation other than the re- 
quirement that the book must be used in 
the building of the borrowing library. 
(Even this has been waived when there 
was an urgent reason for an exception to 
the rule). The Library of Congress will 
go to the limit of safety in lending its 
books to other libraries in aid of research. 

But just because we stand ready to do 
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so much, there are certain things which, 
even at the risk of seeming ungracious, 
we have to decline to do. 

We cannot undertake to furnish books 
for everybody. The mere fact that a book 
is not in a local library is no warrant for 
suggesting that it can be secured from 
Washington. Due regard must be had by 
the librarian to the purpose for which the 
book is desired and the character of the 
request. The Library of Congress lends 
its aid in research with a view to enlarg- 
ing the boundaries of knowledge. It can- 
not lend in aid of mere self-instruction or 
recreative reading, laudable as both pur- 
poses are. A moment’s reflection will 
show the reasonableness of tbis attitude. 
The inter-library loan is necessarily an in- 
cidental service, not the main purpose of 
the Library of Congress. We will not 
deprive serious scholars of books needed 
in their work just because they are on 
our shelves and not on those of the li- 
brary in their home town. But even our 
large collections would not suffice to sup- 
ply material for all the essays, club pa- 
pers, examinations, etc., throughout the 
country. There may come a time when 
there will be central lending libraries for 
all sorts of books and people. But the 
Library of Congress, nor any other library, 
for that matter, is not yet in the position 
to assume that duty. 

Moreover the Library of Congress can- 
not undertake to provide (by inter-library 
loan or otherwise) information on any 
subject which curious persons may raise. 
As previously explained, it must limit its 
answers to correspondents to certain re- 
stricted fields. So far as questions are 
bibliographical in their nature, we are 
glad to try to help. But even in this di- 
rection there are necessarily physical 
limitg to our powers, to say nothing of 
others. To give a concrete case: a cer- 
tain man sent in not long ago a list of 
titles covering six legal cap pages closely 
(and illegibly) written, and asked us to 
let him know all the editions we had of 
each book, that he might borrow them 
through his home library at his conven- 
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lence. Obviously we could not detail a 
man to make a search of this nature, in 
justice to our current work. We offered 
to turn the matter over to the Card Sec- 
tion and let him pay for printed cards 
plus the cost of searching, or to refer him 
to persons outside the library staff who 
make a business of such work. This is 
hardly a typical case, but we are occa- 
sionally obliged to say, even in answer to 
librarians, that we are unable to under- 
take to supply certain information, be- 
cause of the work involved. 

This leads me to remark that we are 
unable to do research work for people at 
a distance. When an inquiry is pointed 
and definite, we do try to answer it. I 
have the greatest sympathy for persons 
trying to carry on studies in small towns 
without adequate library facilities. By 
bitter experience I know the checks and 
delays, the heart-breaking disappoint- 
ments which such circumstances entail. 
But while recognizing to the full the diffi- 
culties which wholly insufficient library 
resources often produce, it does not seem 
reasonable that a person at the other 
side of the continent should expect us to 
resolve his knotty problems, correct his 
misquotations and furnish him expert 
bibliographic aid. Certain kinds of work, 
in other words, cannot be done away from 
a large library. 

We cannot lend our reference books 
just because they are needed badly by 
another library. Generally we have but 
one or two copies, and they are in con- 
stant use here. I spoke on inter-library 
loans to the Keystone State Library Asso- 
ciation in 1909, and explained this provi- 
sion. Within a week I got a request from 
one of my audience for the latest edition 
of “Sell’s World’s Press,” a book we 
naturally need to keep at hand. One li- 
brarian of an admirably managed public 
library was highly indignant some time 
since because we refused to send Cheva- 
lier’s Repertoire and Jécher’s Gelehrten- 
lexikon on the ground that they formed 
part of our reference collection. Do not, 
however, hesitate to ask for reference 


books. When we have extra copies we 
will send them, and when we have none 
available we will say so by the next mail. 
But please understand that the refusal 
is merely to be taken as a matter of fact, 
not one of policy. If we can supply the 
need we will. 

We cannot lend new novels or cheap 
books. A great many libraries ask us to 
send them books which they can buy for 
a dollar or a little more. By no stretch 
of the imagination can these be called 
“unusual” books. They are not within 
the scope of inter-library loan, as anyone 
will see on reflection. It not infrequently 
happens that we are asked to send Books 
in Print, at a cost to the borrower great- 
er than that of the book itself. We do 
not ordinarily send out very recent books 
which can be bought easily. But we do 
send such books in emergencies, if our 
copies can be spared. 

Finally, to end this unpleasant list of 
things we cannot do, we cannot lend 
genealogies, local histories and newspa- 
pers. Genealogies and local histories are 
in such constant demand at the library 
that we cannot send them away, even 
when we have extra copies. (We some- 
times do this in the case of local his- 
tories). Newspapers “form part of a con- 
tinuous historical record” which the li- 
brary has a duty to keep intact. 

So much for the things we cannot do. 
I have dwelt on them at such length be- 
cause in our daily work we are so con- 
stantly obliged to explain our failure to 
render a service asked. I trust that we 
have shown our willingness to lend, and I 
am sure that the limits imposed are for 
the mutual good of both borrowers and 
lenders. 

There remains the matter of transporta- 
tion costs. The Library of Congress has 


no appropriation from which it can pre- 
pay such charges, and it is debarred by 
law from using its frank in this service. 
The expense rests, therefore, on the bor- 
rowing library. Under the new ruling of 
the post-office books are admitted to the 
parcel post. 


Within certain limits the 














charge is much less than that of the ex- 
press companies. Librarians desiring to 
borrow can remit stamps in advance and 
ean, of course, return the books by post. 
Beyond these limits books are still sent 
by express more cheaply than by mail, 
and probably more safely. 

To sum up: the Library of Congress, 
which is the nation’s library, stands ready 
to aid your constituencies through your 
good offices in various ways. Its publica- 
tions, its bibliographies, its catalog cards 
are yours for the asking or for very small 
sums, The photostat will bring you copies 
of its most valuable manuscripts, maps, 
music, prints or books at the mere cost 
of paper and chemicals. Its stores of 
bibliographic material are yours for the 
writing. Its books go and come freely so 
far as may be without hindering the serv- 
ice in Washington. On you rests the re- 
sponsibility for using or ignoring the op- 
portunities it offers. The service in the 
way of loans which we now render could 
be greatly increased without serious em- 
barrassment to us. We could lend five 
times as many books, I am sure, without 
drawing too heavily on our stores or 
causing hardship to investigators here. 
The only reason why we do not lend more 
is that we are not asked to. 

Mr, Bishop’s paper was illustrated by 
an exhibit of the publications of the Li- 
brary of Congress, including specimens of 
the work of the photostat in reproducing 
pages of books and newspapers and illus- 
trations, portraits, maps, etc. 

Mr. CHARLES E. RUSH of St. Joseph, 
Mo., read a paper on 


REFERENCE FUNCTION OF A SMALL 
LIBRARY 


In a certain progressive library com- 
munity a leading business man made this 
statement to the rather gratified city li- 
brarian: “Within a year’s time my con- 
ception of your institution and its reser- 
voir of new ideas directly applicable to 
my work has been absolutely revolution- 
ized. Beginning with the day when you 
called my attention to that book on ip- 
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dustrial efficiency, my delight and aston- 
ishment have increased beyond bounds. 
Your suggestion brought about an entire 
reorganization of my factory; every de- 
partment has been systematized, the num- 
ber of employes has been reduced by 
twelve men, their daily labor has been 
greatly reduced, the total output has been 
increased by nearly 30 per cent, special 
labor-saving devices have been con- 
structed, safety appliances adopted, new 
lighting system installed and sanitary con- 
veniences secured. We are today doing 
a greater volume of business at less ex- 
pense in the midst of far more pleasant 
and healthful conditions than ever before. 
For all of this improvement we are for- 
ever indebted to your public library serv- 
ice—in fact we speak of our reorgan- 
ized factory as the ‘new library plant.’ 
Look to me and my men for support when- 
ever you need it.” 

Suppose for an instant that every small 
library of 25,000 volumes or less could 
cite similar service to even a majority of 
the factories, business houses and various 
establishments employing labor in its 
community! Would there be today any 
great cry for greater financial help? The 
small library’s surest road to a proper 
and sufficient financial support lies in this 
very effort of reaching a large percentage 
of the business and laboring men in a di- 
rect practical way through what we call 
reference work. However, it seems very 
evident that the entrance to this much- 
desired road is beset with many and con- 
siderable difficulties, the majority of 
which are likely due to our own point of 
view and the limitations which we set on 
ourselves and our efforts. The ink spots 
on our walls, long since quite invisible to 
our accustomed eyes, are doubtless very 
noticeable to those from the outside. Per- 
haps our own methods sorely need the 
application of the principles of efficiency, 
and perhaps we need most to adopt a sys- 
tematic plan of reference extension work. 
May it not be possible that we have been 
concentrating our attention on the other 
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fellow’s mote rather than on our own 
beam? 

I know not why it is that librarians 
usually lack the habit of viewing them- 
selves as others see them, of subjecting 
themselves to a critical analysis of their 
routine ways and ideas, of surveying 
their efforts and results and possibilities 
from the viewpoint of a total stranger to 
library work. Perhaps we are somewhat 
like the usual business man who says that 
he is quite too busy to read when we 
really know that he isn’t, or perhaps we 
may be likened to the old shoemaker who 
said, “Sometimes while I work I set and 
think, but mostly I simply set.” Never- 
theless, it will be a fine efficiency test to 
remove ourselves to an imaginary elevated 
point and make a black and white survey 
of the entire community. We take pride 
in the statement that our libraries reach 
directly more people than other public in- 
stitutions. If this be true we are in duty 
bound and should be expected to be the 
best-informed institution on the commu- 
nity’s conditions, problems and needs. If 
we are to fight against the ignorance and 
general indifference of the various classes 
and parts of our communities, how can 
we do it efficiently and effectively with- 
out a definite knowledge of the conditions 
and difficulties to be met? 

Suppose we chart the physical charac- 
teristics of our community, indicating its 
topography, transportation systems and 
various other natural and artificial aids 
and barriers of easy communication. 
Within the segregated districts suppose 
we chart the community problems of pop- 
ulation, housing, health, industries, types 
of inhabitants, schools, morals, social 
agencies, politics, etc.—all of which must 
first be obtained from a careful, personal 
survey. Would such an effort be worth 
the time and cost of making? Are specific 
facts, rather than general impressions, of 
value in a broad, thorough, educational 
program? Would it be helpful to know 
the exact reasons why the children of a 
certain district do not visit the library, 


what portions of the city are increasing 
or decreasing, what per cent of foreigners 
live in certain quarters, how social lines 
or localities are sharply defined, the num- 
ber, kind and size of industries, classifica- 
tion of amusements, number of juvenile 
delinquents, locations of the centers of 
immorality, efforts of relief agencies, 
leaders and lieutenants of every good and 
bad movement, and scores of other items 
of vital importance? 

If now on this same chart we can cen- 
ter our library and indicate our various 
avenues of service and their stock, we 
can easily connect the sources of supply 
and demand which we have met in lines 
of one color, and trace those which we 
have not favored or discovered hereto- 
fore in lines of another color, graphically 
illustrating the needs of each section of 
the entire community and the necessary 
efforts of our library to live up to its motto, 
“The best reading for the greatest num- 
ber.” 

If social workers find it necessary and 
helpful to make surveys in their efforts 
to alleviate the social conditions of com- 
munities, how much MORE necessary and 
helpful will it be for librarians, charged 
with the duty of the dissemination to all 
classes of men of the ideas and experiences 
of others in all phases of everyday life, 
to make similar, though much broader, 
surveys of the conditions and problems 
which they must meet! 

Such a study of local library work and 
its possibilities, and a consideration of all 
vital conditions in relation to the actual 
library work to be done, will present a 
host of unthought-of opportunities. A li- 
brary worker can not accomplish alone 
this great task and will be compelled to 
seek the help of all agencies, forces, 
classes and organizations in the commu- 
nity. This very necessity will most as- 
suredly bring to light many more avenues 
of service and contributing library co- 
operation. Problem after problem will be 
found to be interlocking with other situa- 
tions, and achievement can only come 
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through the aid of friendly co-workers, 
who will naturally become library enthu- 
siasts. A thorough knowledge of all so 
cial conditions, of community negligence, 
of municipal misrule, of neighborhood en- 
vironment and of individual needs will 
widen the horizon of the reference de- 
partment to the very limits of the field 
and enlarge the librarian’s conception of 
his plain duty of sharing with all of his 
community people the ideas of the world. 

In developing this survey idea it has 
been found to be a wise move to slowly 
organize a volunteer cabinet of outside 
library enthusiasts, composed of business 
men, social and educational workers, 
club women, professional men and labor- 
ers, to whom the librarian can go for out- 
side friendly advice and suggestions—all of 
whom can come to the librarian’s aid and 
be of telling influence in any desired or 
undesirable movement. Also a deliberate- 
ly brought about acquaintanceship with 
the prominent men and women of the 
community, the leaders of politics, busi- 
ness, society, various organizations, ele- 
ments and ideas, has been found to be of 
most valuable assistance. The librarian 
of a small library should know all about 
“Honest Bill” of the Fifth ward, who has 
a boy in Yale, all about the city clerk’s 
famous duck hunts, all about a leading 
banker’s pet garden plants, and all about 
Smith the shoemaker, in whose shop the 
neighborhood’s improvements are nega 
tively decided upon. 

A library cannot fit efficiently and ef- 
fectively into the needs of the community 
until it has been brought as close to the 
lives of the people as are the churches 
and the schools. Inherited faith and se- 
vere laws compel interest in these insti- 
tutions, while the library must not only 
serve, but also arouse attention. How is 
it possible to fit our library into the com- 
munity’s needs until we have a close 
knowledge of them? For years and years 
we have been teaching ourselves what 
systematic aid in reference work is—it is 
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now high time to find out how this aid 
can be efficiently applied. 

Furthermore, we are in great need of 
more coéperative information within our 
own community, county, state and nation. 
Surveys and specific facts made and 
gathered by other organizations may well 
be incorporated in our general plan. For 
similar reasons we need state surveys of 
conditions, resources and needs, to be fol- 
lowed up by an active organization of co- 
operative efforts, making full use of spe- 
cial delivery letters, long distance tele- 
phone, night lettergrams and telegrams 
for calls for aid and the parcel post for 
relief work. Usually it is the nearest 
large library that helps the small library 
most, The small library should naturally 
look to the state for first aid, since pub- 
lic education is a burden on the state and 
libraries are being recognized more and 
more as educational institutions. A small 
library should expect and demand of its 
big brother libraries every possible assist- 
ance, varying from reference lists, ab- 
stracts, translations, photographic copies 
and partial or complete bibliographies to 
the loans of individual books, and package 
and traveling libraries. Suppose it does 
cost. 30 cents for the photograph copy and 
50 cents an hour for copy or research 
work, is it not worth that much to him? 

Is it not true that we do need a con- 
siderable amount of the “get together 
movement,” intermingling much of the big 
and little brother spirit while endeavoring 
to make our supply of ideas meet the de- 
mands in community and state? Why 
should any man as an individual expect 
less interest from his state or commission 
library than from his community library? 
Why should any public library consider 
itself in any other relation than that of a 
branch of the state government libraries? 
The day is coming when we shall have 
among all libraries a much closer system 
of coéperation, a greater interchange of 
research efforts and loans, a better under- 
standing of the clearing-house idea in 
which we shall depend upon each other’s 
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specializations, and a system of book res- 
ervoirs of material seldom used, from 
which all libraries may secure satisfac- 
tory aid. 

In all this effort toward codperation, 
and also in our daily work, the great prob- 
lem confronting us is that of securing 
greater results at a lower cost. The test 
of efficiency will soon be forced upon us. 
All day long in the Ford automobile shops 
a new machine is stored away in its 
freight car every 30 seconds. Nearly 
1,000 machines made up of 3,900 parts 
are assembled and rushed out under their 
own power in an eight-hour shift, allow- 
ing less than one-half hour for the labor 
on each machine. Every year the output 
increases, the product grows better, the 
price is lowered and larger wages are 
paid to the workers. How are these things 
accomplished? What are the secrets? 

“(1) Find the best possible way to do 
a thing. 

(2) Make that way standard as to both 
method and time. 

(3) Teach employes how to reach the 
standard. 


(4) Give them the right incentive to 
do it.” 


“A knowledge of the mechanism of a 
gun and the manual of arms does not 
make a great general, nor will a knowl- 
edge of the official red tape system make 
a great constructive statesman.” For like 
reasons a knowledge of books and their 
use and the systems of library methods 
will not necessarily make a highly suc- 
cessful reference worker. A knowledge 
of better business administration and a 
far greater knowledge of men and their 
varying needs and their community needs 
are of very practical and vital importance. 

Suppose we submit ourselves and our 
libraries to a survey and answer as best 
we can these following twelve questions, 
which have been adapted from those used 
in the University of Wisconsin survey: 


1. What is the small library undertak- 
ing that the community as a whole does 
not wish to do? 

2. What is the small library failing to 
undertake which the community wishes 
it to do? 


3. Is the small library doing well 
enough what it does? 


4. Is it doing inexpensively enough 
what it does? 


5. What parts of its work are not sat- 
Isfactorily supported? 


6. What parts of its work are out of 
proportion—too large, too small—to its 
program as a whole? 


7. Is the community’s support of the 
library proportionate or disproportionate 
to community support of other public edu- 
cational activities? 


8. Is the library’s business manage 
ment—in policy, planning, purchasing, su- 
pervising, checking and reporting—ade- 
quate and efficient? 


9. Does the library take sufficient act- 
ive part in all activities tending to make 
the community a better place in which 
to live? 


10. What is the library’s relation with, 
and influence upon, the rest of the com- 
munity’s system of public education? 


11. Does it see itself as others see it 
and does it actively appreciate the neces- 
sity of knowing the needs of its patrons 
and the desirability of both pointing out 
these needs and supplying them? 


12. What not-yet-met needs of the 
community which the library might meet, 
and what opportunities for increased effi- 
ciency should be considered at once? 

Such a personal survey should convince 
us that every small library must be a 
human interest library, with the object of 
“raising every man to his highest state of 
efficiency, prosperity and happiness’—of 
lifting him “above the common level to 
which the industrial tendency of the day 
assigns him.” Through reference work 
more than any other line of service the 
librarian can catch the vital interest of 
both reader and community, and with an 
appreciative finger on the public pulse he 
can make his library more and more effi- 
cient and of greater and greater service 
as an “idea shop,” and still maintain its 
old and familiar reputation as a “literary 
resort.” 

The possibilities of the small library 
and the traveling libraries in doing refer- 
ence work for people having no access to 
libraries was discussed by Mr. J. I. WYER, 
New York state library. 
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STATE REFERENCE WORK THROUGH 
THE SMALL LIBRARY AND THE 
TRAVELING LIBRARY STA- 
TION OR SMALL 
CLUB 


We all know about traveling libraries, 
traveling librarians, traveling pictures, 
traveling picture bulletins, etc., but trav- 
eling reference work is new. A good 
deal of it has been done perhaps, but 
the term itself does not sound so famil- 
iar as the more usual terms just recited. 

It has been the whole history of travel- 
ing libraries everywhere that they were 
either fixed groups on one subject or a col- 
lection of general literature, or, if they 
were made up to order, there has hereto- 
fore been little effort to supply libraries or 
literature on minor specific topics. The 
effort rather has been to provide a bal- 
anced collection—so much fiction, so many 
juvenile books, with some titles from ev- 
ery class. From this has developed nat- 
urally the type of traveling library de- 
voted to one broad topic, such as agri- 
culture, history, travel, etc. Following 
this there has come in traveling library 
work a moderate demand for books on 
trades, industry, nature study, etc. Then 
has followed logically the demand upon 
library commissions and their traveling li- 
brary collections for literature on more 
and more specialized topics. Out of this 
latter has grown the special loan or the 
house library. Out of it also have grown 
the package libraries original with Wis- 
consin and now used in many states, 
where pamphlets, clippings, pictures, small 
books, all on one topic, have been selected 
from large collections of special material 
and loaned to students. All this work has 
been done to meet demands which have 
arisen from the outside, and such demands 
have kept the traveling libraries so busy 
that any advertising or campaign for pub- 
blicity would soon have brought demands 
that would swamp the supply of books. 
Beyond all of this, and less common than 
any of it, now comes up the question of 
encouraging reference work from and by 
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the traveling libraries headquarters. The 
beginnings and early development of this 
long-range reference work done in absen- 
tia were described by Miss Askew in 
her admirable articles in the Cornell Coun- 
tryman for January and February last. We 
have all been through what she described, 
but cannot all tell it as she does. 

This further field is as large and prom- 
ising as any which has been tilled. The 
work in it may be of two kinds: that 
which is sent in by mail or telephone or 
telegraph to the central office, be it state 
library, library commission, traveling li- 
brary, or any other center endeavoring to 
supply books and information which shall 
be answered not with the loan of books 
but with the actual information itself; the 
second sort of work is that which is to 
be done at the homes of the inquirers 
with books specially chosen for particu- 
lar topics by expert reference librarians 
or bibliographers attached to the state li- 
brary center. Most library commissions 
have done study club work for years. This 
involves the selection of a group of books 
to exactly fit and to cover the topics which 
make up a club program for the year. 
The extension of this which Miss Askew 
proposes or contemplates is an advertised 
readiness to furnish either actual material 
or information which shall answer any 
question on any subject that may be asked. 
To do both or either requires two things, 
an ample collection of books and an am- 
ple collection of competent people who 
know these books. Reference work can- 
not be successfully evolved from the in- 
ner consciousness of any one person, no 
matter how high his enthusiasm or how 
flaming his altruism. Reference work can 
not be conjured out of thin air. In the 
best reference work there are many times 
when one book is not as good as any oth- 
er. To get these books and people takes 
money. I do not want to seem to discour- 
age this plan of long-range reference work. 
I believe in it. It can be done, but it is 
worth doing or beginning only when it 
can be done or started right. There have 
been papers written about cheap materials 














for reference work, the useful books, pam- 
phlets, periodicals, etc., which can be got 
for nothing, and a larger number which 
can be got for a few cents apiece. Use- 
ful and appropriate these all are, but they 
will not fully do the business. 

Unless a library commission or what- 
ever enterprise it is that handles the trav- 
eling libraries in a state, has at its back 
a good reference library, the state library 
the university library, any library which 
is willing to make its books freely avail- 
able for lending throughout the state, or 
unless, in default of such a collection, the 
library commission has money enough of 
its own to establish such a reference col- 
lection, it would seem foolish and useless 
to undertake it. 

At this point Miss Wales handed the 
meeting over to Miss Sarah B. Askew, 
who conducted a round table on reference 
work in the small library. 

Miss Anna A. MacDonald of the Penn- 
sylvania commission, spoke on “What the 
small library can do.” 

Mr. Carl H. Milam of Birmingham, Ala., 
discussed “What the state can do to help 
the small library.” 

Mr. Bliss said that he noticed a tendency 
in some of the states to have a number of 
institutions do the work of circulating 
books through the state without any re- 
gard to what others were doing along the 
same line. In this way some confusion 
and duplication of effort and expense is 
caused. He thought it would be far wiser 
to have it understood that the free library 
commission is the proper body to which 
application for assistance should be made. 
The commission could then get the re- 
quired material from any available source. 
In this way the work could be centralized 
and carried on to the best advantage. 

Adjourned. 


THIRD SESSION 


A joint meeting of the League of Li- 
brary Commissions and Agricultural Li- 
braries Section was held Thursday morn- 
ing, May 28, with Miss Wales in the chair. 
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Prof. W. D. WORKING, of the office of 
farm management, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, presented a paper on “The 
county agent in his relation to rural li- 
brary work.” 


THE COUNTY AGENT IN RELATION 
TO RURAL LIBRARY WORK * 


The county agricultural agent occupies 
a strategic position in American agricul- 
ture. He is a pioneer worker in a new 
kind of agricultural education. His par- 
ticular field of work is a single county or 
similar area small enough for a trained 
man to understand as an agricultural unit. 
In this restricted area the county agent 
studies farm practices and other prob- 
lems intimately connected with the busi- 
ness of farming. Within his county he 
gets acquainted with farmers in order to 
work with them for the purpose of in- 
creasing their profits. To do this as it 
should be done, he needs to be well trained 
in agriculture and economics and to have 
a broad knowledge of what we call prac- 
tical farming; and he needs to be ready 
and resourceful of hand and mind and to 
have a disposition to work as well as an 
aptitude for getting along with people. 
Most of all, perhaps, he needs to have a 
passion for service and the saving com- 
mon sense that enables a man to adapt 
himself to circumstances and to win the 
confidence and friendship of the people 
with whom he works. 

It is proper that you as librarians should 
have that worthy kind of selfish interest 
in the county agent that has its explana- 
tion in your feeling that he is in a posi- 
tion to help you in your studied effort to 
make books of increasing usefulness to 
the people on the farms. Be assured that 
the county agent has a similar interest in 
every librarian who is so situated as to 
help to make books more useful to farm- 
ers. Be assured, also, that we who are 
promoting and supervising the work of 
a great many county agents are very glad 
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to know of your interest in the county 
agent and of your disposition to use him 
and to be of use to him. At bottom, we 
are all working for the same purpose. You 
are working to make books more service- 
able to more people. We are working for 
the purpose of increasing the profits of 
farmers. Some day you will hear a good 
clergyman say that our aim is sordid: 
you may even think the same thing your- 
self. Be not too hasty to judge, espe- 
cially without taking into account the fact 
that in our good day men are trained for 
particular jobs—the clergyman for his, 
the librarian for hers, and the county 
agent for another. When Farmer A and 
Farmer Z make more money because the 
county agent has consulted with them 
about the business of farming, just be kind 
enough to believe that the county agent 
will be glad when part of the increased 
profits is spent to make the church and 
the library more useful to the children of 
both of these farmers. The county agent 
is not a rival of the clergyman, the teach- 
er, or the librarian; it is his ambition to 
work in harmony with them to help the 
country in its effort to realize its best 
development. As workers with farmers 
and organizations of farmers to promote 
the financial success of the farmer him- 
self, we are glad to promote the success 
of every other worthy agency established 
to increase the wholesomeness and the 
happiness of rural life; but we need to be 
on our guard lest the many opportunities 
to undertake other worthy tasks should 
divert us from our own particular job, 
which no other agency is trying to do 
with our particular attitude toward farm- 
ers in their effort to put the farming busi- 
ness on a sound economic basis. 

In making a hasty and altogether inade- 
quate preparation to speak to this great 
Association, I sent a list of eight questions 
to each of the more than two hundred 
county agents working in the northern 
and western states. The same questions 
were sent to the state leaders of county 
agents in the twenty-three northern and 
western states where the work was then 


organized on a state basis; also to a few 
librarians and other persons believed to 
be interested. Many of the answers to 
my letter submitting the questions were 
mere confessions that no thought had been 
given to the subject. With these dis- 
carded, there remained a total of 421 an- 
swers that seemed worth copying for clas- 
sification. The questions may be given in 
order, with such answers and comments 
as may seem to be justified. 

Question 1: What relation have you 
with rural library work? 

Ten state leaders and thirty-six county 
agents answered this question. In New 
York books from the state library are 
distributed by some of the agents; in 
Kansas two agents have started small li- 
braries; in Oregon the county agent has 
charge of the rural library. A New Jer- 
sey agent reports having had several con- 
ferences with the state librarian and 
other county agents with reference to 
rural library work. A New York agent 
reports having twenty-five books from 
the state library to lend to farmers. Two 
North Dakota agents report having col- 
lections of books from the state library. 
A Utah agent reports having a few books 
which he is distributing among his farm- 
ers’ organizations. In general, it seems 
that the county agents and the librarians 
are only beginning to be aware of the fact 
that they can work together to their mu- 
tual advantage. 

Question 2: Are you acting as a travel- 
ing librarian? When did you begin, and 
what are your methods? 

The twenty answers to this question 
brought out the fact that six or seven 
county agents had made good beginnings 
as traveling librarians, actually carrying 
small libraries and delivering and taking 
up books and other printed matter: two 
in New York, two in Colorado, one in Min- 
nesota, one in Utah, and one in Oregon. 
A few others are almost worthy to be 
called traveling librarians. The most defi- 
nite report came from Colorado, and seems 
worthy of record here for its historical 
significance and suggestiveness. Mr. W. 








H. Lauck, El Paso county, wrote: “Yes; 
November 1, 1912. Card index, same as 
public libraries. Give out books; collect 
or exchange when in vicinity; sometimes 
six to eight weeks.” It may be noted that 
Mr. Lauck began work as county agent 
October 16, 1912. 

Question 3: To what extent do coun- 
try people make use of their library facil- 
ities? 

This question brought sixty-three an- 
swers and great diversity of opinion. A 
New York agent wrote: “They read much, 
but fiction mainly.” A New Jersey agent 
reports that the traveling libraries are “ex- 
tensively used.” A Colorado agent re- 
ports that librarians say that “country 
people are among their best readers.” An 
Oregon agent says: “Very little use is 
made unless some one urges them.” A 
Minnesota agent writes: “Will use li. 
brary if it is convenient to get books.” 
From Indiana came this: “Very little. 
The young people from a few families use 
the libraries frequently.” An Iowa agent 
says: “Better than people in town, on the 
average.” A Kansas agent reports: “Books 
are sought eagerly, particularly by the 
women and children.” These answers can 
not be accepted as typical of states, as 
contrary reports come from the same 
states, even from adjoining counties. It 
is probably fair to conclude from the 
sixty-three answers that country people 
are hungrier for books than town dwell- 
ers; also that they are very inadequately 
served by libraries. 

Question 4: What percentage of rural 
library books pertain to agriculture? 

Out of fifty-nine answers to this ques- 
tion forty-three were given in percentages, 
the average being 22 per cent. One agent 
wrote: “Our entire set is agricultural.” 
Another from the same state said: “About 
15 per cent.” A Michigan report says: 
“About 1 to 2 per cent.” One Iowa agent 
reports 50 per cent; another 25. From 
Minnesota it is reported that, “under the 
state commission rules, 50 per cent are 
agricultural”; and a Wyoming report says: 
“Possibly 10 per cent—very few of ready 
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reference.” From Massachusetts comes 
this: “Rura’ libraries in New England too 
often have not only a very small per cent 
of agricultural books, but even these so 
old and out of date that no one wants to 
consult them. The farmer does not want 
to read such material as has been every- 
day knowledge for a generation, or else 
has been replaced by more practical and 
recent knowledge. He wants the up-to- 
date but plain and practical reading.” 

Question 5: What percentage of fiction 
should a rural library contain? 

Fifty-seven different persons ventured 
to answer this question, twenty-seven of 
them expressing the opinion that half of 
the rural library should consist of fiction. 
Eight voted for 10 per cent fiction; five 
for 20 per cent; five for 25 per cent; five 
for one-third fiction; four for 75 per cent; 
the rest “scattering” except one, who 
would have no fiction at all. One quoted 
a librarian who had recommended “one- 
third fiction, one-third non-fiction and one- 
third for young people.” An Indiana agent 
thinks the amount of fiction “depends on 
the natural-born instinct in the different 
nationalities.” 

Question 6: What is the most effective 
method of making library books access- 
ible to rural people? 

There were fifty-nine suggestive answers 
to this question. Only a few of the most 
direct can be quoted. First: “Let them 
know where they are and how to get 
them.” Others: “Traveling libraries of 
selected books suitable to the section”; 
“A wagon load of helpful and readable 
books traveling from house to house, pick- 
ing up, handing out and exchanging books 
is unquestionably the best rural library 
service yet devised and rendered, and now 
operates in a western Maryland county”; 
“Traveling librarian, such as the county 
agent”; “Have a traveling library to go 
over a route once every two or three 
weeks”; “Organize reading circles and 
publish briefs of books, calling attention 
to interesting matter”; “The county library 
with its many branches to serve the cen- 
ters.” A western state leader makes this 
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suggestion: “The county agriculturist 
seems to me to be the best possible agent 
through whom this library work can be 
made most effective at the present time. 
His work is very much educational, and 
if he can foster the habit of study among 
the people with whom he works, he will 
be promoting something which will aid 
him very materially in his own special 
work.” : 

Question 7: How can rural libraries be 
made more serviceable? 

This question brought forty-one answers 
—one of the best of them from Wyoming, 
as follows: “Have references which deal 
in a simple manner with local problems. 
One of the essentials for a rural library 
for our county, and I suppose all coun- 
ties, is that the literature be in simple 
language, easily readable and the points 
made concisely. This is because the edu- 
cation of the average farmer is decidedly 
limited. It is well-nigh impossible to get 
the farmer to read technical literature, at 
least at the first attempt. His first library 
reading must of necessity be very simple 
and interesting, and must deal with some- 
thing in which he has already had some 
experience. If this were continued in a 
way to lead his thought, he might after a 
few years read such books as the agricul- 
tural college graduate finds interesting 
and instructive.” A Vermont agent says: 
“By getting new books which give prac- 
tical information on the everyday work 
of the rural people.” A New York agent 
is very practical with this suggestion: 
“More books in popular language, stating 
facts, without a chapter to give what could 
be had in a paragraph. A list of books 
should be furnished, with the latest and 
best so marked that the librarian will be 
informed of their value before ordering.” 
Other suggestions are: “By putting a 
wagon on the road”; “More publicity”; 
“By the employment of a local person to 
see that the books are systematically 
loaned and returned”; “By advertising the 
library and having library meetings.” 

Question 8: What can the county agent 
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do to promote interest in the rural li- 
brary and increase its usefulness? 

This question appealed more strongly 
to the county agent than any of the 
others and brought a larger number of 
answers—a total of seventy-six, and every 
one fit to read to you if there were time. 
A few typical answers will have to suffice: 

N. P. Searls, California: “Refer puzzled 
farmers to the book covering their diffi- 
culty, and make sure the book is within 
their reach.” 

W. H. Lauck, Colorado: “By announc- 
ing that he has a traveling library and 
that new books are being added to each 
school library. The county agent can run 
a notice in a local newspaper asking for 
contributions of books. I have secured 


“some very valuable sets in this way for 


rural school libraries and for my traveling 
library.” 

H. A. Pflughoeft, Minnesota: “The 
county agent can help to select agricul- 
tural books especially adapted to the com- 
munity. He can inform where and how 
these libraries may be secured, make fa- 
vorable comment on some of the books, 
suggest references for programs and can 
suggest books and bulletins to be studied 
and reviewed at club meetings.” 

Cc. B. Tillson, New York: “I usually 
have from fifteen to twenty agricultural 
books with me, and when I call at a place 
I let the farmer select one along the line 
of his interest. He keeps this book until 
he is through with it or until I call again, 
when I take that one back and leave an- 
other.” 

R. L. Nye, Indiana: “He must be familiar 
with the best books, and should assist li- 
brarians in their selection.” 

Earl P. Johnson, Michigan: “The coun- 
ty agent can assist in choosing books and 
in keeping librarians posted as to what is 
available.” 

J. L. Smith, Oregon: “In this county a 
great deal of the freight and passenger 
traffic from farm to market is on the vari- 
ous rivers, inlets, lakes and bays, which 
is performed mostly by public steamboats, 
gasoline launches, etc. I am arranging to 














install on these boats book shelves, racks 
or other convenient devices to contain 
some of the best agricultural books, and 
especially a complete list of bulletins and 
circulars pertaining to the most important 
subjects of agriculture as practiced in this 
particular section of the country.” 

Always and everywhere the county 
agent is bound to be interested in pro- 
moting the use of books and libraries. 
Usually it will be convenient for him to 
do a limited amount of the actual work 
of distributing books; but his work in re- 
lation to books and libraries is likely to 
be most effective as he confines his efforts 
to choosing books that are especially 
adapted to the needs and interests of his 
county and his people. He will be con- 
sulted by farmers concerning books to 
read and by librarians concerning books 
to be put into their collections. The day 
is not far distant when the county agent 
and the county librarian will be working 
in a very useful partnership which will 
result in helping farmers to appreciate 
the usefulness of books in their business, 
as well as the many other ways in 
which books promote happiness, good citi- 
zenship and mental and spiritual growth. 

It may be added that we who represent 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in its relations with the county agent 
are ready to work with your Association 
to make the rural library more interest- 
ing and more serviceable to the people on 
the farms. We believe that there is like- 
ly to be a prompt response to your efforts 
to widen your usefulness to the country. 
But we shall find that it is necessary to 
put into country libraries books that coun- 
try people like rather than the kind that 
we may think they ought to like. Living 
as he does in constant association with 
farmers, the county agent will be found 
to be the best man to select books for 
country libraries, especially agricultural 
books. Possibly we may be able to help 
your Association. 





“Publicity work for the county agent” 
was discussed by Mr. CHARLES H. WIL- 
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LIAMS, secretary of university extension, 
Columbia, Mo. 


PUBLICITY WORK FOR THE COUNTY 
AGENT 


During the last fifteen years a great 
change has been taking place in the rural 
communities of the Middle West. The 
price of land is increasing, renters are 
taking the place of land owners in many 
sections of the states, and small villages 
have stopped growing, or in some cases 
are disappearing, owing to the absorption 
of retail trade by the larger cities. This 
absorption of trade by the centers of pop- 
ulation is due to many causes, among 
them, the use made of the parcel post and 
the accessibility of these larger towns to 
ever-increasing areas of country on ac- 
count of improved roads and better trans- 
portation. The country church has been 
declining in efficiency and influence; the 
country school has been at a standstill, 
and antiquated farming methods have con- 
tinued to be employed over large areas 
of country. The result has been that un- 
til quite recently there has been a steady 
decline in both village and rural commu- 
nities as centers of activity and interest. 
I say “quite recently” because these com- 
munities are now rapidly awakening to 
the problem that confronts them. 

Partly as a result of these conditions 
and partly as a contributing cause, a 
widespread movement has been going on 
the last few years, involving the transfer- 
ence of considerable masses of population 
from rural to urban communities. Indeed, 
in the Middle West, during the last ten 
years, there has, in a number of cases, 
been an actual decrease in the number of 
people residing in those states, outside of 
the great cities. In the state of Missouri, 
between 1900 and 1910 there was a de- 
crease in population in about 70 of the 
115 counties of that state, and had it not 
been for the increase in population in 
Kansas City and St. Louis, there would 
have been a loss, instead of a gain, in the 
total population of the state. Of course, 
this phenomenon was due, in part, to emi- 
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gration to western states, but this again 
was due, in considerable part, to dissatis- 
faction with home conditions. 

I shall not attempt, in this paper, to 
give a thoroughgoing analysis of the vari- 
ous causes that are leading up to this 
state of affairs. It will be sufficient for 
me to mention one or two, and then state 
the services which, in view of these pecul- 
iar conditions, I think the state universi- 
ties and the state library commissions 
ought to be able to render through the 
medium of county organizations, and par- 
ticularly through the officer usually known 
as the county farm adviser. 

Very important, if not absolutely funda- 
mental, among the causes now operating 
in the direction of the decline of the vil- 
lage communities, are factors of better 
transportation and better postal service. 
The coming of the automobile, for ex- 
ample, made it possible for the farmer, 
who once bought his goods at the nearby 
village of 300 or 400 population, now to 
make frequent trips to the city of 3,000 
or 4,000 fifteen or twenty miles away. As 
a result, in part, of this' condition, the lo- 
cal retail merchants in the small villages 
are hard pressed and are barely holding 
their present position, without any thought 
of future expansion. All this is true, even 
if we do not consider the additional fact 
that, in many cases, the purchaser of the 
automobile is compelled to retrench in 
expenditures along other lines. In many 
cases the money which now goes for auto- 
mobiles formerly went to the local retail 
merchant. Moreover, the increased facil- 
ities for transportation due to the automo- 
bile are making changes in other direc- 
tions. For example, instead of attending 
the village church, as was the case a few 
years ago, the owner of the automobile 
and his family now either go to the 
church in a city several miles away, or 
even more frequently, spend the day in 
taking a ride elsewhere for the sake of 
recreation. This is helping along the 
movement in the decline of the country 
churches. 

The same thing is true of the parcel 


post. I have heard it stated upon good au- 
thority that during the first three months 
after the passage of the bill providing for 
parcel post, the profit of the United States 
express stations in Kansas City decreased 
from several thousand dollars the previous 
year to less than one thousand. This shows 
that the people are availing themselves 
of the use of the new privilege. How- 
ever, it is not alone for the express com- 
pany that business decreased. The same 
thing has been true with the local mer- 
chants. More and more goods are being 
furnished by mail-order houses, and as the 
size of the packages which are allowed to 
go through the mail increases, this mail- 
order business will increase proportion- 
ately. 

This paper is not intended to be a tale 
of woe. Quite on the contrary, I am fully 
convinced that these changes, which are 
taking place so rapidly around us, mean 
greater efficiency and, in the end, a far 
more cosmopolitan civilization and a 
higher standard of culture than we have 
possessed in the past. In the first place, 
the change means economy and efficiency. 
In the past there have been too many 
small retail businesses. In the second 
place, it means greater knowledge and 
culture. By means of the better facilities 
here mentioned, it will be possible for lo- 
cal communities to come into closer touch 
with the good things that the cities have 
to offer. However, it is equally important 
that community life should not be wholly 
obliterated; nor need it be. Owing to 
these very changes, communities can now 
be made centers of activity and interest 
in a way that never was possible before. 
In the first place, they are awakening to 
the part which they ought to bear in the 
advance of civilization; and in the second 
place, it is becoming constantly more and 
more possible to reach these communities 
from the outside. If the country church 
passes away, it will be because the people 
have the privilege of attending and hear- 
ing better things in the towns. If the 
district school ceases to exist, it will be 
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because the people have the advantage of 
better schools in consolidated districts. 

It is because of these two things—first, 
that in order to preserve the community 
life, we need to make it more attractive 
than in the past; and second, because the 
new changes have made these very ad- 
vances possible—that now-a-days we hear 
so much about improvement in rural com- 
munities, 

In view of the recent movements for 
improvement of community life, it is per- 
haps worth while for us to consider the 
position of the county agricultural agent, 
or farm adviser, or farm demonstrator, as 
he is variously called. By virtue of his 
position as the official agent of the farm- 
ers, and as a member of the community, 
he is in a better position than anyone 
else to touch all phases of community 
life, to arouse interest in community 
movements and to bring in from the out- 
side all influences which may be of as- 
sistance in developing progressive senti- 
ment, The agricultural agent, because of 
his position and relation to the agricul- 
tural college and the university, should 
be in a position to get expert advice along 
practically any line whatever, whenever 
it is needed. The need for better organ- 
ization and coéperation has recently come 
to be generally admitted by farmers; 
what is now needed is some one to take 
the lead in the work. Here lies one of 
the greatest flelds of profitable activity 
for the farm adviser. 

In the state of Missouri, the university 
extension division, the Missouri library 
commission and the farm adviser have a 
system of codperation such that they are 
working together and each is assisting 
the other in reaching the people. In Mis- 
souri, the farm adviser, as we call him, 
is appointed by the county court of each 
county upon the recommendation of the 
college of agriculture. Up to the present 
time, thirteen counties have appointed ad- 
visers. In this way, the adviser can be 
kept in very close touch with the univer- 
sity, since the agricultural college, one of 
the component schools of the university, 
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is responsible for his appointment, in each 
and every case. During “Farmers’ week” 
this past year, all of the county advisers 
were in attendance at the university and 
at a special meeting held for that pur- 
pose, they discussed at some length 
the possibility of codperation between 
the extension division of the university, 
the Missouri library commission, and 
their own local organizations. The plan 
which was formulated at that time, and 
which we are at present slowly develop- 
ing, is as follows: The farm adviser 
in each of the counties has organized a 
large number of local clubs. These are 
generally of two kinds; either men’s clubs 
for the study of farm problems, or wom- 
en’s clubs for the discussion and study of 
various problems of home economics. In 
some cases, these two clubs in a com- 
munity are combined in one, the men and 
women both interesting themselves in 
many of the same problems. Moreover, 
the range of subjects in which these 
clubs interest themselves is much wider 
than mere questions of better methods of 
testing corn, or better methods of cook- 
ing, valuable as these certainly are. They 
include any question whatsoever of in- 
terest to community life. It is very 
difficult, however, for these clubs to se- 
cure, without aid, the material which 
they would like to use for purposes of 
information and discussion. The univer- 
sity and the state library commission can 
do a great service by furnishing this ma- 
terial. At present we are working along 
several lines. 

In the first place, the university ex- 
tension division is offering, by corre- 
spondence, a large number of courses, both 
in agriculture and in home economics. In 
agriculture, these courses include the fol- 
lowing: Soil fertility, Soil tillage, Cereal 
crops and Grain judging, Forage crops, 
Breeds of live stock, Feeds and feeding, 
Live stock production, Farm dairying, 
Milk production, Farm accounts, Propaga- 
tion and cultivation of plants, Orcharding 
and small fruits, Poultry husbandry, and 
Farm poultry practice. In home eco- 
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nomics also a number of courses are of- 
fered: For example, Care and feeding of 
infants, Feeding of children, Training of 
children, Home occupations for children, 
Modern home problems, Laundry and 
Cleaning, Canning and preserving, House 
sanitation, House decoration, General 
course in home economics, Sanitation, 
Course in house decoration and Course in 
dietetics. The tuition fee charged is so 
low that even farmers and farmers’ wives 
will be able to take the work. It varies 
from $1.50 to $10.00 per course. Still, as 
many of these farmers are not blessed in 
this world’s goods, we have formulated, 
in conference with the farm advisers, a 
second plan by which all of the members 
of a single club will be able to secure 
the benefits of such a course practically 
without charge. The plan is as follows: 
One member of the club signs up for a 
course with the university, all members 
combining to pay this fee. This member 
is furnished with questions and sugges- 
tions from the university, as is the case 
with other correspondence students, and 
after these questions have been discussed 
in the meeting of the club, he prepares an- 
swers which are sent to the correspond- 
ence division, at the same time bringing 
up any additional question which may 
have arisen during the discussion. His 
papers are corrected and his inquiries are 
answered by the instructor in charge of 
the course, and at the next meeting of 
the community club he presents this cor- 
rected paper to the whole club. In order 
that all the members may have an op- 
portunity of studying the assignments, the 
extension division has arranged to fur- 
nish, free, to all members of the club 
who are pursuing this plan of study, the 
regular outlines identical with the one 
sent to the person paying the fee. In 
case no member of a club has the time 
to do this written work, the extension di- 
vision will still furnish to the secretary of 
the club a sufficient number of copies of 
the outlines of a particular course to sup- 
ply each member, so that study and dis- 
cussion may go on as in the plan just 


mentioned, the only difference being that 
no papers are corrected at the university. 
However, questions will be answered upon 
application. It is necessary, in working 


‘out the plan, for the members of the club 


each to possess a copy of some good ele- 
mentary textbook in agriculture. It is 
absolutely necessary, moreover, to have a 
considerable amount of supplementary 
reading. Just here is where our Missouri 
State Library Commission has come to 
our aid. The university is not able to 
supply, from its library, very much ma- 
terial in the way of supplementary read- 
ing. The library commission has, accord- 
ingly, purchased a considerable number 
of books, is continuing to purchase others 
as they are needed, and will furnish them 
free of charge, except for cost of trans- 
portation, to the clubs in various counties. 
In this way, practically no expense what- 
soever is necessary for a club to take up 
and pursue systematically a course in agri- 
culture, or in home economics. The plan 
of the library commission and the univer- 
sity is to codperate in furnishing either 
single copies of books or packages com- 
posed of books, clippings from periodicals 
and agricultural papers, and bulletins of 
various sorts that may happen to be 
available. In most cases, a list of all the 
best bulletins bearing upon the particu- 
lar subjects being studied, together with 
the addresses from which they may be 
obtained, is sent from the university to 
the clubs. Of course, the experts in the 
college of agriculture are consulted in pre- 
paring all this material. The service 
which the farm adviser is able to render 
in this case is that of making clear to the 
clubs the scope and character of this work. 
He, more than any other person, has the 
confidence of the farmers. A word of sug- 
gestion from him is worth all the adver- 
tising that the extension division and li- 
brary commission could possibly do on 
their own account. 

In addition to organizing these regular 
clubs, the farm adviser can be of consid- 
erable aid in calling the attention of in- 
dividual persons, or of clubs, which have 
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not time to take a regular course, to the 
various bulletins and other material af- 
fording information of interest to farm- 
ers and farmers’ wives. Upon his sugges- 
tion, large numbers of persons have writ- 
ten to the extension division asking for 
books, or for information upon particular 
subjects. Of course, a large majority of 
these inquiries go directly to the college 
of agriculture. In case they come to the 
extension division, they are referred to 
the proper departments for reply. If ma- 
terial for reading is desired, the extension 
division sees that it is furnished wher- 
ever possible, either from the university 
library or the state library commission. 
For example, the extension division has 
recently issued a bulletin for women upon 
the subject of canning and preserving. This 
bulletin is very practical in character 
and covers the entire field of such work. It 
gives detailed information as to the best 
methods of canning fruits and vegetables, 
of making jellies, jams, preserves, marma- 
lade, pickles, etc. It would be impossible 
for the extension division to make known 
the availability of this bulletin to many 
of the people in the country who would 
be benefited by its possession. Accord- 
ingly, our plan is to send all new bulle- 
tins directly to the farm advisers and re- 
quest that they call the attention of the 
various clubs, or of individuals wanting 
information of this sort, to this source of 
supply. 

Another activity in which the farm ad- 
viser can assist is that of the lecture bu- 
reau. During the past year, the univer- 
sity has furnished large numbers of lec- 
turers to the local communities over the 
state. These lecturers are available for 
county teachers’ meetings, for addresses 
to home economics clubs and to farmers’ 
clubs, for high school commencements 
and other special occasions. It is expected 
that the local community availing itself of 
these lectures should pay the traveling 
expenses and hotel bill of the speaker. 
Other than this, no charge is made by the 
university. Here again, the farm ad- 
viser is the man who gives information 


to the community organizations. During 
the last year, scores of lectures, particu- 
larly on the subject of home economics, 
have been given under the direction of the 
farm adviser. The usual plan is for him 
to make arrangements for six, eight, or 
ten addresses in neighboring communities. 
In this way, the cost of a speaker to each 
community is very slight. Within the 
last three months, eight or ten counties 
in the state of Missouri have been cov- 
ered by this method. It would be impos- 
sible to make the arrangements for such 
a related series of lectures without the aid 
of the farm adviser. 

The university also maintains informa- 
tion bureaus of various kinds. These are 
ready, at a moment’s notice, to answer 
questions concerning farming, or civic im- 
provements, or consolidated schools, or 
school improvement agencies, or a variety 
of other subjects. Here again, the farm 
adviser is the man who calls the atten- 
tion of the people in the country to the 
possibility of securing this information 
simply by writing a letter of inquiry to 
the extension division of the university. 

Finally, one of the most important ac- 
tivities of the extension division and the 
state library commission is that of fur- 
nishing material upon current topics of 
interest. It is not possible for most of 
the people in rural communities to keep 
up with the progress of the great questions 
of the day without suggestions and as- 
sistance from the outside. Many of these 
sources of information are not available 
to the ordinary person without involving 
an expense which he cannot afford. Ac- 
cordingly, in our state, we have planned 
to furnish packages of material upon cur- 
rent topics of interest to local communi- 
ties. One form which this work has taken 
is that of supplying material upon debates 
to high schools. In this work, the li- 
‘rary commission has been particularly 
active. By making collections of books 
and clippings from periodicals, and fur- 
nishing these in packages to the people of 
a community, it is possible for immense 
numbers, who never would be otherwise 
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able to secure material, to inform them- 
selves upon questions of current interest. 
Here, once again, we are just beginning 
to make use of the farm adviser. Dur- 
ing the past year, the state library com- 
mission and the university library pre- 
pared, at the suggestion of the extension 
division of the university, some forty or 
fifty packages of material, each costing 
$15 or $20. These packages were upon 
such questions as the Panama Canal tolls, 
the independence of the Philippines, and 
the recall of judges. These particular 
packages were intended, primarily, for 
high-school debating purposes, and during 
the past year they were sent to about 
fifty high schools of the state. In many 
cases, single books were furnished when 
all the packages happened to be in use. 
However, these packages, or similar pack- 
ages, are also available for communities 
which do not possess a high school. It is 
here again that the local farm adviser can 
be of service. Our great difficulty in the 
past had been that the farmers would not 
use the material provided for them. The 
farm adviser interests the rural communi- 
ties in this material, just as does the city 
superintendent or high school principal, in 
the case of the high school. Our plan in 
the case of the high school (and a 
similar one should be used in the case 
of the farm adviser) is to send a let- 
ter to each superintendent or principal in 
the state, calling attention to the material 
available. When this has been done, we 
find that whereas in the past it had been 
very difficult to induce the people to make 
use of the material provided, immediately, 
we have hard work to make the supply 
equal the demand. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize that 
while our beginnings are small, many 
good results may come from a plan of co- 
operation such as the one I have outlined 
—a plan of coédperation embracing the 
state university, the agricultural college, 
the state library commission, and the 
farm adviser. Working together, these 
various agencies of improvement are able 
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to reach and render assistance to a vast 
number of people in backward communi- 
ties which would never be reached by any 
other plan. By this means, the movement 
of decline in community life mentioned at 
the opening of this paper may be checked, 
so far as its objectionable features are 
concerned, and the boys and girls may be 
brought to realize that on the farm, as 
well as in the great cities, life is worth 
the living. 

Present state systems of library work 
for rural communities in the eastern 
states were discussed by Miss FRANCES 
HOBART, Vergennes, Vt. 


PRESENT STATE SYSTEMS OF LI- 
BRARY WORK FOR RURAL 
COMMUNITIES 


The Eastern States 


In New England, the word Town, which 
corresponds to the word Township as used 
in the central and western states, means a 
rural and not an urban community. The 
average population of these New England 
towns comes under 3,000 and the size 
varies from 20 to 40 square miles. Many 
years ago these town areas were often 
still farther divided into districts for 
school and highway purposes, but I be- 
lieve most, if not all, of these have been 
abolished. 

Most of the towns have at least two vil- 
lage communities, or hamlets, between 
which there is always more or less rival- 
ry. For this reason one large library in 
the center of the town equally accessible 
to all is an impossibility. Therefore, the 
books must be temporarily or permanent- 
ly divided, and the funds also, to serve the 
different groups of people, however small 
they may be. The Vermont Free Public 
Library Commission has tried to bridge 
this difficulty by requiring all towns that 
receive annual aid from the state for li- 
brary purposes to make the public library 
books accessible to all parts of the town, 
either by establishing branches or by mak- 
ing the rural schoolhouses temporary 
branches during the school sessions. These 








collections sent to the schoolhouses or 
to private houses are often supplemented 
by traveling libraries which the commis- 
sion sends out. The only trouble experi- 
enced with this plan is that it is impos- 
sible to supply the demand. The chil- 
dren in the rural districts and many 
adults are greedy for books, read a goodly 
proportion of non-fiction and take, on the 
whole, good care of the books. 

As fast as its small appropriation will 
allow, new school and general traveling 
libraries are being added by the commis- 
sion with inexpensive, educational picture 
collections; and the appropriation for an- 
nual aid to towns is stretched to its ut- 
termost to give the little libraries a few 
new books. In some cases but $15 worth 
can be given. The law limits the amount 
to $100 worth, for any one library and to 
towns that have grand lists below $10,000. 
In common with the other New England 
states Vermont gives first aid for the es- 
tablishment of public libraries to the ex- 
tent of $100 worth of books with some aid 
from the secretary in classifying and cat- 
aloging them. 

One of the best ways of advertising 
that the Vermont commission has found 
is the exhibit of traveling library books 
and pictures at the state and county 
fairs, and at the state and county teach- 
ers’ meetings and the state grange meet- 
ing. Individual libraries have also been 
encouraged to hold such exhibits with ex- 
cellent results. A quarterly bulletin is 
published and given wide distribution 
through the state. 

In its library activities Connecticut is 
much like Vermont, except that it has a 
larger appropriation to spend and does 
more work. It gives $200 for the estab- 
lishment of a library, provided the town 
raises an equal amount, and pays all trans- 
portation charges on its traveling libra- 
ries. It circulates a book wagon with 
traveling library books from Hartford. 
Its last report gave 1,640 calls which this 
wagon had made on 235 families. In ad- 
dition to the regulation traveling libraries 
which were mentioned in the Vermont col- 
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lection, it lends collections of books in 
foreign languages, stereopticon lectures 
and pictures and many libraries and pic- 
tures owned by the Colonial Dames and 
Audubon Societies. 

The Connecticut library affairs are ad- 
ministered by the public library com- 
mittee under the State Board of Educa- 
tion. Much valuable printed matter is is- 
sued at intervals in the way of lists of 
books and library helps. 

Perhaps Massachusetts should have been 
mentioned first of all the states. As we 
have all heard many times, this state es- 
tablished the pioneer library commission 
in 1890 and is now the only state that can 
boast that “every town in the common- 
wealth enjoys the privileges of a free pub- 
lic library.” It is plain then that nothing 
more needs to be done in that state to- 
ward the establishment of libraries. 

The establishment of the commission 
and the traveling library system was 
largely due to ladies of leisure, philan- 
thropically inclined, many of whom still 
take an active part in the work. The re- 
port of 1914 gives a list of 28 ladies and 
5 men who serve as advisory visitors, go 
to the smaller libraries and, without com- 
pensation, inspect the libraries, make rec- 
ommendations, and report to the com- 
mission. The members of the commission 
also serve without pay and do much vol- 
unteer work. The Women’s Education 
Association supplies traveling libraries to 
the small towns, including some excellent 
picture collections, and publishes anno- 
tated reading lists for distribution. The 
visitors are the means of securing many 
gifts for the small libraries and some- 
times succeed in getting the trustees to 
issue two books where but one had gone 
before. At least two books are now al- 
lowed at one time on one card by all pub- 
lic libraries in the commonwealth except 
four. 

To complete the chain of this volunteer 
service the libraries of the state have been 
divided into small groups consisting of 
from three to 11 libraries in a group, with 
a local secretary at the head of each, with 
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a view to improving conditions and an- 
swering questions by “informal methods,” 
thus making each local secretary a con- 
necting link between the commission and 
the libraries in that group. 

In one respect Massachusetts has taken 
a decided step forward and that is in the 
appointment of a “secretary to direct edu- 
cational work for the benefit of the alien 
population of the commonwealth.” An ex- 
pert was engaged who is laboring to get 
‘he libraries in the state in intelligent 
communication with the foreigner. The 
work has been greatly appreciated and 
very successful and the commission calls 
for a larger appropriation from the legis- 
lature in furthering this work. 

New Hampshire also reports. that 
“practically every community in the state 
has a free public library” (7 in 1913 were 
without). State aid to the extent of $100 
was given for establishment of libraries, 
and in 1903 the library commission was 
practically abolished, the board of trus- 
tees of the state library and the board of 
library commissioners having become 
identical in personnel by virtue of an act 
of 1901. Since that time all state activi- 
ties have been under the direction of the 
state library and have consisted mostly 
in the intermittent publication of a good 
library bulletin, and in the loans from the 
state library for reference, 

The Maine commission has been es- 
tablished 15 years. “The state itself gives 
yearly 10 per cent of the amount raised 
by the town for the support of its library 
for maintenance and purchase of books. 
Last year (1913) this called for about 
$7,000 which was paid to the libraries in 
the state. When a public library is 
founded the state also gives 50 per cent 
of the amount raised by the town for 
founding up to $100.” A quarterly bulletin 
is published and for the past four years a 
summer school for librarians at the Uni- 
versity of Maine has been held by the com- 
mission. No field agent is employed, but 
the members of the commission give their 
personal service. There are still many 


communities in the state without libraries. 

Rhode Island libraries like those of 
Connecticut, are under the education de- 
partment with the schools. “The state 
through generous appropriations has had 
@ large share in promoting the develop- 
ment of public libraries, for which state 
aid has been relatively greater than for 
public schools. Perhaps no other state 
contributes through state appropriations 
as much for free public libraries relatively 
to population as Rhode Island.” Every 
year a half million dollars is expended 
by the educational department of this 
state on its schools, libraries and other 
educational agencies. During the past 36 
years the state has expended $183,222.40 
for the purchase of books approved by 
the state committee on libraries. The 
year ending April 1912, $8,600 was spent 
for public libraries and $2,000 for travel- 
ing libraries. State aid for many small li- 
braries has been the chief revenue for the 
purchase of new books. Through state 
aid and initiative many of the libraries 
have been established and many have 
been maintained largely by state support 
and codéperation. Fifty-six free public li- 
traries were reported in 1912, 

In 1908 a traveling library system was 
started. The number of collections in four 
years increased to 214, 149 of which were 
lent by the Federation of Woman’s Clubs. 
The Audubon Society and some public li- 
braries circulate other traveling libraries. 
A special loan library for teachers and 
school officers is also maintained by the 
state. In 1911 a law was enacted author- 
izing the appointment of a library visitor 
and director of traveling libraries, with 
an extra appropriation therefor. This vis- 
itor besides caring for the traveling li- 
braries, visited the public libraries re 
ceiving state support as the representa- 
tive of the board of education, to learn 
existing conditions, confer with librarians 
on needs and ways of improvement and to 
coéperate with them for greater efficiency. 
It is probable that before long more will 
be done toward instruction of the libra- 
rians in technical library work. 
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In summing up library conditions in 
New England, it seems fair to conclude 
that the chief thought of New England 
library movement has been to gather col- 
lections of books, for every small com- 
munity if possible, however small the 
community might be. Large emphasis 
has been placed on the preservation of 
these collections even to the restriction of 
their circulation for fear they might be 
worn out or lost. It is probable that on 
the whole the books put into these foun- 

- dations were of a more strictly literary 
character than those now being added, and 
than the ones selected for foundations in 
some other sections of the country. An- 
other noticeable thing is the large share 
which trustees, women’s clubs, and the 
so-called bookish people of the towns have 
taken in the selection, care and distribu- 
tion of these little book collections. 

The states that lie between New Eng- 
land and the western states, or New York 
and the central states, have a mixture of 
the town and county systems of govern- 
ment or a combination of the two, aiming 
at a partition of powers of the town and 
county. Some of these states have the 
towns still farther divided into school dis- 
tricts. In common with New England, 
many of the towns or townships contain 
certain villages which may or may not be 
incorporated. 

New York state deserves especial men- 
tion. Twenty-one years ago it wrote into 
its laws the most liberal provisions for 
state aid for free libraries found in the 
laws of any state or country. To one of 
its librarians, Melvil Dewey, we owe the 
first traveling library system, beside the 
many other improvements in library serv- 
ice. 

Since the present state supervision be- 
gan in 1893 there has been a fivefold 
growth in the number of volumes in free 
libraries and a ninefold growth in public 
use of the libraries. The total number 
mf incorporated villages in the state is 
456, 24 of which have a population of over 
5,000. Two hundred twenty-four of these 
villages contain regularly chartered free 
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libraries and in about one-half of the re- 
mainder the school libraries provide some 
free library privileges. In addition to the 
incorporated cities and villages there are 
134 communities or districts which have 
regularly incorporated free libraries sup- 
ported in part by district or town taxes. 
Following this paper, Miss M. E. Ahern, 
editor of Public Libraries, Chicago, told 
of what is being done in the Middle West. 
Mr. CLARENCE S. HEAN, librarian of 
the College of Agriculture, University of 
Wisconsin, presented a paper on 


POSSIBILITIES OF LIBRARY CO6P- 
ERATION WITH THE FARMERS’ 
INSTITUTE AND SHORT 
COURSE 


The farmers’ institutes and short courses 
are designed to take business information 
to the farmer, It seems fitting then that a 
paper on this subject should confine itself 
to the problem of using the institute to 
acquaint the farmer with the strictly agri- 
cultural literature. Poetry, fiction, his- 
tory, biography, sociology and other fields 
of literature will of course interest the 
farmer. Indeed, he will not be the well- 
rounded, contented, useful citizen that he 
should be until these things enter into his 
life. As with the rest of us, however, his 
first consideration is bread and butter. 
Let us then turn to that class of material 
that will help him to be a better producer. 

Several questions present themselves. 
How much do our farmers know about 
this literature already? Do they have cop- 
ies of these books in their own homes? 
What agricultural literature is available 
to them through their local libraries? 

To get answers to these questions I con- 
sulted with extension men who get into 
the farmers’ homes. There proved to be 
some difference of opinion among them. 
The superintendent of farmers’ institutes 
reported that in his experience farmers 
generally have few books. Particularly 
is a book on an agricultural subject a 
rare thing in the average farm home. 
Breeders of pure bred live stock, in his 
opinion, are likely to have a number of 
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books on livestock subjects, and when 
such are at hand they are usually the new 
and up-to-date books. Practically all farm- 
ers, he thinks, are faithful readers of some 
farm paper, and often the more success- 
ful farmer has several of these on his 
reading table. 

The professor of animal husbandry was 
extremely optimistic about the amount 
and kind of reading that the farmers do. 
He named offhand a half dozen of them 
in whose homes he had found libraries 
quite equal or even superior to his own, 
and apparently they were well used. They 
covered a broad range of literature and 
included many good books on agriculture. 
He could not recall getting into any farm 
home in which there was not a fair collec- 
tion of books, farm papers, bulletins and 
magazines. 

Further conversation soon developed the 
fact that this professor was not coming 
in contact with average conditions. His 
extension work was largely in the nature 
of organizing and developing community 
breeders and cow testing associations and 
the like. Naturally this work brought 
him into the more progressive neighbor- 
hoods. Besides that, the leader in the lo- 
cal work is the man most likely to enter- 
tain the professor when he arrives, so it 
was the very top of the list that this con- 
dition represented rather than the aver- 
age. Two of the six men he had men- 
tioned so readily had been preachers, and 
one a lawyer, before starting their farm- 
ing operations. Such men naturally would 
have good libraries and of course would 
have agricultural books. Doubtless they 
were somewhat disdainfully called “book 
farmers” when they moved into their re- 
spective neighborhoods. The professor 
gives his word, however, that they are all 
making good as farmers. 

The professor of farm management had 
a@ very different story to tell. He occasion- 
ally takes a jaunt into the country visit- 
ing every home he comes to without know- 
ing in advance what conditions exist 
there or who the owner is. He gets 
into these homes as best he can, asking 
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questions and making observations. 
Though he has not taken definite data 
on books he estimates that probably 75 
to 80 per cent of the homes he gets 
into on these occasions contain no books 
on agricultural subjects. Even his co- 
operating farms have never reported an 
investment of more than $25 in books. 
The average for these special farms is 
lower than $10, and so high a figure as 
that is accounted for largely by the text- 
books that the owners were required to 
buy when members of the 14-week course 
at the university. 

As to how much agricultural material 
may be available to the farmer through 
the smaller local libraries with which he 
may come in contact, I have no definite 
knowledge. I know from inquiries received 
from time to time that some of thege li- 
braries are interested in agriculture and 
collecting along that line to some extent. 
It is my impression that little is available 
even where the libraries are organized. 
When we consider that 2,200 counties in 
the country at large have no library of 
more than 5,000 volumes, it would seem 
that there is small chance for the farmer 
who does not own agricultural books to 
get them. 

However, there are hopeful signs of im- 
provement in this respect. In our section 
of the country at least, it is becoming the 
fad for the business men in the smaller 
towns to consciously endeavor to develop 
the good will of the surrounding farming 
population. It is recognized as good busi- 
ness to draw these people. If the towns- 
men see any evidence that agricultural 
books in their library will help accomplish 
this, I believe they will quickly respond to 
the need. 

The one other source from which the 
farmer could get this material is the tray- 
eling library. In our state no great re 
sults have been obtained through this 
channel. Experience has shown that when 
agricultural books were included in the li- 
braries they failed to circulate to any con- 
siderable extent. Perhaps this may be 
partially accounted for by the fact that 
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the particular books selected did not prove 
adapted to the situation. It seems more 
reasonable to suppose, however, that it is 
lack of interest in the subject or lack of 
experience in using books as sources of 
information. 

I believe that the matter of education 
is one of the vital determining elements. 
The Cornell Experiment Station, in the 
course of some farm management investi- 
gations conducted about two or three 
years ago, has collected the only statistics 
that I have hit upon that include the ele- 
ment of education. In a district cover- 
ing seven townships a total of 1,303 farm- 
ers were studied. Thé statistics showed 
that of this number 1,007 or 77 per cent 
had attended only the district school; 280 
or 22 per cent attended a high school or 
its equivalent and 16 or a fraction over 1 
per cent attended a college or university. 

If these figures are representative, and 
there seems no reason to believe other- 
wise, just think what they mean to our 
problem. How much did you who are now 
librarians know about using books as 
sources of information when you finished 
the eighth grade in your school careers? 
Then remember that the statistics indi- 
cate not that these 77 per cent of the 
farmers finished the eighth grade but 
merely that none of them ever went 
higher. Add to that situation the fact 
that books have not been readily accessi- 
ble to them, and there is little to wonder 
at that they have not learned to use and 
want them. 

It is the reaching of this 77 per cent of 
our farmers that constitutes our problem. 
It behooves us to be extremely careful 
in making our selection of books for their 
use, to choose some, at least, in language 
so clear and simple as to seem to us even 
almost childish. 

A word or two on the effect of educa- 
tion on earning power in farm work will 
be in order, for certainly if we can show 
that it pays in dollars and cents to read 
and study that is the most powerful 
argument we can present for using books. 
The Cornell study that I have referred 
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to discovered further that the average la- 
bor income of 398 farm owners who had at- 
tended the district school only was $318 for 
a year’s work. One hundred sixty-five farm 
owners who had attended a high school or 
its equivalent earned an average of $622 as 
a result of their efforts, while 10 college 
men averaged $847 to their credit. 

Another striking illustration of the 
value of study has come to my attention 
in the results of an investigation con- 
ducted by one of our county agricultural 
school superintendents then working in 
Minnesota. He organized a cow testing 
association in his neighborhood, consist- 
ing of 28 farmers. He learned through 
his questionnaire that 14 of them sub- 
scribed to some farm paper carrying dairy 
farming information, while the other 14 
read no dairy literature. At the end of 
the year’s test he found that the reading 
farmers had obtained an average profit 
per cow per year $11.68 greater than that 
secured by the non-reading ones. For a 
herd of 20 cows, by no means an unusual 
number for one farmer to keep, this would 
mean an increased profit of $233.60 per 
year. 

I have taken a long time to establish a 
premise with which you doubtless wouid 
have agreed on its bare statement, name- 
ly, that the great majority of our farmers 
are not studying agricultural books and 
that it would be greatly to their financial 
profit to do so. The libraries have the 
books or at least can readily get them. The 
farmers’ institute and short course work- 
ers have the ears of the farmer. Codépera- 
tion of the two institutions to create an 
interest in and demand for these books is 
surely a field of great opportunity. How 
best to proceed to accomplish the end de- 
sired is the problem before us. 

One method that would seem to prom- 
ise results would be to have an exhibit 
of suitable books at the farmers’ meet- 
ings. In towns where there is a local 
library the librarian could arrange for 
such an exhibit. It should be at the place 
of meeting where the farmer could not 
possibly avoid seeing it. It will then 
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perforce attract attention and such must 
be the first point of contact. Where there 
is no local library the books must of 
course come from some outside source. 
Either the institute or the library com- 
mission could own and forward the books 
to the institute towns. If possible this 
exhibit should be conducted through some 
local agency thus necessitating local peo- 
ple handling the books and tending to 
create more interest in them, If interest 
could be developed to the extent of pro- 
viding funds to purchase a few selected 
volumes for the community, it would be 
well worth while. 

Having books at hand in the session the 
institute worker should be urged to talk 
about and recommend books. I am told 
by those who should know that this would 
be treading on dangerous ground. They 
say that many farmers at once lose confi- 
dence in a man who talks about books. 
What they want to hear is a plain story 
of what the man has himself practised 
and the results he has obtained. In other 
words they are more interested in prac- 
tice than in theory and they have an idea 
that books deal in theory rather than prac- 
tice. To overcome this situation instances 
such as given above could be told to show 
that there is an undeniable relation be- 
tween the study of books and financial 
returns. It should also be impressed upon 
the audience that the lecturer can only 
give oral instruction, the details of which 
are frequently either forgotten or not 
clearly enough understood to be useful 
when the time comes to put the informa- 
tion into practice. A book would remain 
at hand and the information could be 
studied out anew in the light of the prob- 
lem as it presented itself. 

A collection suitable for such extension 
work should be large enough to fairly rep- 
resent the whole field of agricultural in- 
terest. On the other hand it should not 
be so large as to be cumbersome to han- 
dle or as to scare the farmer away by the 
bigness of the task of looking it over. 
Perhaps twenty to twenty-five volumes 
would be about the right number. 
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They should be, as I have intimated 
above, not too technical. Well-illus- 
trated books would of course be a great 
advantage. Since the farmer  notori- 
ously loves his live stock, that field should 
have the largest representation. I would 
suggest for such a_ collection: Vivian, 
First principles of soil fertility; Hopkins, 
Story of the soil; Thorne, Farm manures; 
Gurler, Farm dairy; Peck, Profitable farm- 
ing; Dawson, The hog book; Plumb, Be- 
ginnings in animal husbandry; Roberts, 
The horse; Johnstone, The horse book; 
Henry, Feeds and feeding; Burkett, First 
principles of feeding farm animals; Put- 
nam, The gasoline engine on the farm; 
Warren, Farm management; Roberts, 
Business farmers’ handbook; Carney, 
Country life and the country school; Wing, 
Alfalfa farming in America; Frazer, The 
potato; Green, Popular fruit growing; 
Kains, Making horticulture pay; and 
Watts, Vegetable gardening. This list of 
course is for my own section of the coun- 
try. It would have to be modified to suit 
conditions, and very largely so for a dry 
farming region or fruit growing region. 
Another consideration needs to be men- 
tioned. The farmer for nine months of 
the year leads a very active outdoor life 
with long hours of service. At the end 
of such a day’s work it is not physically 
possible for him to give any considerable 
length of time to study; yet it is just at 
this season when readily available infor- 
mation on subjects that interest him would 
be most appreciated and useful. To meet 
this need a collection of multigraph refer- 
ences to specific information on single top- 
ics, such for instance as the building of 
silos, the management of the swine herd, 
the crops and soil treatment to precede 
alfalfa, might be compiled and distributed 
at the institute. These perhaps would 
appeal more strongly if put in the form 
of pertinent questions. Question 1 on 
the silo sheet would then be followed by a 
statement that the answer could be found 
cu page 67 of a definitely named book. A 
list of fifteen or twenty such questions on 
the silo with references to the answers 
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would appeal strongly to a man who was 
about to erect a silo, and if he could get 
the material he almost surely would be 
glad to read it. 

It would probably require something in 
the nature of a parcel library to supply 
the material that would be referred to in 
this way. The question sheet would of 
course need to bear a statement as to how 
and where the material to answer the 
questions could be borrowed. 

In like manner topics for discussion 
could be furnished with references to ma- 
terial in the manner that briefs for de- 
bate are now distributed. These topics 
might be used in programs for meetings 
of the local institute organizations in 
those states where such organizations ex- 
ist. In other states the formation of 
farmers’ clubs to promote such discussion 
could be advocated. Many a man might 
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be induced to read in preparation for a 
formal discussion before a club, who would 
never get around to do so just for his own 
information. 

Let me say in conclusion that it would 
seem to me that there is here outlined 
a profitable opportunity for codperation 
between our libraries and the farmers’ in- 
stitutes and short course. How the sug- 
gestions will work out in practice I am 
frank to confess I do not know. We hope, 
however, to give some of these proposi- 
tions a chance to demonstrate their useful- 
ness in our state during the coming year. 

The chairman then called on the Hon. 
W. A. Lloyd, to tell something about the 
“Smith-Lever bill” which is before Con- 
gress and which is intended to assist in 
the work being done by the county agents. 

Adjourned. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


Officers for 1914-15—President—E. J. 
Lien, State Librarian, St. Paul, Minn.; 
ist Vice-President—C. Will Shaffer, State 
Law Librarian, Olympia, Wash.; 2nd Vice- 
President—Mrs. M. B. Cobb, State Libra- 
rian, Atlanta, Ga.; Secretary—Miss Ger- 
trude E. Woodard, Law Library, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Treasurer— 
Edward H. Redstone, Social Law Library, 
Boston, Mass.; Executive Committee: 
President, Ist Vice-President, 2nd Vice- 
President, Secretary, Treasurer; O. J. 
Field, Department of Justice, Washington, 
D. C.; F. O. Poole, Association of the Bar, 
New York City; Frederick W. Schenk, Law 
Library, University of Chicago; E. O. S. 
Scholefield, Provincial Library of British 
Columbia, Victoria. 

Official Organ of the Association—In- 
dex to Legal Periodicals and Law Library 
Journal, published quarterly and cumu- 
lated annually. Subscription $5 per year, 
including the annual cumulative number. 
Managing editor, Frederick W. Schenk, 
Law Library, University of Chicago. Busi- 


ness managers, The H. W. Wilson Co., 
White Plains, N. Y. 


The ninth annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was held May 25-26, 1914, in the 
red parlor of the New Ebbitt House, in 
Washington, D. C. 

At the preliminary session on the morn- 
ing of May 25, the reports of officers and 
committees were read and problems con- 
nected with the publication of the Index 
to Legal Periodicals and Law Library 
Journal were discussed. Suggestions for 
the improvement and extension of the 
latter were made by Mr, F. D. Colson of 
the New York state law library, in a 
paper which, owing to his inability to be 
present, was read by Mr. Hendrickson of 
St. Paul, Minn. The business manage- 
ment of the periodical has recently been 
taken by the H. W. Wilson Co., of White 
Plains, N. Y., who publish it for the As- 
sociation. 

A letter from Secretary L. Stanley Jast, 
inviting our members to attend the an- 
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nual meeting of the Library Association of 
the United Kingdom to be held in Oxford 
in August and September, was read, and 
Mr. C. F. D. Belden, state librarian of 
Massachusetts, was appointed as delegate. 

In the afternoon of the same day was 
held a round table on “The needs of smal] 
law libraries.” The following program was 
arranged by Miss Claribel H. Smith of 


the Hampden County law library, Spring- 
field, Mass., who presided: 


Law Library Books. 


a. What necessary books must the 

small law library own? 

b. What books should it have, if funds 

hold out? 
Mr. G. E. Wire, Worcester, 
Mass., and Mr. A. J. Small, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Library of Congress Cards. 

Is it expedient for the small law li- 
brary to use the Library of Congress 
cards? 

Miss G. E. Woodard, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., and Mr. E. H. Red- 
stone, Boston, Mass. 

Law Librarians. 

What should be their training, in busi- 
ness efficiency, knowledge of library 
science and of law? 

Miss E. M. H. Fleming, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and Mr. E. A. 
Feazel, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Law Annotations. 

The importance of annotations and in- 
dexing. 

Miss C. H. Smith, Springfield, 
Mass., and Miss N. Louise 
Ruckteshler, Norwich, N. Y. 
The County Law Library from the Law- 
yer’s Point of View. 
Mr. W. H. McClintock, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


The County Law Library from the Book- 
seller’s Point of View. 
Mr. = W. Hildreth, Boston, 


Mas 

Jottings, Thoughts and Suggestions. 
Mrs. M. C. Klingelsmith, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

The two formal sessions were held in 
the morning and afternoon of May 26, at 
which times the following addresses and 
papers were listened to: 


The Functions and Jurisdiction of the 
Court of Customs Appeals, by Hon. Wil- 
liam L. Wemple, Assistant Attorney- 
general of the U. S. 

Some Auxiliaries of Statute Revision, by 
Mr. Arthur F. Belitz, Assistant Revisor 
of Wisconsin, 

English Law Libraries by Mr. George F. 
Deiser of Hirst Free Law Library of 
Philadelphia. 

Legal Literature of Central and South 
America by Mr. Charles E. Babcock, of 
The Pan-American Union, Washington, 
D. C. 

The Monthly List of State Publications, 
by Dr. H. J. Harris, Chief of the Division 
of Documents of the Library of Con- 
gress. 

The Promulgation of the Acts of Congress, 
by Mr. Henry L. Bryan, Editor of Laws, 
State Department. 

Bill Drafting, by Mr. Middleton Beaman, 
in charge of Legislative Drafting Re- 
search at Columbia University, New 
York. 

All the papers, addresses, reports, dis- 
cussions and proceedings will appear 
printed in full in the July and subsequent 
numbers of the Law Library Journal. 

At the conclusion of the program some 
unfinished business was disposed of; a 
vote of thanks was extended to all who 
had contributed to make the sessions so 
successful and pleasurable and the meet- 


ing adjourned sine die. 
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FIRST SESSION 


The sixth annual meeting of the Special 
Libraries Association was called to order 
by the president, Mr. D. N. Handy, in 
the New Willard Hotel, Washington, May 
27, 3 p. m. 

After introductory remarks, Mr. John A. 


Lapp, of the Bureau of Legislative Infor- 
mation, Indianapolis, was introduced. He 
spoke on “Methods followed and results 
achieved through codéperation of forty leg- 
islative reference and similar libraries.” 

Owing to the absence of Mr. Eugene F. 
McPike, of Chicago, the paper which he 


1 Special Libraries, June, 1914, p. 86. 
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was to have read entitled “Methods fol- 
lowed and results achieved by ‘Interna- 
tional notes and queries’ and similar enter- 
prises,” was omitted. 

Mr, A. G. S. Josephson, secretary of the 
Index Office, of Chicago, presented a pa- 
per entitled “Index office, its nearer pur- 
pose and its larger aim.” ? 

This was followed by a paper entitled 
“The Boston codperative information bu- 
reau in the light of three years of serv- 
ice,” * by G. W. Lee, of Boston, president 
of the bureau. 

After informal discussion from the floor 
Mr. R. H. Johnston, librarian of the Bu- 
reau of Railway Economics, Washington, 
DB. C., read a paper entitled “Codperation 
and the special librarian: Can librarians 
themselves codperate in ways that will 
be helpful and at the same time practical? 
Can codéperation be reduced to a simple 
system which will work itself?” 

At the close of this paper a motion was 
made by Mr. Lee, seconded by Mr. Meyer, 
that there be a Nominating committee ap- 
pointed to bring in nominations for offi- 
cers for the ensuing year at a subsequent 
meeting. Motion carried. Motion was 
made by Mr. Macfarlane, and seconded by 
Mr. Lee, that the chair appoint this Nomi- 
nating committee. Motion carried. The 
chair appointed: Mr. John A. Lapp, chair- 
man; Miss O. Z. Massey; Miss O. M. Im- 
hoff; Mr. G. W. Lee; Mr. F. N. Morton. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:37 p. m. 


SECOND SESSION 

The second session was called together 
May 28 at 10:20 a. m. on the mezzanine 
floor of the New Willard Hotel by Mr. 
D, N. Handy, president, 

The first paper presented was “A na- 
tional center for municipal information,” 
by Mr. John Cotton Dana. 

The question of whether or not discus- 
sion should take place regarding Mr. Da- 
na’s paper being raised by the president, 

motion was made, seconded and carried, 
that we proceed with the reading of the 
papers. 





2 Special Libraries, June, 1914, p. 98. 
® Special Libraries, June, 1914, p. 92. 
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Thereupon Mr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick, 
secretary of the Committee on practical 
training for public service, of the American 
Political Science Association, presented a 
paper entitled, “The special library and 
public efficiency.” * 

The president then announced that ow- 
ing to the delay in the appearance of Mr. 
E. C. Wolf, of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, his paper would be presented at the 
evening session. 

Then Miss Orpha Zoe Massey, librarian 
of the Retail Credit Company of Atlanta, 
presented a paper entitled, “The business 
library—A means for developing em- 
ployees.” 

Brief discussion followed the papers. 

On motion of Mr. Marion, duly sec- 
onded and carried, the meeting was re- 
solved into a brief business session. 

Upon the call of the president, Mr. Lapp 
read the report of the Nominating com- 
mittee. The following list of officers was 
submitted: 

For President: 
Washington, D. C. 

For Vice-President: 
Dobbins, New York. 

For Secretary-Treasurer: 
Marion, Boston, Mass. 

For One Member of Executive Board 
(to hold office for two years): Miss Ma- 
rion R. Glenn, New York. 

On motion of Mr. Morton, duly seconded 
and carried, the nominations were closed. 

On motion of Mr. Morton, duly second- 
ed and carried, the secretary was in- 
structed to cast one ballot for the nomina- 
tions made by the Nominating committee. 
The secretary did then cast one ballot for 
the above-named officers. 

Meeting adjourned 12:18 p. m. 


Mr. R, H. Johnston, 


Miss Elizabeth V. 


Mr. Guy E. 


THIRD SESSION 


The third session was called together 
May 28 at 8:43 p. m. in the gridiron room 
of the New Willard Hotel by Mr. D. N. 
Handy, president. 





* Special Libraries, June, 1914, p. 89. 
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Motion was made and seconded that the 
secretary purchase a gavel for use of 
future presidents in conducting the meet- 
ings. Motion carried. 

The report of the treasurer was then 
ealled for. The secretary read the same, 
and motion was made by Mr. Brigham and 
seconded by Mr. Chamberlain that the re- 
port of the treasurer be accepted, audited 
and filed. Carried. 

Motion was made by Mr. Macfarlane, 
and seconded by Mr. Campbell, that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed by the chair 
to audit the books. Carried. The chair 
did then appoint Mr. C. A. Chamberlain, 
of Boston, Mr. F. N. Morton, of Philadel- 
phia, and Miss S. A. Halliday, of S. 
Orange, N. J., as members of this com- 
mittee. They, thereupon, withdrew from 
the room with the treasurer’s records. 

Motion was made by Mr. S. H. Ranck, 
and seconded by Mr. H. O. Brigham, that 
a honorarium of $25.00 be paid to the sec- 
retary and the editor of Special Libraries 
for services for the current year. 

On call of the president, Mr. G. W. Lee 
reported the results of the round table con- 
ference held the preceding evening de- 
voted to the discussion of classification 
systems for special collections. Motion 
made by Mr. Lee, and duly seconded, that 
a committee be appointed by the Special 
Libraries Association to consider the va- 
rious schemes of classification as to their 
applicability to special library collections 
with the purpose of evolving through co- 
Operation some uniform system which may 
be adapted to the different special fields 
of library work. 

Mr, G. E. Marion then reported the re- 
sults of the discussion at the round table 
on the preceding evening devoted to clip- 
pings and magazine articles in a special 
library. 

Motion was made by Mr. Marion, and 
seconded by Mr. Lapp, that the Clippings 
filing committee, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Jesse Cunningham, be continued 
and asked to report at the next annual 
meeting. 


The president then called for other 
round table reports, but the leaders being 
absent, business was proceeding, when Mr. 
H. H. B. Meyer entered the room and 
reported the results of the round table 
held the preceding evening under his 
charge upon the subject of “Codéperative 
analytic indexing of a selected number 
of engineering societies’ proceedings.” 
At the close of this round table Miss 
Frick offered a motion that a committee 
of five be appointed by the chairman of 
the meeting (Round table No. 4), Mr. 
Meyer, to consider the indexing of tech- 
nical literature and see if it is feasible. 
This motion was adopted by the round 
table and the following committee was 
appointed by Mr. Meyer: Mr. W. P. Cut- 
ter, chairman; Miss E. H. Frick; Mr. 
R. H. Johnston; Mr. W. B. Gamble; Mr. 
F. N. Morton. 

Motion was made by Mr. Campbell, and 
seconded by Mr. Lapp, that the report as 
made by Mr. Meyer be adopted. Car- 
ried. 

Mr. Campbell, of New York City,, then 
presented the following resolution: 


Whereas: It is the consensus of opin- 
fon of the membership of the Special Li- 
braries Association that there is a 
strong and growing demand for more and 
efficient codperation among those en- 
gaged in municipal reference work, and 

Whereas: A national center for mu- 
nicipal information seems best fitted to 
meet the demand, and 

Whereas: There is no agreement 
as to where this work can be most ad- 
vantageously done, now therefore 

Be it resolved: That the president 
appoint a committee of five to investigate 
and make recommendations to the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association or or before 
the next meeting of said association as 
to the existing sources of information 
and the condition under which this in- 
formation may be obtained, and if it ap- 
pears desirable, to establish a central or- 
ganization to report as to the location, 
support, organization and management 
of such national center for municipal in- 
formation. 


Motion was made by Mr. Campbell, and 
seconded by Mr. Macfarlane, that the 
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above resolution be adopted. This was 
discussed at some length by Mr. Ranck 
and Mr. Lapp. Motion finally carried. 
The chair did then appoint the following 
gentlemen to constitute this committee: 
Mr. John Cotton Dana, chairman; Mr. 
H,. E. Flack; Mr. John A. Lapp; Mr. Sam- 
uel H. Ranck; Mr. R, H. Campbell. 

The secretary then read the minutes 
of the meeting of the Executive board 
held at 1:30 p. m. of that day. Motion 
was made by Mr. Macfarlane, and duly 
seconded, that this report of the Execu- 
tive board be accepted and adopted as a 
whole, with the exception of the item re- 
lating to the appointment of a committee 
to have charge of the publication by the 
Association of a book descriptive of the 
special library movement.. Motion was 
carried. 

Motion was made that we now take 
up the matter of the training of special 
librarians. Mr. O. E. Norman, who was 
the chairman of the first committee to 
collect data upon this subject, then 
briefly outlined his views upon the sub- 
ject. Motion was made and duly sec- 
onded that a new committee of three be 
appointed by the chair to continue the 
work upon training for special librarian- 
ship. Motion carried. The president an- 
nounced that he would defer his appoint- 
ments until a later date. 

Motion was made by Mr. Brigham, and 
duly seconded, that a committee of three 
be appointed by the president to publish 
a book devoted to the special library 
movement. This motion was discussed 
by the secretary, Mr. Bell of Illinois, and 
Mr. Chamberlain of Boston. An amend- 
ment to the above motion was then of- 
fered to the effect “that the action of this 
new committee should be subject to the 
authority of the Executive board” and 
was accepted. The original motion was 
then put and carried. 

Mr. Handy then relinquished the chair 
to the vice-president and reported as 
chairman of the Publicity committee ap- 
pointed by the Executive board at Kaaters- 
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kill. Motion was made by Mr. Handy, and 
seconded by Mr. Marion, that the present 
committee as constituted be continued. 
Motion was carried. 

Mr. Handy then reassumed the chair 
and introduced Mr. E. C. Wolf, of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, who presented 
a paper entitled, “Collected information 
in print and the training of employes 
of the Curtis Publishing Company, Phil- 
adelphia.”* Motion was made by Mr. 
Lee, and seconded by Mr. Lapp, that this 
paper be accepted and filed. Carried. 
Very free discussion followed Mr. Wolf’s 
paper regarding the appointment of a 
committee to work out the ideas which 
he had presented in his paper. Awaiting 
the presentation of this motion in good 
form, business proceeded as follows. 

Motion was made by Miss Glenn, and 
seconded by Mr. Lee, that the exhibits 
displayed at this convention be sent to 
Boston where they should be held sub- 
ject to the call of the exhibitors them- 
selves. Motion was carried. 

Announcement was then made of the 
Executive board meeting to be held on 
Friday morning, May 29, at 11 o’clock. 

At this point Mr. Wolf, after confer- 
ring with Mr. Lapp, presented the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


Whereas: The reference or technical 
library in the corporation meets the needs 
of a few, enlarging the information of 
those few along highly specialized lines, 
there is a great need for a library which 
will reach all employes in every busi- 
ness organization. A general business li- 
brary, established and developed to in- 
crease the knowledge of each employe in 
his particular line of work and to fit him 
for the job ahead, will be a definite fac- 
tor in increasing human efficiency and 
thereby advancing industrial progress, 

Resolved: That a committee of three 
be appointed by the president to investi- 
gate the business library problem in cor- 
porations, for the purpose of making such 
an institution a factor for increasing the 
efficiency of ALL the employes; and to 
develop concrete methods to be furnished 
to those corporations which desire to es- 
tablish libraries for that purpose. 





* Special Libraries, June, 1914, p. 96. 
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Motion was made by Mr. Wolf, and 
seconded by Mr. Lapp, that this resolu- 
tion be adopted. Motion was carried. 
Mr. Handy then announced that these ap- 
pointments would be turned over to the 
incoming administration. He then intro- 
duced the president-elect, Mr. R. H, 
Johnston, of Washington, who took the 
chair and greeted the members. 
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A motion was immediately offered that 
a vote of thanks be tendered to the presi- 
dent who has guided the Association dur- 
ing the last two years. The motion was 
duly seconded and carried. 


Meeting adjourned at 10:45 p. m. 


GUY E. MARION, 
Secretary. 


NORMAL AND HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


JOINT MEETING 


The second annual meeting was called 
to order by Miss Mary E. Hall, librarian 
of the girls’ high school, Brooklyn. The 
opening address, on “College and normal 
school courses in the use of the library 
and in children’s literature,” assigned to 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, was delivered, in his absence, 
by Dr. Samuel P. Capen, specialist in 
higher education in the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. 

The library is a laboratory, the only 
one everyone has to keep on using after 
school is ended. It is absurd to expect a 
student to use a laboratory without in- 
struction. That teachers have not told 
students how to unlock the library is ex- 
traordinary. Statistics, in the report of 
the Commissioner of Education for 1912, 
on the spread of courses in the use of the 
library, analyzed by Dr. Wolcott, were 
given. Figures for 1913, from manuscript 
in the Bureau of Education, show an in- 
crease of institutions offering such 
courses, These courses are of two kinds: 
1, those offering instruction in the techni- 
cal part of library work; 2, those giving 
instruction in the use of books and in 
children’s literature. The second is the 
more useful. Three publications mark 


the advance of library courses in schools. ° 


The report to the National Education As- 
sociation in 1905 of the Committee on in- 
struction in library administration in nor- 
mal schools; the report of Mr. James V. 
Sturgis, principal of the Geneseo State 
Normal School on the training of teachers 


in the use of books, in the National Edu- 
cation Association proceedings for 1910, 
and the report of the Committee on nor- 
mal school libraries, in the proceedings 
of the same for 1913. These reports show 
that the movement is growing rapidly. 
Results when commented on have a fa- 
vorable verdict, for pupils are able to do 
their school work faster. Library lessons 
should be given in high schools in order 
that normal schools may specialize on 
courses for teachers, 

Dr. J. D. Wolcott, librarian of the Bu- 
reau of Education, told how the library of 
the Bureau of Education may serve the 
schools, He said he wished to extend the 
service of the library and welcomed sug- 
gestions for its wider use. The library 
has a large collection of pedogogical ma- 
terial, both old and new, and an attempt 
is made to have it as complete as pos- 
sible. While it is primarily for the use 
of the specialists of the Bureau and for 
the staff, the aim is to make it a circu- 
lating and reference library for the whole 
United States, as well as a clearing house 
for statistics and information. Books are 
loaned freely to public, university and nor- 
mal school libraries, and to responsible 
individuals. Since last fall package li- 
braries have been sent to school super- 
intendents of towns, cities and counties. 
These libraries contain from twenty-five 
to fifty books, selected either by the su- 
perintendent or by one of the staff of the 
Bureau, bearing on the topics to be dis- 
cussed in teachers’ meetings. The bibli- 
ographic service furnishes free informa- 
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tion to everyone on educational topics, li- 
brary work with children and lists of 
books for school libraries. Reference lists 
on nearly 1,000 educational topics are on 
file, and new lists are often compiled on 
request. The monthly record of current 
publications is sent free to anyone who 
wishes it. Other services are, indicating 
government publications that can be used 
in school work, printing cards for educa- 
tional -books and giving advice about the 
organization of school libraries. 

The school library exhibit, prepared by 
Miss Ida M. Mendenhall, is to be main- 
tained permanently and sent out to state 
and national meetings. The library hopes 
to undertake to collect and to organize a 
model school library. A chapter on li- 
brary progress is a feature of the com- 
missioner’s annual report. A report of 
school library statistics, issued every five 
years, is to be issued this year. 

A letter was read from Dr. Claxton ex- 
pressing his interest in library work and 
the conviction that “the time must soon 
come when every county will have at 
least one good central library with 
branches within all its villages and cross- 
roads places and with distributing points 
in all its schools. In addition to this 
every school should have a collection of 
books of its own.” 

Mr. Willis H. Kerr, librarian State Nor- 
mal School, Emporia, gave a survey of the 
school library situation. He character- 
ized the situation as one of surprising 
hopefulness. The following publications 
have been issued since the last meeting: 
Miss Ida M. Mendenhall’s report of the 
Committee on normal school libraries, 
now published as a separate by the Na- 
tional Education Association; Miss Mar- 
tha Wilson’s Books for High Schools, 
an A. L. A. reprint, and Books for Ele- 
mentary Schools, published by the State 
Department of Education, St. Paul; Miss 
Mary J. Booth’s Material on Geography, 
which may be obtained free or at small 
cost, also an A. L. A. reprint; Miss Mary 
E. Hall’s Vocational Guidance Through 
the Library, also an A. L. A. reprint. 
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A statement on library service in schools 
and the status of school librarians was 
adopted by the library section of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English at 
Chicago on November 28, 1913, and by the 
Illinois Library Association at Chicago on 
December 31, 1913. It was presented to 
the Council of the A. L. A. at Chicago 
January 2, 1914, and referred to a com- 
mittee (printed in Library Journal, 39:129, 
February, 1914. Public Libraries, 19:55, 
February, 1914.)* 

School librarians should be organized as 
a section of the A, L, A., with work out- 
lined and pushed forward from year to 
year by committees. Library topics should 
be secured for the general programs of 
teachers’ meetings. A yearly revision of 
a school library purchase list should be 
attempted. Facts and statistics are 
needed in regard to the number of school 
libraries, how used, how supported; also a 
study should be made of an elementary 
school and high school library budget. 

Mr. Joseph F. Daniels, librarian of the 
public library at Riverside, Cal., spoke of 
teaching library work to normal school 
students in 1896 at the State Normal 
School in Greeley, Colo. 

“Southern high schools must have state 
appropriations for libraries,” by Dr. 
Louis R. Wilson, librarian of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, was read by Miss 
Annie F. Petty. In North Carolina state 
and town-supported high schools have had 
for support only the $30 provided for ele- 
mentary schools. The state library com- 
missions and state universities are help- 
ing in establishing high school libraries 
and in North Carolina the establishment 
of a high school debating league has also 
helped. Great need is felt for the im- 
mediate provision of a state library fund 
for high schools. 

Mrs. Pearl Williams Kelley, State Board 
of Education, Nashville, stated the laws 
pertaining to school library work in Ten- 
nessee. Since 1909 school libraries have 





*Adopted by the Council at its Washing- 
ton meeting. 
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been part of the state educational scheme. 
The State Board of Education has been 
authorized to have a department of library 
extension which urges instruction in the 
use of books, and in children’s literature, 
makes exhibits and helps to correlate 
schools with public libraries. The re- 
motest counties of the state have been 
penetrated. The greatest need is for li- 
brary instruction in normal schools. 

Miss Rosa M. Leeper, Dallas public li- 
brary, discussed school library work in 
Texas, A school library law is being agi- 
tated, as there is no provision for school 
libraries. Statistics show there is not one 
library book per child in the state. 

Mr. F. K. Walter of the New York state 
library school stated that during the past 
year the Library Institutes committee of 
the New York Library Association had 
tried to get teachers and superintendents 
to attend library institutes, with the re- 
sult that between thirty-five and forty per 
cent of those attending the institutes were 
teachers and school people. The course 
given pupils in schools must emphasize 
the non-technical side of library work, 
teaching them to use reference books and 
the catalog. 

Dr. Sherman Williams, chief of the 
school library division, State Education 
Department, New York, said there were 
11,000 school districts in New York and 
that all except forty-three have school 
libraries. In rural schools the teacher 
is the librarian. When any school of high 
school grade appoints a librarian, $100 is 
given by the state. Small communities 
may unite with the school board and em- 
ploy a librarian. The commissioner of 
education is to make rules in regard to 
the qualifications of the librarian. 

The Nominating committee, Miss Marie 
A. Newberry, Mr. Willis H. Kerr and 
Miss Anna Hadley, recommended the fol- 
lowing, who were unanimously elected: 


President, Miss Martha Wilson, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Vice-President, Mr. Joseph 
F. Daniels, Riverside, Cal.; Secretary, 


Miss Fanny D. Ball, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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The following resolutions were unani- 

mously adopted: 
Resolutions 

The school librarians of the United 
States, in session with the American Li- 
brary Association, at Washington, May 
29, 1914, desiring to further the interests 
of school libraries in all educational in- 
stitutions, do hereby record our convic- 
tions as follows: 

1. Resolved, That we record our pro- 
found pleasure and thanks for the very 
great and very helpful interest and co- 
operation of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, Dr. P. P. Claxton; of 
Mrs. Claxton; of Dr. J. D. Wolcott, li- 
brarian of the Bureau of Education, both 
in this meeting, in the notable school li- 
brary exhibit now a permanent part of 
the educational equipment of the Bureau 
of Education, and in the furthering of 
school library progress the country over. 

2. Resolved, That we record our ap- 
preciation and thanks to the A. L. A. 
Publishing, Board for its encouragement 
of the school library movement by the 
publication of several school library docu- 
ments. 

3. Resolved, That we record our con- 
viction that as a part of their educational 
equipment and staff, all schools should 
avail themselves of the same highly effi- 
cient library organization and service with 
which the general public is served. We 
regard the properly equipped and admin- 
istered school library as fundamental in 
modern educational work; it facilitates, 
applies and enriches the whole process of 
education. We therefore endorse the 
statement adopted by the American Li- 
brary Association, as follows: 

In view of the rapid growth of the 
school library and the importance of its 
function in modern education, the follow- 
ing statement is presented for the con- 
sideration and approval of educational and 
civic and state authorities: 

First: Good service from school li- 
braries is indispensable in modern edu- 
cational work. 

Second: The wise direction of a school 
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library requires broad scholarship, execu- 
tive ability, tact and other high-grade 
qualifications, together with special com- 
petency for the effective direction of cul- 
tural reading, choice of books and teach- 
ing of reference principles. 

Third: Because much latent power is 
being recognized in the school library and 
is awaiting development, it is believed 
that so valuable a factor in education 
should be accorded a dignity worthy of 
the requisite qualifications. Further, it 
is believed that in schools and educational 
systems the director of the library should 
be competent in scholarship, talent and 
teaching power, equally with the head of 
any other department of instruction in 
the same school; should be enabled, by 
having necessary equipment and assist- 
ants, to do progressive work, and should 
be recognized equally with the supervis- 
ors of other departments as an integral 
part of the educational system. 

4. Resolved, That this body make the 
proper petition to the Council of the 
American Library Association for the es- 
tablishing of a School Library Section of 
the American Library Association. 

5. Resolved, That we express to Miss 
Ida M. Mendenhall and Dr. John Cotton 
Dana our hearty appreciation of their 
thoughtful and indefatigable labors in the 
preparation of the school library exhibit 
of the Bureau of Education, which it is 
believed will prove to be a landmark in 
the history of American school library 
development. 

6. Resolved, That we thank Miss 
Laura N. Mann, librarian of the Central 
high school of Washington, and the other 
school librarians of Washington for their 
cordial welcome to us and their efforts in 
behalf of this meeting. 


ROUND TABLE OF NORMAL 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Miss Mary C. Richardson, State Norma! 
School, Castine, Me., led the round table 
which convened immediately after the 
close of the joint session. 


Miss Gertrude Buck, State Normal 
School of Emporia, answered the ques- 
tion: “Do teacher librarian graduates 
find positions?” They do find positions, 
but not all as teacher librarians. At least 
they get the inspiration of the course and 
the children in their care get the benefit. 

Mrs. P. P. Claxton, Washington, D. C., 
who was to speak on the need of state 
supervision for school libraries, was un- 
able to be present. Tennessee and Min- 
nesota have a superviser of school l- 
braries in the Department of Education. 
There is a difference of opinion as to 
whether this work should be undertaken 
by the library commissions or by the De- 
partment of Education. The library com- 
missions feel it is their work, while the 
teachers feel its force more if it is in the 
Department of Education. The library 
people do not know the work of the 
schools, while the school people are re- 
stricted in interests. The teacher knows 
the children, the librarian knows the 
books, and both should work together. 

Miss Lucy E. Fay, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, spoke on the topic, “Is 
there need of standardizing library 
courses in normal schools?” Only a few 
schools give adequate training. A com- 
mittee should be appointed to urge a mini- 
mum course of general library lessons, of 
children’s literature and of practice les- 
sons in the grades. There should be a 
course for rural school teachers and one 
for high school teachers. 

Miss Fay was appointed chairman of a 
committee to make a report on recom- 
mended courses at the next meeting. 

Miss Julia A. Hopkins, School of Li- 
brary Science, Pratt Institute, discussed 
“Some essentials in library instruction.” 
The normal school student should know 
how to use the library, should have 
knowledge of the codperation with public 
libraries and should be fitted to teach 
the pupils in his care how to use the li- 
brary. Restrict reference work to few 
books and train the students how to select 
from a group of books the best book on 
the subject. Cataloging, confined to the 
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use of the catalog, should be given to show 
filing arrangements and the relations of 
the subjects in the catalog. The correla- 
tion of work is of great importance, clas- 
sification is not one thing, reference an- 
other, cataloging another, but all taken 
together throw the library open to the 
student. The work should fit in with the 
work of the school and make the teacher 
feel that the library will lighten her work. 

The question of getting pupils to read 
good books was discussed. Displays of 
new books, lists of over-Sunday books, 
picture exhibits with books nearby were 
suggested. 


ROUND TABLE OF HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARIANS 


Immediately after the joint session of 
the normal and high school librarians the 
round table of the latter was called to 
order by the chairman, Miss Anna Had- 
ley, Gilbert high school, Winsted, Conn., 
with Miss M. A. Newberry acting as sec- 
retary. 

The first speaker was Prof. Emerson 
of the University of Vermont, who gave 
a most inspiring talk on “Some books of 
value to the high school teacher.” Agree- 
ing with an earlier statement that the li- 
brary was a laboratory and the only lab- 
oratory that would be used through life, 
he further stated that it was one great 
power that could be used to vitalize in- 
struction in the high school. The high 
school pupils are in what Prof. Emerson 
chose to call the “cyclopedic age.” Facts 
are their domain; therefore encyclopedias, 
handbooks, etc., must be in the high school 
library. This is especially necessary for 
those intending to go to college in order 
that they may have a proper basis and 
foundation of facts through which they 
can interpret the newer problems. Too 
often, Prof. Emerson reminds us, do these 
people come to college without a proper 
knowledge of ordinary geographical and 
biographical facts. Then, too, there must 
be the books which will give appreciation 


of the three great factors of life—litera- 
ture, art and science. Let there be liter- 
ature, first and foremost, in which heart 
and soul appear, be it Shakespeare or 
Stevenson; art which shows a harmonious, 
dignified and complete relation of pur- 
pose and result, as illustrated in the Pan- 
American building or in a St. Gaudens 
statue; and science, the essence of truth, 
not mere technology, but the narration of 
the great truths of scientific knowledge. 
If we send people out with a sense of 
literature, art and scientific truth, then 
will the library serve as a laboratory 
through life. 

Miss Alice Reins, of City College li- 
brary, Baltimore, emphasized the fact 
that pupils should know books other than 
their textbooks and recommended orig- 
inal sources. “The librarian,” she said, 
“may take him to the wood, but he must 
catch and cook his hare before he can 
partake thereof.” 

This discussion was followed by an ex- 
cellent paper on “Library methods in the 
high school,” by Miss F. M. Hopkins, Cen- 
tral high school, Detroit, Mich., who said 
in part that the high school librarian: 
meets the pupils at an age when they are 
most open to the influence of idealism, 
most anxious to try their wings in lines 
of self-direction, and most impressionable, 
when a taste for cultural reading can 
best be formed, or on the reverse side a 
liking for the commonplace can find its 
permanent hold. Surely our duty is clear. 
We must not only make known to them 
the bibliographical aids that exist, but 
must also reveal to them the wealth of 
material to which they can turn during 
their leisure hours. 

The meeting adjourned to meet at the 
luncheon for which Miss Mann had ar- 
ranged. While this did not prove feasible, 
thus necessitating the omission of two 
of the topics, all felt that the meeting 
with others and the consequent exchange 
of ideas was not only a valuable but de- 
lightful close to a most helpful meeting. 
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ATTENDANCE SUMMARIES 


By Position and Sex 


Men Women Total 
p> RN rer ee 6 6 12 
Library Commissions .... 6 21 27 
Chief Librarians ........ 144 154 298 
pS ee ae 139 596 735 
Library SchoolInstructors 2 18 20 
Library School Students.. 8 72 80 
Sy GARE Ca eS hy ire 5 7 12 
Commercial Agents ..... 31 4 35 
ria ncy aa cab d 300,04 30 117 147 
DE hikes a écen «te 371 995 1,366 
By Geographical Sections 
6 of the 6 New England States sent.. 150 
_ eae 5 North Atlantic States “ 485 
District of Columbia “ 364 
wis = 6 Southeastern States “ 30 
* 8 North Central States “ 268 
ee 6 South Central States “ 24 
6 “ 14 Western States...... * 22 
+ he 3 Pacific States ........ ™ 11 
Canadian Provinces “ 12 
Neca ds ah Gelb Rbhe ckdcth ness és 1,366 
By States 
Alabama ....... 7 Nebraska ..... 6 
California ...... 4 New Hampshire. 4 
Colorado ....... 7 New Jersey .... 30 
Connecticut ..... 21 New York ..... 289 
Delaware ....... 8 North Carolina.. 3 
Dist. of Columbia.364 North Dakota .. 2 
Florida ........ © GN avec. cise 58 
Georgia ........ 6 Pennsylvania ...124 
Louisiana ...... 1 Rhode Island 14 
Oe 71 South Dakota... 1 
Indiana ......... 24 Tennessee .... 7 
I area rar i re 3 
ae 38 Vermont ....... 11 
Kentucky ...... © VeRSIMIM 22.0000. 14 
Pe 11 West Virginia... 4 


Maryland ...... 34 Washington .... 7 
Massachusetts .. 89 Wisconsin ...... 15 
Michigan ....... 45 

Minnesota ...... 14 Canada ........ 12 
Mississippi ...... 2 coe 
Missouri ....... 21 POE. aceewd 1,366 

By Libraries 
Libraries having five or more 
representatives: 

Library of Congress ............e008. 142 
New York Public Library ............ 57 
Public Library of the Dist. of Columbia 53 
U. S. Department of Agriculture...... 40 
Library Sch. New York Public Library 34 
Public Documents Office ............. 30 
Chicago Public Library .............. 22 
Training Sch. for Child. Lns., Pittsburgh 21 
New York State Library School...... 20 
Brooklyn Public Library ............ 20 
Cleveland Public Library ............ 18 
Pittsburgh Carnegie Library ......... 18 


Pratt Inst. School of Library Science.. 16 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore.. 15 


Philadelphia Free Library............ 14 
Smithsonian Institution .............. 14 
St. Louis Public Library ............. 11 
Cincinnati Public Library............. 10 
Queen’s Borough Public Library...... 9 
Buffalo Public Library .............. 8 
U. S. Bureau of Education .......... 8 
Worcester Free Public Library....... 8 
Newark Free Public Library ........ 7 
Newberry Library ...............00.. 7 
Detroit Public Library .............. 6 
Harvard College Library ............. 6 
Minneapolis Public Library .......... 6 
Rochester Free Public Library ........ 6 
Washington Co. Free Library, Hagers- 
UE IES oo Sa ah ccc tu dbbscabisdobndds 6 
Wilmington Institute Free Library.... 6 
Cornell University Library .......... 5 
Grand Rapids Public Library ....... 5 
Providence Public Library .......... 5 
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Willever, E. E., Law L., Cornell Univ., Ithaca, 
Williams, Edith A., L. of Congress, Wash., 
Williams, Elizabeth S., Tompkins Park Br., 


P. L., Brooklyn, N 
Wilitams, ‘liza eth T., stud. Lib. Sch., P. L., 


het 45 Mary L., Enoch Pratt F, L., Balti- 


d. 
Williams, Ora, asst. L. organizer, P. L. Com. 
of Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Williams, Sherman, chief Sch. L. Div., Edu- 
cation Dept., Albany, N. Y. 
wae. Eunice C., In. Fort Washington Br., 


L., i 
witson” Halsey 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Wilson, Mrs. Halsey W., White Plains, N. Y. 
Wilson, Margaret, Off. of Farm Management 
L., U. 8. Dept. of Agric., Wash 
Wilson, 3 Mary A., child. in. Blackstone ne. P. 


icago. 
Wilson, Mrs. Ralph H., begheciier, N. Y. City. 
Winchell, F. Mabel, In. City L., Manchester, 


——s J. H., In. Stewart F. L., Corinna, 


Winchester, Mrs. J. H., Corinna, Me. 

Windsor, Grace, Pittsburgh. 

Windsor, Grace E., In. Lawrenceville Br., 
Carnegie L., Pittsburgh. 

Winter, P. L. Univ. of Ill. L., Urbana, 


Winser, Beatrice, asst. In. F. P. L., Newark, 


Winship, Vera L., stud. N. Y. State L. Sch., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Winslow, Mrs. E., N. ay. 

Winslow, Mary E., pF ib. Sch., P. L., 


Wire, G. : deputy In. Worcester County 
w L., Worcester, Mass. 


ha pres. H. W. Wilson Co., 


wee. Flora E., classifier, F. L., Newton, 

Wolcott, John D., In. Bureau of Education, 
hf a = 

Wolf. Employment Dept., Curtis 


Pub. hoe “philadelph ia. 
Wolter, Peter, mer. L. Dept. A. C. McClurg 


& Co., Chicag: o. 
Wood, Mrs. F. eS, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wood, orence E., indexer ga Dept. 


Amer. Tel. & Tel. Co., N. Y. Cit 

Wood, spegertek C., In. Gesevense L., Buf- 
falo, N a A 

Wood, Grace W., F. P. L., Worcester, Mass. 

Wood, Marjorie, "Harvard Coll. L., Cambridge, 

ss. 

Wood, Mary W., In. Blackstone Br., P. L, 

Chicago. 
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Woodard, Gertrude E., Law L., Univ. of 

wostited Ana ae ~'] Mich. chi 
oodfo essie M., Ee cago. 

Woodin, Gertrude L., head catier. U. 8S. Geo- 
logical Surve , Wash. 


is, Mrs. urriet Dek, Ccniet certificate 
a y Sue Office, "L. of Congress, 


Wootten, Katharine H., In. Carnegie L., and 
director L. cramming 'Sch., Atlanta, Ga. 

Wright, Charles E., In. Carnegie F. L., Du- 
quesne, Pa. 

Wright, aie A. asst. Bur. of Educ. L., 

as 

Wright, ‘Eleanor E., P. L., Wash., Cc. 

Wright Bt ab cirints Div., L. of "“Ccitevenn, 

weet a grade sch. In., Cleveland, 

whee Marguerite, L. Wash., 


Wright, Purd B., In. P. L., Kansas City, Mo. 


of Congress, 
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Wroth, Lawrence C., asst. In. Enoch Pratt 
\ oe a Sia’ 
Wryer, James. I Jr., director N. Y. State L. 
and N. State L. Sch., Alban any’ 2 A 
Yapp, Vinsent R., Harvard Coll. L., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
Yeareun, Harriet, asst. Catlg. Dept., P. L., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Yoee Bertha T., asst. Hamilton Fish Park 
, P. LN. ¥. City. 


vous. Mrs. C. M., P. L., Danville, Til. 

Young, Frances R., stud. Lib. Sch., P. L., 
N. Y. City. 

Young, M. E., Card Sect., L. of Congress, 
Wash., D. C. 

Young, Mrs. Olive P., In. John Jermain 


Memorial L., Sag Harbor, N. Y 
Youngs, Mrs. Florence E., N. Y. City. 
Yust, William F., In. P. L., Rochester, N. Y. 
—- Catlg. Div., L. of Congress, Wash., 
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Affiliation of non-regional socie- 
ni rpt. of com. on (Andrews), 


Agricultural libraries __ section, 
190-201; joint meeting with 
aoe A * of library commissions, 
“Agricultural periodicals” (Hep- 
burn), 198-9; statement of 
lans for indexing (Wilson), 
99-200. 


iculture, Department of, cata- 


Cfawie system in library of 
awks), 204-6. 
Adore Mary Eileen, requests 


com. to consider changes in the 
constitution, 152-3; delegate to 
Oxford conference, 181; mem. 
com. to prepare library’ exhibit 
for Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
181-2; mem. com. on amend- 
ments to constitution, 182. 
Alabama, rpt. on public archives 
in (Owen) 284. 
lien, E. Ww, participates in dis- 
aa on agricultural libraries, 


American Association of Law Li- 
braries, rpt. of joint com. of, 
and N. A. S. L. (Godard), 
324-5; proceedings, 374-75. 
American Federation of Arts 
co-operation of libraries with 
(Kent), 16 168; educational 
— of A. F. of A. (Mechlin), 


American Libra Association, 
president’s address, 73-7; sec- 
retary’s Sa 89-93; treas- 
urer’s report, 93-4; rpt. of trus- 
tees of Carnegie and endow- 
ment funds, 95-7; election of 
ieee, | 180; rpt. "of Executive 
ray 81-185; rpt. of Council, 
185-190; attendance summaries 
Pray register, 384-399. 

L. A. Booklist, rpt. on, 98-9; 
ee to Council on changes in, 
7 discussion, 188-9. 

A. L. A. posneastese on 
blind. See Blind. 
bookbinding. See Bookbinding. 
co-operation with E. A. See 


National Education  Associa- 
tion. 

co-ordination. See Co-ordina- 
tion. 

finance. See Finance. 

library administration. See Li- 
brary administration. 

library training. See Library 


training. 
public documents. See Public 
documents. 
—constitution, request 
com. to consider changes in, 
152-3; appointment of com. on 
amendments to, 182. 
——Council, request for amend- 
ment to constitution regardin 
membership in, 152-3; rpt. of, 
185-190 
Seti Board, request for 
by-law concerning filling of va- 
— on, 153; rpt. of, 181- 
85. 


for 





INDEX 


——field work (rpt. of secretary), 
91-2. be: ss 


request for amend- 
ment to constitution Bone 
for biennial, 152; 
Cm. place of meeting, oie 


—membership (rpt. of secre- 


——meetings, 


tary), 90; — for amend- 
— to constitution regarding, 





rr armaeed (rpt. of secretary), 


rticipation 
position,117-127. 
“3 ublicity (rpt. of ni 


——Publishin Board, pt. 
(Legler), 98-104; Booklist, 98-9 
le cards, 99; Manual at 
ibrary econom %50:100; new 
publications, 100; reprints, 100; 
forthcoming OG; sepsians 100- 


in Leipzig ex- 


101; advertising, 101; financial 
report, 102; sales of publica- 
tions, 102-104 
Anderson, E. “HL. president of 
A,, presides at sessions, 
x espe address, 
Andrews, fr as chrm. 
com. on finance, 9 — vote 
of t Jameson, 
140; rpt. bos an com. on 


affiliation of non-regional so- 
cieti 185; discussion on_sub- 
ject o ches in the A. L. A. 
ooklist 

Antrim, E. * participates in dis- 
cussion on agricultural li- 
braries, 200. 

Appleton, W. W., 
of rnegie an 


t. as trustee 
endowment 
funds, 95-7; trustee of endow- 
ment fund, 180. 

Archives. Need of a national 
building” (Jameson) 170-1445 a 
discussion (Hunt), 136-8; (Palt- 
sits), 138-140; ee ‘avor- 
in Pa sae archive building, 
185-6; rpt. of com. of N. 

t on public (McIlwaine), 
284-299; exhibit of Connecticut 
arrangement of, 299; discussion 
Pf state library’s relation to, 


99-300; resolution of N. 
S. L. favoring national build- 
ing, 324. 


Arizona, rpt. on x a archives 
in (Thorne), 284- 
t. on paul archives 


in (Herndo: 

Army War College catalog 
Pg library of (Mercer), 

Arts. Co-operation of libraries 
and American Federation of 
Arts (Kent), 166-168; mr 
tional work of A. F. of A. 
Mechlin), 168. 

Askew, -» mem. execu- 


tive com. of college and refer- 
ence section, 215; mem. publi- 
cations com. League of library 
commissions, 

Attendance am Fm 385-399. 


Attendance headings, 384. 
Author ens of 


Bacon, Corinne, Ry r 
180; presides at session of 
fessional section, 


Baldwin, Clara F., rpt. of com. 
on publici for commission 
wor ogy 

D., secretary Nor- 
mal aw high school librarians, 


381. 
= 3 Martha H. G., obit- 


Bonn,” *Claribel 
agricultural od 
Bascom, 
of study 


. P 
many commissi 
Baa te to 
Oxford 2 es =. 


of Council, 185; second vi 
res. of N. A. S. L,, 324; 
sagnte of Am. Assn. of Law 
ibraries to ama Library 
conference, 374- 
rkeley, = Place A. L. A. 
meeting, 1915, ¥ 
“altlogrspbic A 


Bibiogrephy 


(Meyer), 3086. 
r), 30 
Bien eye 





“ee 


Library of Congress 
and. state ‘ibtaries 


request for 
to constitution pro- 
as tsa. 

Bie istribution of information 
concerning; statement of joint 
com. on, N. S. L., 315. 

Binion, Seuapel A., obi ,» 93. 

Bisbee, M. we obituary, 

Rt » “How he Lib 

ngress. serves 

the several \ staten, Pe eesbs. 
Bigtchferd, E. W., obituary, 92. 
Blind, rpt. of com. on work with 


Sawyer), 110-114. 
Bolten, K., “The present 
trend,” 154-158. 


ar and me ot Arts nage 
% 0! 
ml hy tay Daye 


aahiiy atte aot opens, of A. 


A. exhibit at at rpt. 
of T. W. Koch, 123- 
Bookbi inding, t. of com. on 


Book co ¥ 
klist. 





07-9. 
Kent), 167. 
See “* : a 3 Booklist. 
mee 3 vd children pea rear | oe 
CEN, >. “Zio 9208; be: ~~ 
movement 


ence es a 
a » aes rast Tax 
ion. of. 
ideas”; " president’ address 
(Anderson), 
Boston rave, , iene 


Bureau Gee), 
Bostwick, ur E., 


rpt. 
chrm. com, on library aul. 
tration, 77-84; 7. as chrm. 
of com. on advisal ity of issu- 








AW 
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See 
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ing a list of periodicals, 189; 
- on statistical forms, 189- 
190; relation of library to city 
government through its munici- 

reference department, 


53-4, 

Bowker, R. R., delegate to Ox- 
ford conference, 181; presents 
resolution favoring establish- 
ment of libraries in rural com- 
munities, 187-8; presents reso- 
lution on pas “post service ap- 
plied to ks, 188; discusses 
subject of changes in A. L. A. 
Booklist, 189; discusses munici- 
ae reference department, 


Boy Scout movement, influence 
of, in directing the reading of 
boys (Mathiews), 223-228. 

Brigham, Johnson, questions sub- 
mitted by, on keeping of public 
archives, 295; ‘“Co-ordination— 
not competition,” 328-332. 

British Li rary jiation Con- 
saeaen, cial delegates to, 

Britton, Jasmine, vice-chrm. sec- 
= on library work with chil- 





ren, 2 
Brooklyn public library, new 
course for training of chil- 
ah librarians offered by, 


Brown, W. L., mem. com, on 

minute of death of Frank A. 

Hutchins, W. C. Kimball and 

. N. Larned, 129; mem. of 

Council, 185. 

Business library in corporations, 
resolution juesting com. on 
(Wolf), 378-79. 

Cadwalader, J. L., obituary, 92. 

California, rpt. on public archives 
in By il 285; distribution of 

documents (Gillis), 319- 


Campbell, R. H., presents resolu- 
tion requesting com. to con- 
sider a national center for mu- 
nicipal information, 377; mem. 
of com. on national center, 
Special Libraries Assn., 378. 
pen, S. P., addresses Normal 
and high school librarians, 379. 

Carlton, W. N. » “Prestige,” 
169-179; first vice-president of 

L. A. 180; delegate to Ox- 

ford conference, 181; com. on 

on of appointing stand- 

ing committees on classification 

and cataloging, 182; resigns as 

non-official mem. of Executive 
Board, 184. 

Carnegie and endowment funds, 
rpt. of trustees on, 95-7. 

Carnegie endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, library of (Sell- 
ers), 209. 

Carr, John Foster, “The library 
and the immigrant,” 140-147. 
Carson, Jessie M., chrm. section 
= library work with children, 


Carter, G. H., “Purpose and 
scope of the codification of the 
printi laws as contained in 
the printing bill,”” 255-262. 

Come section, proceedings, 202- 

Catalog, subject headings for chil- 

’s, rpt. of com. on, 228. 

Catalogers, training of, 214. 





INDEX 


Cataloging, com. to consider ques- 


tion o egocinting standing 
com. on, 182; rpt. of com. on 
cost and method of (Joseph- 


son), 182-84. 
Census of 1910, 
en, Eee é 

icago public library sion 

ystem (Legler), 250-252, 
Children, section on libra , wank 


publications 


with, proceedings, 215-228. 
ar Bureau (Thompson), 
5-18. 
Children’s librarian, training for 





the work of (Seare). 238-243; 
Brooklyn public library course 


or, a 

Children’s reading, directing of. 
“Our present problem” ly), 
219-223; “Influence of Boy 
Scout movement in directing 
the soaees of boys” (Math- 
iews), 223-228. 

= bibliography (Hasse), 306- 

Civic centers, use of libraries as 
(Bolton), 155-6. hae 

Civil service, should libraries be 
under munici and state, dis- 
cussion (Bowker), 246-7; (Jen- 
nings), 247-250. H 

ification, com. to consider 
question of appointing standing 
com. on, 182, 

Classifiers, com. on code for, rpt. 
of (Merrill), 182; discussion of 
report, 214. 

Claxton, P. P., “Libraries for 
rural communities,” 147-152. 

Cobb, Mrs. M. B., second vice- 


res. Am. n. of Law Li- 
raries, 374, 
College and reference section, 


proceedings, 215. x 
Colorado, distribution of public 
documents (Lambert), 316-17. 
Community welfare, course given 
in Western. Reserve library 
school on the public library 
and, 243-4. : 
Connecticut, art on public ar- 
chives in ( ard, 285-6; dis- 
tribution of public documents, 
Constitution. 


See A. L. A. Con- 
stitution. 


Convention of 1853, 
members presented to 
(Grant), 153-4. vt 

“Co-ordination—not competition” 
(Brigham), 328-332. 


roster of 


Co-ordination, rpt. of com. on 
(Gould), 116-7. ; 
Council. A. L. A. Council. 


“County agent in relation to 
oe Maney work” (Working), 


County agent, publicity work for 
(Williams), 362-67. sips 
County libraries, i16-7; “Libraries 
for rural communities’ (Clax- 
ton), 149-152; resolution favor- 
ing establishment of, 187-8; ex- 
tension of privileges of city 

library to county, 253. 

Cowing, Agnes, presides at ses- 
sion of section on library work 
with children, 215-ff. ’ 

Cunningham, Jesse, chrm._ clip- 
pings filing com. of Special Li- 
braries Assn., 377. 

Currier, T. F., request that name 
be added to com. on cost and 
method of cataloging, 182. 





Cutter, W. P., chrm. com. to con- 
sider indexing technical litera- 
ture, Special Libraries Assn., 


Dana, |; C., mem, com. to pre- 
are library exhibit for Panama- 
acific Exposition, 181-2; dis- 
cusses changes in ie 4 
Booklist, 189; addresses Spe- 
cial Libraries Assn., 376; chrm. 
com. on national center for mu- 
nicipal information, Special Li- 
braries Assn., 378. : 
Daniels, J. F., participates in dis- 
cussion on agricultural librarie’ 
200; vice-pres. Normal an 
high school librarians, 381. 
Defectives, literature for, resolu- 
tion to appoint a separate com. 


on, 184. 

De Forest, Robert W., message 
from, regretting absence, 166. 
Delaware, rpt. on public archives 
in (Smith), 286; distribution 
of public documents (Wilson), 


Dobbins, Elizabeth V., vice-pres. 
Special Libraries Assn., 37 

Donnelly, June R., participates in 
symposium on library school 
entrance examinations, 228-9. 

Downey, Mary E., second vice- 
pres. League of library com- 
missions, 348. 

Drexel Institute library school, 
discontinuance of, 104. 

Dryden, M. I., obituary, 93. 

Dudgeon, M. S., mem. com. to 
repare minute on death of 
rank A. Hutchins, W. C. Kim- 
ball and Jj. N. rned, 129; 
ret. as chrm. com. on fire in- 
trance rates, 186; rpt. on 
course on administration given 
in University of Wisconsin li- 
brary school, 244; president 
League of library commissions, 


348. 
Eakins, W. G., obituary, 92. 
Eastman, Linda A., letter in rela- 
tion to compilation of reading 
list on home economics, 186. 
Eckenrode, H. J., statement on 
Secping of public archives, 298- 


Education, Bureau of, catalog sys- 
tem in library of (Towner), 
208-9; service of A of, to 
schools (Wolcott), 379-80. | 

Educational directories, motion 
passed that libraries and libra- 
rians should be included in, 


187. 

Election of officers. See Ameri- 

oe Rg fone. . 
° a “Our present prob- 
Tem,” “Tirectin the children’s 
reading, 219-223. 

Emerson, S. F., addresses round 
table of high school librarians, 


Endowment funds, rpt. of trus- 
tees, 95-7. 

Entrance examinations of library 
schools, symposium on, 228-234. 

Every Boy’s Library—Boy Scout 
edition, 225. 

Executive Board. See A. L. A. 
Executive Board. 

Exhibit at Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition, com. to prepare, 181-2. 

Exhibit of Connecticut arrange- 
ment of archives, 299. 

Exhibit of school libraries, 380. 














Exhibit of library labor-saving 
devices, rpt. of com. on library 
administration, 77-84, 


Exhibits. _ Participation of A. L. 
A. in Leipzig exposition, 117- 
122; opening of x L. ex- 


hibit at Leipzig, rpt. of T. W. 
Koch, 123-127. 

Exhibits, traveling art, 168. 

Farmers’ institute and __ short 
course, possibilities of library 
secoweten with (Hean), 370- 


“Fate averted from libraries by 
library school entrance exami- 
a," symposium on, 228- 


Fay, Lucy E., chrm. com. on li- 
rary courses in normal 
schools, 382. 

Field, O. J., mem. executive com. 
Am. Assn. of Law Libraries, 


Finance. Treasurer’s t., 93-4; 
og of com. on Chetek, 


Carnegie and endowment 

funds, rpt. on, 95-7; L. A. 

Publishing Board, financial rpt., 
102-104. 

Fire insurance rates, rpt. of com. 
on (Dudgeon), 186. 

Fisheries, Bureau of, catalog sys- 
= Ry library of (Macdonald), 


Fitzpatrick, E. A., addresses Spe- 
cial Libraries Assn., 37 


Flack, H. E., mem. com. on na- 


tional center for municipal 
information, Special Libraries 
Assn., 378 


Foreign documents in libraries of 
U. _S., adoption of recommen- 
dation that Library of Congress 
publish check list of, 323. 

Free importation of books. “Tax 
on ideas”: president’s address 
(Anderson), 73-7. — 

Frick, E, H., mem. com. to con- 
sider indexing technical litera- 
ture, Special Libraries Assn., 


Gamble, W. B., mem. com. to 
consider indexing technical lit- 


erature, Special Libraries 
Assn., a 
“Geological Survey library,” 


in (McCord), 


Georgia, rpt. on public archives 
in (Cobb), 286; distribution of 
public documents, 317 

Gillis, J. L., mem. com. to pre- 
pare library exhibit for Pana- 
ma-Pacific Exposition, 181-2; 
president N. A. S. L., 324. 

Gilmore, L. B., obituary, 93. 

Glenn, Marion R., mem, execu- 
tive board of Special Libraries 
Assn., 376. 

Godard, G. S., rpt. as chrm. com. 
on public documents, 109-10; 
presides at public documents 
round table, 255-ff; statement 

N. A. 8. L. 


as to Printing of i 

proceedings, 281-2; describes 
exhibit of arrangement of pro- 
bate files, 299; presents reso- 
lution favoring establishment 
of national legislative reference 
bureau, 313-14; statement con- 
cerning distribution of informa- 
tion about bills, 315; rpt. as 
chrm. resolutions com. *. A. 
S. L., 324; rpt. of joint com. 


catalog system 
204. 


INDEX 


of N. A. S. L. and Am. Assn. 
of Law Libraries favoring na- 
tional legislative information 
service, 324-5. 

Goodrich, N. L., presides at meet- 
ing of college and reference 
section, 215 

Gould, C. H., rpt. as chrm. com. 
on co-ordination, 116-7; mem. 
com. presenting minute on 
death of R. G. Thwaites, 128; 

t. of com. on_ resolutions, 
179-180; mem. com. on amend- 
ments to constitution, 182. 

Grant, Arthur Hastings, presen- 
tation of roster of members at- 
tending 1853 convention, 153-4. 

Green, C. R., mem. com, on ex- 
as station publications, 


Greene, C. S., comment on use of 
legislative bills, 314 

Hadley, Anna, presides at round 
= of high school librarians, 


Hall, Mary E., rpt. as_chrm. 
com. on co-operation with N. 
E. A., 115-6; presides at joint 
session of Normal and high 
school libraries, 379-82. 

Handy, D. N., presides at ses- 
sions of Special Libraries Assn., 
375-ff; rpt. as chrm. Publicity 
oom. Special Libraries Assn., 


Hanson. J. C. M., delegate to 
Oxford conference, 181 

Harris, H. J., “The Library of 
Congress and the state li- 
braries,” 300-305. 

Hartwell, Mary A., “13th c 
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Hodges, N. D.C., chrm. com. on 
og ents to constitution, 


Home economics, letter request- 
ing | to compile reading list 
on, 4 

Honeyman, J. R. C., “Possibili- 
ties of ay traveling library in 


Saskatchewan,” 332-336. 

Hopkins, M., discusses __li- 
brary methods in the 
school, 383. 


Hopkins, gr secretary on 
essional training section, 245 
addresses round table of Nor- 
mal school librarians, 382-83. 

—— study of (Carlton), 


Hunt, Gaillard, discusses need of 


national archive building, 136- 
138; statement on keeping of 
public archives, 298. 

Hutchins, F. A., obituary, 92; 
minute on death of, 129. 
Illinois, rpt. on public archives 

in (Alvord), 287. 
Immigrant, library and tthe 


Soon 140-147. 

Index office (Josephson), 376. 

Indiana, rpt. on ar archives 
in (Brown), 287; distribution 
S. public documents (Brown), 


Iowa, rpt. on public archives in 
(Virtue), 287-8; distribution of 
ublic documents (Brigham), 


20. r 
Isom, Masy F.,. mem. advisory 
board of section on_ library 
work with children, 228. 
J. Franklin, “Need of 





1910, publications,” 265-268. 
Hasse, Adelaide R., “A biblio- 
gtaphic enterprise,” 306-309. 
Hawaii t. on public archives 

in Ly¢ ecker), 286-7. 

Hawks, Emma Beatrice, “Depart- 
ment of Agriculture library,” 
204-6. 

Hean, C. S., mem. com. on ex- 
periment station publications, 
201; “Possibilities of library 
co-operation with the farmers’ 
institute and short course,” 
370-74. Ae 

Hebard, Grace R., letter giving 
reasons why Wyoming state 
university sends out traveling 
libraries, 336-37. 

Hegeman, Minnie B., “Monthly 
atalogue, United States Public 
Documents,” 262-265. | 

Hepburn, W. M., “Agricultural 
periodicals,” 198-9. a 

High school libraries, 115; joint 
meeting with normal school li- 
brarians, 379-82; round table 
on, F : 

Hill, F. P., rpt. as chrm. special 
com. on participation of A. L. 
A. in Leipzig exposition, 117- 
122; delegate to Oxford con- 
ference, 181; chrm. com. to 
prepare library exhibit for Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition, 181-2; 
rpt. on new course for training 
of children’s librarians in B. 
P. L., 243; discusses standardi- 
zation of salaries and vacations, 
252-3. 

Hobart, Frances, “Present state 
systems of library work for 
rural communities,” 367-70. 


a national archive building,” 
3 eet Oe of thenke 5 L 
ennings, J. T., mem. o ecu- 

i Board 


tive 180; discusses mu- 
nicipal and state civil service, 
247-250. 


erome, Janet, secretary section 
J on beds work with children, 


228. 

ohnston, R. H., addresses Spe- 

’ cial Libraries Assn., 376; mong 
dent Special Libraries. n., 
376; mem. com, to consider in- 
dexing technical literature, Spe- 
cial Libraries Assn., 377. 

Jones, + mem. com. on 
amendments to constitution, 


182. 
hson, A. G. S., as chrm. 
— on cost and method of 
cataloging, 182-184; addresses 
Specia! Libraries Assn., 376. 
Justice, Department of, catalog 
system in library of (Spilman), 


208. 

Ka rpt. on public archives 
in ¢Connelly), 288; distribu- 
tion of public documents 
(King), 317. 

Kent, H. W., address on co- 
operation of A. _L. A. with 
— Federation of Arts, 


Kentucky, rpt. on public archives 
in (Kavanaugh), 288; distribu- 
tion of public documents 
(Kavanaugh), 317. 

Keogh, Andrew, mem. of Coun- 
cil, 180. 

Kerr, W. H., rpt. as chrm. of 
com. on library service in 
schools and qualifications of 
school librarians, 186; address- 
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~ Normal and high school li- 
380. 


Kitden’ Tda A, 
tural lib. sec. 
Kimball, ¢. obituary, 92; 
<2 ° “death of, 
och, gle o r ja of 
ha A. ibit at Leipzig, 
123-127. 


Labor-saving devices in library 
work, rpt. of com. on library 
administration, 77-84, 

Labor Statistics, Bureau of, cat- 

og system in library of (Mat- 
teu’), 211. 

Land Grant Agricultural col- 
leges, sco pe and cost of li- 
braries in,” (Powers), 192-197. 

Lapp, J. » rpt. as chrm. of 
com. on co-operation between 
legislative reference depart- 

ments, N. A. S. L., 309-313; 
“The —_——— reference li- 
rary separate depart- 
ment,” 9337. 38: addresses Spe- 
cial Libraries Assn., 375; mem. 
com, on national centers of 
munici information, Special 
Libraries Assn., 378. 

ones. 92; 
minute on death of , 129. 

Laskey, Julia H., on 
public library,” 212-1 

Lathrop, piers iecatiinn of 
work of Children’s Bureau, 218. 

Lavell, R. A., obituary, 92 

Law Library. ournal, 374. 

League of library commissions, 
proceedings, 328-374; rpt. of 
publications com., 341-44; rpt. 
of com. on publicity for com- 
mission work (Baldwin), 344- 
45; rpt. of com. on aid to new 
commissions (Webster), 345-48 ; 
election of officers, 348; joint 
meeting with Reference libra- 
ties, 348-358; joint meeting 
with agricultural libraries sec- 
tion, 358-374. 

Lee, G. W., addresses Special Li- 
braries Assn., rpt. of 
round table on “jasethvation 
oune for special collections, 


chrm. agricul- 


Legislation, duty of trustees as 
= library (Montgomery), 245- 


6. 

Legislative reference bureau, 
resolution favoring  establish- 
ment of national, 313-14; rpt. 
of joint com. of N. A. S. L. 
and Assn. of Law Li- 
Seapine favoring (Godard), 


Legislative reference libraries, co- 
operation of Library of Con- 
gress division of bibliography 
with, 305-6; rpt. of com. on 
co-operation between (Lapp), 
309-313; adoption of rpt., 313- 

as poparate departments 


t, Henry E., rpt. as chrm. 
_ A. Publishing Board, 98- 
1048 "presents minute on death 
of R. G. Thwaites, 128-9; dele- 
gate to Oxford conference, 181; 
mem. of Publishing Board, 185; 
discusses subject of changes iri 
A. L. A. Booklist, 188-9; dis- 
cusses pension system for li- 
braries, 250-252. 


INDEX 


Leipzig exposition, t. of spe- 
cial com. on TE = Ti A of 
A. L. A. in we 117-122; 
opening of A. L. exhibit at 
tasriah rpt. by t W. Koch, 


123-1 

Lenen, es 3, Ft as sec’y-treas. 

275-280; pre- 
seen at ee session N. A. 

x ag? mq sec’y-treas. of 
ax 

Seaman H. =" as executive 
com. of college and reference 
section, 215. 

Librarians, education of (Carl- 
ton), Pa tae. children’s, train- 
ing of (Moore), 238-243. 

Librarianship, recognition of, as 
‘specialized service, 273-75. 
ibraries, co-operation between, 
rpt. of com. on co-ordination, 
i co-operation with Ameri- 

Federation of Arts, 166- 


“Libearies for rural communities” 
(Claxton), 147-152. 

“Libraries of 
(Meyer), 84-9. 

ae ae scope and current cost 

in oe colleges 
<Bowers), 192-197, 

Library administration, of 
com. on (Bostwick), 77-84; 
course on, at University of 
Wisconsin library school, 244. 

“Library and the immigrant” 
(Carr), 140-147, 

“Library development in 
south since 1907” 
158-166. 

a, Sg relation of 
state library to ontgomery), 
338-341; ASome facts about 
states’ library extension work’”’ 
circular stating, 344-45. 

Library movement, present tend- 


Washington” 


rpt. 


the 
(Wootten), 


encies. e€ present trend” 
(Bolton), 154-158. 
Library of Congress, resolution 


re | appreciation of, 212- 

; “How the L. C. serves 

a ae of = several states 
(Bishop), 348-5 

“Library of +l and the 

—_ libraries” (Harris), 300- 


5 

Library school entrance examina- 
tions, symposium on, 228-234. 

Library schools, examination of, 

Library schools, questionnaire as 
to training given in, 106- 

Library schools, selective func- 
tion of Nt ae 234-37; dis- 
cussion of, 238 

Library schools, training for work 
with blind, 113 

Library service in schools and 
qualifications of school libra- 
rians, statement concerning 
(Kerr), 186; resolution approv- 
ing statement on, 381-82. 

Library “— rpt. of com. on 
—. 104-107; new courses 
in, -4 

Lien, E. J. president Am. Assn. 
of Law Libraries, 374. 

Lighting of library buildings, rpt. 
of com. on ventilation and, 187. 

Locke, G. H., delegate to Oxford 
conference, 181; mem. of Ex- 
ecutive Board, 184. 





Louisiana, t. on pate ar- 
chives in (Hebert), 

McCord, Julia L. “the “Geological 

Rose M., “Bureau of 


Survey library,” 
Macdonald, 
Fisheries library,” 211-12. 
McIlwaine, H. R., rpt. of chrm. 
- public soukdaton com. of N. 
Maine, rpt. on public archives 
in (Burrage), 288-9; distribu- 
tion of public documents 
(Prince), 317. 
Marion, Guy E., sec’y-treas. Spe- 
cial Libraries Assn., 376. 
Martel, C., request that name be 
added to com. on cost and 
method of cataloging, 182; pre- 
sides at sessions of catalog sec- 


tion, 202-ff. 

Maryland, t. on public ar- 
chives in (Dorsey), 289; distri- 
bution of public documents 
(Dorsey), 320. 

Massachusetts, rpt. on _ public 
archives in (Donahue), 289; 
distribution of public docu- 
ments (Belden), 320. 

Massey, Orpha Z., addresses 


Special Libraries Assn., 376. 
Mathiews, F. K., “Influence of 

Boy Scout movement in direct- 

ing the reading of boys, 223- 


228. 
Matthews, M. Alice, “Library of 
of Statistics of Labor,” 


Mechlin, Leila, “Educational work 


of the American Federation of 
Arts,” 168. 

Meetings. See A. L. A. meet- 
ings. 

Membership. See A. L. A. mem- 

Mendenhall, Ida M., author of 


school library 7. 380. 

Mercer, M. B., * Army "War Col- 
lege err 202-4. 

Merrill, S., rpt. as chrm. com. 
on ade ‘for’ classifiers, 182. 

Mever, H. H. B., “Libraries of 
Washington,” 84-9; statement 
as to co- operation ‘between di- 
vision of bibliography of Li- 
brary of Congress and state li- 
braries, 305-6; rpt. of round 
table on indexing technical 
literature, 377. 

Michigan. rot. on public ar- 
chives in (Spencer), 289; distri- 
bution of public documents 
(Spencer), 317. 

Mines, Bureau of, catalog sys- 
tem in library "of (Spofford), 
206-7. 

Minnesota, rpt. on public ar- 
chives in (Lien), 289; distribu- 
tion of public documents 
(Lien), 317. 

Mississippi, rpt. on public ar- 
chives in (Rowland), 289-90; 
distribution of public docu- 
ments (Plunkett), 320. 

Missouri, distribution of public 
documents (Smith), 317. 

Montana, rpt. on public archives 
in (Pemberton), 290; distribu- 
tion of public documents, 318. 

Montgomery, T. L., “Duty of 
trustees as to legislation,” 
245-6; “Relation of the state 














library to library extension,” 
338-341. 

Monthly Catalogue of U. S. Pub- 
lic —s 5 paper on 


entity listo 

Month list of state publi- 
po = A 

Moore, ey Carroll, “Training 
for the work of a children’s 
librarian,” 238-243. 

Morton, F. N., mem. 


consider indexin 
cepeee, Special 


com. to 
technical lit- 
ibraries Assn., 


Moving pictures, in 
ums and libraries ten, 167, 
es reference course offered 
York public library 
school, rpt. on, 244. 


Municipal reference department, 
relation of library to city gov- 
sonment through (Bostwick), 

Museums, object teaching of 
blind in, ti use of moving 


ictures in, 
ational ie building, 
of” (Jameson), 130-136; 
coasien (Hunt), 136-8; 
eee age ne resolution 
ing 6; resolution of 
Sy ye F. 324. 
National Association of State Li- 
braries, proceedings, 271- ”) 
president’s address, 271-75; rp 
of sec’y-treas., 275-280; state 
ment of executive com., "282-8 
public archives com. rpt., oe 
299; rpt. of com. on co-opera- 
tion between legislative refer- 
ence departments, 309-313 rt. 
of com. on exchange ond is- 
tribution of state documents, 
316-323; election of officers, 
324; r t. of auditing com., 324; 
rpt. of joint com. of N. "A. S. 
L. and Am. Assn. of Law Li- 
braries upon a national legis- 
lative information service, 324- 
325; adoption of 4 to print 
roceedings with a” 


need 

dis- 
Palt- 
avor- 


26- 

“National center for municipal in- 
formation” (Dana), 376; res- 
olution requesting com. to con- 
sider (Campbell), 377-78. 

ns aa Association, 

om. on co-operation 
with CHald 115-6. 

National legislative reference bu- 
reau, resolution favoring estab- 
lishment of (Godard), 313-14. 

Nebraska, rpt. on public archives 
in (Paine), 290; distribution of 
— documents (Lindsay), 


Necrology. See A. L. A. 
crology. 

Nelson, Peter, statement on keep- 
ing of public archives, 296-98. 

Nevada, rpt. on public archives 
in (Pyne), 290; distribution of 
— documents (Pyne), 320- 


ne- 


New Hampshire, t. on public 
archives in, 290-91; distribution 
of public documents (Chase), 
318. 


New Jersey, rpt. on public ar- 
chives in (Perrine), 291; dis- 
tribution of public documents 
(Dullard), 318. 

New York, on public ar- 
chives in (Neison), 291-2; dis- 


INDEX 


ee g public documents 


(Wyer) 
New York Public library school, 
municipal reference course to 


be given in, 244. 


a societies, affiliation 
of, of com, (Andrews), 
185; ion of, in Council, 
186-7. 


Normal and High School _libra- 
rians, proceedings, 379-383. 

Norman, as chrm. 
com. on training of special li- 
brarians, 378. 

North ay rpt. on public 
archives in onner), 292; dis- 
tribution ¥, as bli 
(Sherrill), 321. 

North Dakota, t. of public 
archives in (Ac er), 292; dis- 
eee of public documents, 


Ogden, E. Lucy, mem. com. on 
sapeenons Station publications, 


¢ documents 


Ohio, distribution of 
ments (Newman), 
— rpt. on public archives 
(Hawley), 292; distribution 

of P sand documents (Marvin), 


Osborn, gE. Cc. 

Owen, T . mem. of Council 
185; statement on keeping of 
public archives, 295-6; discus- 
sion of state library's relation 
to public archives, 299-300; 
first vice-pres. of N. A. S. L., 
324; rpt. as chrm. of auditing 
com. 

Oxford library conference, official 
delegates to. 

Paltsits, V. H., mem. com. a3 
senting minute on death o 
G. Thwaites, 128; discusses need 
of national archive, 138-140; 
presents resolution in relation 
to archive, 140. 

Panama-Pacific gag 


ublic docu- 


obituary, 9 


com. 
to prepare exhibit for, 181-2. 

Parcel post for books, rpt. of in- 
terview with Postmaster-Gen- 


eral, 168-9; resolution approv- 
ing use of parcel post for 
books, and favoring extension 


of service (Bowker), 188. 
Parrott, J. R., obituary, 92 
Peckham, G. W. obituary, 93. 
Pennsylvania, rpt. on public ar- 

chives in, 292-3; distribution of 

pubic 4 documents (Montgom- 

ery), 318. 

Pension il for libraries, dis- 
cussion of (Legler), 250-252. 
Periodicals, rpt. of com. on ad- 

visability of issuing a list of 

(Roorwick}» 189; agricultural 

Hepburn), 198-9; plans for in- 
(Wilson), 


99-200. 

Phelps Edith A., mem. of Coun- 
cil, 

Plummer, Mary W., mem. of Ex- 
ecutive Board, 180; participates 
in symposium on library school 
entrance examinations, 231-34; 
rpt. on municipal reference 
course to be given in New 
York public library school, 244. 

Poole, Fy. O., mem. executive 
com. Am. Assn. of Law Li- 
braries, 374. 

Porter, W. T., presides at ses- 
sion of trustees section, 245-ff; 


aa agricultur 
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discusses question, “Do work- 
men’s compensation acts 
to libraries?” 254-5. cov 


Power, L., mem. of Council, 

Powers, W. H. and cur- 
rent y~ age ‘Toles in the 
land agricultural col- 
leges,”’ or2 197, 

bs Tveenat Trend” (Bolton), 154- 


158, 
“Prestige” (Carlton), 169-179. 
Printing laws for public docu- 
ments, purpose and scope of 


een of (Carter), 255- 
Prison libraries, bagt and read- 
og & list for, rpt. on (Wynkoop), 


Professional training section 
so-oe 45; ti 


Public ‘Alicia Information Serv- 
ice, rpt. on (Lapp), 309-313. 
Pas archives, rpt. of com. o 

A. S. L. on (McIlwaine), 
3eese, discussion of state li- 
braries’ relation to, 299-300. 

Public documents, t. of com. on 


Vey ), 109-110; printing of, 
Public , SSE round table, 
255-270. 


he See A. L. A. pub- 


“Publicity work for the county 
agent” (Williams), 362-67. 
Pub ishing Board. See A. L. 
Tas _e oard. 
erbert, eetings, 71- 
yas. delegate to Ox ford confer- 
ence, 1 
e, M. a. sgustes of en- 
dowment fund, 1 
uestionnaires, 106- ° 
aay economi 


(Stone), 09.10. 


Ranck, S. H., participates in dis- 
cussion on agricultural litera- 
ture, 200; mem. com. on na- 
tional center for munici in- 
formation, pecial Libraries 
Assn., 378. 
thbone, Josephine A, rtici- 
pates in symposium on library 


Bureau of 
in library of 


a entrance examinations, 
Retomes, © treasurer Am. 


a Assn. of a Libraries, 374. 
Reference function of 
library” (Rush), 353- 386. 
Reference librari oint meeting 
with Lea - vof library commis- 
sions, 34 
Reference — through the small 
library and the traveling library 
Station (Wyer), 356-58; round 


table, 358. 

Rhode Island, rpt. on a 
archives in (Brigham), 
distribution of public f 


ments (enon), 318-19, 
Richardson, C., mem. com. to 
prepare minute on death of F. 
Hutchins, W. Kimball 
and J. N. Larned, 129. 
Richardson, M. A., obituary, 92. 
Richardson, Mary C., presides at 
round table of normal school 
librarians, 382-3. 
Robbins, Mary E., examiner of 
library schools, 105-6. 
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Robinson, Julia A., sec’y-treas. 
e of library commissions, 


Roden, C. B.,, rpt. of treasurer, 
93-4; proposes resolution of _ap- 
preciation of Library of Con- 
gress cards, 212, 213-14. 

Root, A. S., rpt. as chrm. com. 
on library training, 104-107; 
mem. executive com. of colle 
and reference section, 215; 
opens discussion on selective 
7 of library schools, 


bers of convention 
of 1853 presented to A. L. A. 
(Grant), 153-4, 

Rural communities, libraries for 
$ ton), 147-152; resolution 
avoring establishment of  i- 
braries for (Bowker), 187-8; 
county mt and library work 
for, 358-67; present state sys- 
tems of library work for (Ho. 


° 
wen Terr. . 

ural library work, county agent 
=. relation to (Working )» $58- 


362. 
Rush, C. E., “Reference func- 
on of a small library,” 353- 


Salaries and vacations, standards 
for fixing (Hill), 252-3. 


Saskatchewan, possibilities of 
traveling library in (Honey- 
man), 332-336. 

Sawyer, Laura M., 


rpt. as chrm. 
com. on work with blind, 110- 


4. 

Schenk, F. W., mem. executive 
com. Am. Assn. of Law _Li- 
braries, 374; managing ed. Law 
Library Journal, 374. 

Schick, Mary E., library of the 
United States Soldiers’ Home, 


212. 

Scholefield, E. O. S., mem. execu- 
tive com. Assn. of Law 
Libraries, 374. 

School librarians, statement con- 
cerning qualifications of, 186. 
School library exhibit, 380, 382. 
School library, resolution endors- 
ing rae of A. L. A. on, 


School library section of A. L. A. 
ition for establishment of, 


82. 

Schools, library work with, 116-7. 

Secretary’s report (Utley), 89-93. 

“Selective function of library 
schools” {wiser 234-37; dis- 
cussion of, 238. 

Sellers, Kathryn, library of Car- 
negie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, 209. : 

Serials, 7. of com. on union 
list of, 187. ‘ 

Shaffer, C. W., first vice-pres. 
Am. Assn. of Law Libraries, 


374. 
Sheldon, E. W., rpt. as trustee of 
Carnegie and endowment funds, 


95-7. 
Silliman, Helen C., “Office of Su- 
ore of Documents,” 


Simpson, Frances, chrm. yeehe 
sional training section, 245. 
ero, Mary, message from, 


326. 

Small library, reference function 
of (Rush), 353-356; state refer- 
ence work through (Wyer), 
357-58; round table, 358. 


INDEX 
Smith, Claribel H., presides at 
round table, Am. Assn. of Law 


Libraries, 375. 

South Carolina, D9 on public 
documents in, 293; distribution 
of public documents, 319. 

South, library development in 
(Wootten), 158-166. 

Special Libraries Association, pro- 
ceedings, 375-379. 

Spencer, Mrs. M. C., rpt. as chrm. 
com. on exchange and distri- 
bution of state documents, N. 
A. S. L., 315-321. 

Spilman, Emily A, "peptone 
of Justice li rarye 20: 

Spofford, Edith F. 
Mines library,” 306-7 

State documen Tt of com. on 
exchange an istribution of 
(Spencer), haa 
r tions o 


ureau of 


adoption of 
com., 321- 





23. 
“State library and its librarian” 
(Wyer), 271-75. 


State library, relation of, to li- 
brary extension (Montgomery), 
338-341. 

State systems of library work for 
rural communities (Hobart), 
367-70. 

Statistical forms, rpt. of com. on 
(Bostwick), 189-190. 

Stevenson, . M., obituary, 93. 

Stone, Edna L., “Library of the 
Bureau of Railway Economics,” 
209-10. j 

— Adam, mem. of Council, 


t. of sub-com. 


Study outlines, f 
ibrary commis- 


of League of 
sions on (Bascom), 342-44. 
Subject headings for children’s 
catalog, rpt. of com. on, 228. 
Superintendent of Documents, 
catalog system in office of 
(Silliman), 207-8. 
Sutliff, Mary Louise, 
catalog section, 214 
Tariff on books, “Tax on ideas”; 
president’s address (Anderson), 


secretary 


“Tax on ideas”; president’s ad- 
dress (Anderson), 73-77. 


Tennessee, t. on public ar- 
chives in (Quarles), 293; distri- 
bution of public documents 


(Skeffington), 320. 

Texas, rpt. on public archives in 
(West), 293-4; distribution of 
a documents (Winkler), 


Thompson, Laura A, “The Fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau,” 215- 
18. 

Thwaites, R. G., obituary, 93; 
minute on the death of, 128-9. 

Tillinghast, W. H., obituary, 93. 

Titcomb, Mary L., second vice- 
president of A. L. A., 180. 

Tobitt, Edith, mem. of Council, 
185. 

Towner, Isabel G., “‘Bureau of 
Education library,” 208-9. 

Traveling art exhibits, 168. 

Traveling libraries, reasons why 
the Wyoming state university 
sends out (Hebard), 336-37. 

Traveling library in Saskatche- 
wan, possibilities of (Honey- 
man), 332-336. 





Traveling library station, state 
ae work through (Wyer), 


Treasurer’s report (Roden), 93-4. 

Trustees’ section, proceedings, 
245-255. 

Tyler, Alice S., mem. com. on 
amendments to _ constitution, 
182; rpt. on course on “The 
public library and community 
welfare” at Western Reserve 
library school, 243-4; rpt. as 
chrm. of com. on revision of 
by-laws of professional train- 
ing section, 244-5. 

Uhler, P. R., obituary, 93. 

Union list of serials, rpt. of com. 


on, 187. é 
United States Soldiers’ Home, li- 
brary of (Schick), 212. 
University of Wisconsin library 
school, course on administra- 
tion given in, 244 
Utah, rpt. on public archives in 
(Griffith), 294; distribution of 
public documents (Griffith), 


Utley, G. B., rpt. of secretary, 
89-93; represents A. L. A. at 
Ohio, North Carolina and Ar- 
kansas meetings, 91; lectures 
before library schools, 91; 
delegate to Oxford conference, 
181; mem. com. to prepare li- 
brary exhibit for Panama-Pa- 
cific exposition, 181-2. 

Van Valkenburgh, Agnes, “Read- 
ings from recent fiction,” 179; 
vice-chrm. eee training 
section, 245. 

Ventilation and lighting of li- 
brary buildings, rpt. of com. 


on, 187. 

Vermont, rpt. on public archives 
in (Whitney), 294; distribution 
op documents (Whitney), 


Virginia, rpt. on public archives 
in, 294; distribution of public 
documents (McIlwaine), 319. 

Wales, Elizabeth B., presides at 
sessions of League of library 
commissions, 328-ff. 

Walter, F. K., “Selective func- 
tion of library schools,” 234-37. 

Washington, D. C., Libraries of 
(Meyer), 84-9. 

“Washington public library” 

weer). 212-13. ae 
ashington, rpt. on public ar- 
chives in (Howell), 294; distri- 
bution of public documents 
(Hitt), 319. 

Watson, W. R., mem. of Coun- 
cil, 180. 

Webster, Caroline F., rpt. of 
com. on aid to new commis- 
sions, 345-48; first vice-pres. 
League of library commissions, 


348. 

Wellman, H. C., presides third 
session, 154-ff; president of A. 
L. A., 180-181; delegate to Ox- 
ford conference, 181. 

West Virginia, t. on public 
archives in (Bolden), 294-5. 
Western Reserve library school, 
course on “The public library 
and community welfare” given 

in, 243-4, 

Whitcomb, Adah F., rpt. as chrm. 
com. on subject headings for a 
children’s catalog, 228. 











Wiley, Edwin, chrm, catalog 
section, 214. 

Williams, C. H., “Publicity mod 
for the county agent,” 362-67 


Wilson, H. «+» statement of 
plans for indexing agricultural 
periodicals, 199-200; statement 
on printing study outlines, 343- 


44. 
Wilson, Martha, president Nor- 
oy and high school librarians, 
Wisconsin, 


en public ar- 

chives in ( throp), 295; dis- 
tribution of public documents 
(Glasier), 319. 

Wolcott, J. D., addresses Normal 
and high school librarians, 
379-80. 


INDEX 


Wolf, E. C., addresses Special Li- 
braries Assn., 378; presents 
resolution requesting com. on 
business library in  corpora- 
tions, 378-79 

Woodard, Gertrude E., secretary 
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